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CHAPTER I.—A KINGDOM GOING BEGGING. 


“ AFTER question-time, the First 
“ Lord of the Treasury rose to make 
“a statement with regard to the 
“course of public business, the sali- 
“ent feature of which was the an- 
“nouncement that the Government 
“found themselves compelled to ap- 
‘propriate all the time of private 
“members during the remainder of 
“the session. We understand that 
“this action on the part of the 
“Ministry has aroused strong feel- 
“ing on both sides of the House, 
“ particularly among those members 
“who have charge of private bills. 
“One of the supporters of the Gov- 
“ernment who has been very hardly 
“treated is Viscount Usk, whose 
“bill for permitting peers to be- 
“come candidates for seats in the 
“Lower House, on relinquishing 
“their right to a seat in the House 
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“of Lords, had obtained the first 
“place in the ballot for Tuesday 
* next.” 

Thus far the ‘Fleet Street Ga- 
zette,’ but “strong feeling” was a 
mild term to apply to the sentiment 
evoked in the minds of honourable 
members by the Government state- 
ment... That a part of their time 
would be confiscated they had 
guessed only too well, but such 
a drastic measure as this was 
quite unexpected. Rage, disappoint- 
ment, and disgust were depicted on 
face after face along the back 
benches, and the popular Minister 
to whose task it fell to make the 
announcement was allowed to re- 
sume his seat without a single 
expression of approval. Among 
the fiercest of the malcontents was 
Lord Usk, whose cup had been 
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dashed from his lips in the pecu- 
liarly cruel manner noticed sympa- 
thetically by the ‘ Fleet Street,’ and 
who sat moodily in his place, gnaw- 
ing the end of his moustache, his 
forehead drawn into a heavy frown. 
Mr Forfar, the First Lord, lounging 
delicately from the House after hurl- 
ing his thunderbolt, with his short- 
sighted eyes fixed on space, on the 
paper in his hand, on anything but 
the scowling faces of his supporters, 
encountered his gaze, and leaned 
over the benches to speak to him. 

“Rather rough on you, Usk. 
Better luck next time !” 

“Tt’s all very well for you to 
laugh ” began Lord Usk, sav- 
agely, and then stopped short, find- 
ing that he was making rather 
a weak remark, whereas he had 
meant to say something cutting. 
Mr Forfar waved his hand soothing- 
ly, and passed on with a smile. 

“Tf it had been any one but 
Usk,” he said to his colleague, Sir 
James Morrell, when they were out- 
side the House, ‘‘I should have 
thought he meant ratting, but he is 
quite safe. He gets excited now 
and then, but he will sulk to-night 
and be all right to-morrow.” 

After a time Lord Usk also 
quitted the House, and went to the 
library to see whether there were 
any letters for him. There were 
none of any interest, and he was 
toying somewhat aimlessly with the 
magazines on one of the tables, 
when he descried looming in the 
distance the form of the party Whip, 
intent on beating up recruits for the 
dinner-hour. The sight roused him 
again to fierce resentment. On 
ordinary occasions Usk was the 
mildest of men, and one of the 
Whip’s pattern members, not only 
voting safely with the party on im- 
portant divisions (with the excep- 
tion of occasional outbursts on the 
question of Temperance and kindred 
subjects, which were dealt with 
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tenderly as the eccentricities of 
youth), but proving himself almost 
always ready to dine in the pre- 
cincts, in case of a call during the 
dinner-hour. But now his forbear- 
ance had been strained too far, and 
he rebelled. He was not going to 
help to keep a House for a Govern- 
ment which valued his services as 
little as this one did, and he evaded 
the Whip with some difficulty, for 
his height rendered him conspicuous 
among the other members, and 
slipped out into Palace Yard. 

“Tl take a night off, and drop 
in at Mrs Sadleir’s,” he thought, 
his resentment already beginning 
to give way under the soothing 
recollection of his revenge on the 
Whip. 

Mrs Sadleir’s was one of the few 
houses at which Usk was at all a 
constant guest, for he hated society 
with an almost anarchist hatred 
quite at variance with his political 
Opinions generally. Very quickly, 
on his first introduction into the 
world of London, he had learnt 
by bitter experience to divide the 
women he met into two categories. 
There were those who were anxious 
to marry him, either personally, or 
vicariously to some relation, and 
those who were not. It was in 
vain that he tried by turns to gain 
the reputation of a student, a cynic, 
and a misogynist ; the young ladies 
and their mothers still thought that 
a man in his present position, to 
say nothing of his prospect of 
succeeding to the Marquisate of 
Caerleon at no very distant date, 
ought not to be judged too harshly, 
even for such unamiable peculiar- 
ities as these. This led him to 
forswear almost entirely the com- 
pany of the fair sex, for the young 
ladies who did not want to marry 
him made the fact so evident, and 
were so anxious to force it upon 
his notice, that he resented their 
aggressive prudery as strongly as 
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he did their sisters’ too visible 
wiles. Hence he was wont, now 
that his experience was gained, 
sternly to resist all attempts to 
allure him into general society, and 
had become known to the paity 
leaders as a young man who de- 
voted himself to the study of 
sociological and political problems, 
and affected the company of his 
elders. But he was content to 
visit at Mrs Sadleir’s house, and 
under her wing to confront the 
hordes of society girls who thirsted 
for his prospective coronet, since 
he knew that she had neither 
daughter nor niece to recommend 
him as a wife, and that she had a 
most unfeminine aversion to match- 
making. Mrs Sadleir had been a 
dear friend of his mother’s, and on 
Lady Caerleon’s death had done 
much to supply her place to Usk 
and his brother Cyril. Ll-natured 
persons said that she was trying to 
achieve a social success by becom- 
ing the second Lady Caerleon, but 
better-informed people scouted the 
idea, knowing well that she had 
refused Lord Caerleon very decid- 
edly two years after his wife’s 
death, although without any dim- 
inution of the friendship which had 
always existed between them. 

For a rising young politician of 
pronounced imperialist views, like 
Usk, Mrs Sadleir’s house was em- 
phatically one to be visited. Her 
husband, who had held an impor- 
tant permanent post in the Foreign 
Office, had gathered around him in 
his leisure hours men of all nations 
with.whom he came in contact in 
the course of his duties, and his 
widow found herself unable to dis- 
pense with the excitement of the 
brilliant society to which she had 
grown accustomed. It was a com- 
monplace among her friends that, 
in most cases, she could, if she 
liked, announce forthcoming diplo- 
matic changes before the ministers 
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who arranged them, and some said 
that a good deal of the political 
history of Europe had been made 
at different times in her drawing- 
room. Yet she was not an in- 
triguer, far less a conspirator, but 
simply a cultivated, tactful woman, 
with a talent for bringing together 
at the right time the right people, 
or, at any rate, the people that it 
was desirable should meet together. 

She came forward now to greet 
Lord Usk, as he mounted her stair- 
case, and made him a sign to wait 
until she had got rid of a voluble 
Italian secretary of embassy, who 
was impressing some fact upon her 
with a good deal of gesticulation. 
Mrs Sadleir’s gracious and striking 
personality was reflected in her 
dress. Her gown was black, made 
in a severe yet fanciful style that 
was unlike any one else’s. On her 
head she wore an arrangement of 
black lace, which was no more to 
be called a cap than a veil, and 
was the despair of her maid, but 
which, taken in conjunction with 
her bright dark eyes and the silver 
hair rolled smoothly back from her 
forehead, gave her the look of a 
great lady of the old régime. Hav- 
ing disposed of the Italian, she 
turned to Usk. 

“T am very glad indeed that 
you have come in to-night, Usk, 
for I have some one here whom 
you will enjoy meeting. I was 
almost inclined to send a message 
to you at the House by some one 
who was going on there; but I 
thought you might come, so I 
waited. It is M. Drakovics to 
whom I want to introduce you.” 

“What! the Kossuth of the 
Balkans—the Thracian premier?” 
asked Usk, much interested. 

“Yes, the great history-maker 
of to-day. It is a liberal education 
(pray don’t think I intend a pun) 
to hear him talk. Come and I 
will take you to him.” 
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She did not lead him into the 
crowded drawing-room, full of light 
and laughter, but into a smaller 
room near at hand, where a soli- 
tary gentleman in evening dress 
was dimly visible by the rays of 
a@ Moorish lamp hanging in a 
window-recess. He was a small 
shrunken man, with a large bald 
head and a massive brow; and as 
Usk’s eyes grew accustomed to the 
dim light, he saw in the bronzed 
face and heavy grey moustache a 
hint of a likeness to another and 
more successful statesman than 
the Hungarian patriot, a likeness 
which was, moreover, not altogether 
distasteful to M. Drakovics himself. 

“Lord Usk— M. Drakovics,” 
said Mrs Sadleir, briskly. ‘“ Now 
I am going to leave you to have a 
good talk, for I want you to know 
one another. If you will sit here 
in the recess, the curtains will hide 
you, and you will not be seized 
upon by any troublesome acquaint- 
ances.” 

“ Milord,” said M. Drakovics, 
bowing formally, but scanning Usk 
from head to foot in a way which 
made the younger man feel that 
he was being reckoned up and 
his measure taken, “I am much 
honoured in meeting you. Your 
name, and your father’s name also, 
are very well known to us in 
Thracia.” 

“You are very kind,” said Usk, 
in the embarrassed way in which 
the average Englishman receives a 
compliment. “I’m sure I am very 
glad to have the chance of meeting 
you here. I never expected to be 
able to hear about the Thracian 
revolution from one who was in it.” 

“From one who may be said 
to have been at the head of it,” 
corrected M. Drakovics, gravely. 
‘You are interested in Eastern 
Europe, milord ?” 

“Well, any one who takes any 
interest whatever in international 
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politics can scarcely help keeping 
his eye on the Balkan States,” said 
Usk, “and Thracia has always 
seemed to me the most promising 
of them all, if only she got a chance. 
Your long struggle against Roum, 
and the way in which you won 
your freedom, have shown what 
your people are made of.” 

“Yes, indeed,” responded M. 
Drakovics, his eyes lighting up, 
‘‘Thracia is the nation of the future 
in Eastern Europe. We are the 
only truly European race south of 


the Carpathians. The Meesians 
are Slavs, the Dardanians half 
Roumis. Our blood is chiefly 


Latin, with a large Teutonic ad- 
mixture. Our very language is far 
more nearly akin to the Italian 
than to the Slavonic.” 

‘And yet your own name is 
Slavonic?” suggested Usk. 

*‘ Most of our names are, just as 
in religion we belong to the Ortho- 
dox Church. It is the result of 
our isolation, hemmed in as we are 
by Slav races. But our aspirations 
are wholly Western, and the na- 
tional hatred of Scythia, our great 
Slav neighbour, is something extra- 
ordinary.” 

“That was the cause of your 
revolution, wasn’t it?” asked Usk. 
“The generality of us are rather 
misty about your politics here, I’m 
afraid, but that seems to have pene- 
trated into most minds.” 

“Tt was the cause,” returned 
M. Drakovics. ‘‘ You are aware, 
milord, that when we threw off the 
Roumi yoke, many years ago, we 
did so with the assistance — the 
moral support —of Scythia. For 
this assistance we have been paying 
dearly ever since, while we have 
groaned under the rule of the House 
of Franza. No doubt the simplest 
thing would have been to place a 
Scythian archduke at once upon 
the throne, but it was more politic 
to allow us to elect a national sov- 
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ereign, and then to make him a 
Scythian tributary. Our first king, 
Alexander Franza, the patriot who 
had conducted the struggle for 
freedom to a successful issue, saw 
the danger, and tried to guard 
against it, straining every nerve to 
pay off the loans advanced by 
Scythia for various purposes ; but 
he died before he could effect this 
object, and his successors, instead 
of following his example, borrowed 
more largely still, thus placing the 
kingdom completely in the hands 
of Scythia. You know what our 
history has been since our independ- 
ence was guaranteed ; how, with one 
of the finest countries in Europe, 
we have been constantly on the 
verge of bankruptcy. So it was 
when the late king, Peter I1., 
ascended the throne, and our mas- 
ters appeared to think that the 
time had come to complete their 
conquest. Of course he was a pen- 
sioner of Scythia, like his predeces- 
sors, but he was also a man of 
pleasure. When the country had 
been drained of money to supply 
his whims, he was forced to turn 
to Scythia once more. Money was 
granted him, but only for a consid- 
eration. One by one the highest 
posts in the army and Court were 
filled with Scythians, and it was of 
no use for the Thracians to com- 
plain. The Sertchaieff Ministry 
was in power, and the worse things 
grew, the closer its members clung 
to their places, fearing the result of 
any change for themselves. Then 
a chance incident caused an ex- 
plosion , 

“It was connected with your 
own election to the Legislative 
Assembly, was it not?” asked 
Usk. 

“Tt was, milord. I had been 
absent from my country for many 
years, owing to my having taken 
part in a meeting of those who 
wished to bring about a reform by 
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means of constitutional agitation. 
I was a young man when I threw 
in my lot with the reformers, and 
had just begun to practise at the 
bar, but I was obliged to leave 
Thracia, and sacrifice all my pros- 
pects. My years of exile were not 
wasted. I travelled, I worked, I 
associated with earnest men—and I 
found my country a byword every- 
where. At last I could endure it 
no longer, and I made up my mind 
to make one more effort to stir up 
my compatriots to a sense of their 
degradation. I returned to Thracia, 
and found myself received with 
joy, yet with fear, by my old 
friends and by the younger gener- 
ation of patriots that had sprung 
up. Once more we set ourselves 
to form a constitutional party, and 
to educate public opinion. Our 
objects were simple,—the dismissal 
of the Scythians who had been 
thrust into public offices, the 
reform of the whole corrupt admin- 
istration, the cessation of borrowing, 
and the gradual repayment of our 
debt to Scythia by means of the 
money saved by reducing expenses 
and gained by the proper develop- 
ment of the country. We were 
quite ignorant of the extent to 
which our views found favour 
among the people, but we deter- 
mined upon a bold stroke—in order 
both to advertise our programme 
and to show us how we were 
supported. The elections were 
approaching, and we resolved to 
contest every seat for which we 
could find a candidate. The Ad- 
ministration was utterly taken by 
surprise, but its members perceived 
that their chance lay in striking at 
once, and they prepared to begin 
with me. I was elected by a large 


majority for the constituency to 
which I offered myself, but my 
election was declared void by a 
Government order, and a fresh poll 
was announced. 


Soldiers were 
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drafted into the town, nominally 
to preserve the peace, in reality to 
force my constituents to vote for 
the Government candidate, and vast 
numbers of persons crowded in 
from the country districts, drawn 
by the prospect of a struggle. I 
was passing through the market- 
place when a band of my supporters 
called upon me foraspeech. Then, 
milord, I felt a strange fire seize me. 
I remembered the effect, long before, 
of my speech to the meeting for 
taking part in which I was exiled. 
I remembered that in my days as 
barrister I had often moved the 
court to tears and to indignation. 
It was merely a flash of memory, 
but with it came the impulse to 
act. I sought a place from which 
to speak—lI climbed upon a country 
cart—I spoke—I heard the people 
shouting—the Government agent 
ordered the soldiers to arrest me 
—I saw them pushing their way 
through the crowd—they closed 
round me, dragged me down—I 


was rescued—I spoke again, and 


raised the cry of Reform. Before 
I knew what had happened I was 
at the head of a revolution, the 
people had put themselves under 
my guidance, the soldiers had joined 
us, the Government agent was in 
full flight. By my orders he was 
captured and lodged in prison—I 
seemed to perceive at once what 
was to be done. The telegraph- 
office was seized, no message al- 
lowed to be sent but by my au- 
thority. To each of our candidates 
for the Assembly I telegraphed 
what had happened, and his orders. 
A brief pause to concert my plans 
with the leaders of my supporters, 
and we were in action again. The 
news spread through the country 
like wildfire, in a short time the 
whole army was with us, and the 
people were thronging to us in 
enormous numbers. We marched 
to Bellaviste, and entered the city 
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without striking a blow. When 
we laid before the king our de- 
mands for a change of Ministry 
and a new constitution, he preferred 
to abdicate rather than grant them. 
We were nothing loath, and he has 
retired to the south of France on 
a suitable income. A provisional 
government was formed, and has 
remained in power, supported by 
the whole force of the national 
sentiment, for nearly a year. The 
success of our movement was due 
to its spontaneity. If we had pre- 
pared for it, Scythia might have 
gained some inkling of our plan, 
and have out-plotted us, but she 
could not without excuse interfere 
with the accomplished fact. In 
the very first moment of our free- 
dom we ranged Pannonia on our 
side by making overtures to her for 
the conclusion of a commercial 
treaty which had been hindered 
before by the intrigues of Scythia. 
To Scythia we guaranteed the regu- 
lar payment of her interest, and the 
gradual extinction of the debt itself, 
while the dismissed officials received 
honourable terms. It was not easy 
to arrange all this, for at first we 
found it difficult to obtain money, 
and the Thracians are hot-blooded 
and had much to avenge, but I 
would not remain at their head 
without their promise to acquiesce 
in my decisions. Balancing Pan- 
nonia against Scythia in this way, 
we have passed through a year of 
national life, although Scythia re- 
fuses to recognise us, and has 
worked upon our suzerain, Roum, 
to withhold from us hitherto the 
right we asked of choosing our own 
form of government.” 

“Then, if that right were con- 
ceded, you would proclaim a re- 
public?” 

“Certainly not, milord. I might 
approve of such a step theoretically, 
but our people are not ripe for it, 
and not only Scythia, but Pannonia 
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and the other friendly or neutral 
Powers, would scout the idea. I 
look around me on the present 
chaotic state of the country, at the 
new Thracia which is rising out of 
the ruins of the old, and I see that 
it would be impossible for any man 
popularly elected to introduce the 
necessary reforms unless he were 
guaranteed dictatorial powers for a 
term of years, and for this we can- 
not hope. In spite of our marvel- 
lous success hitherto, we are not 
perfect, nor even unanimous, and 
there are many divisions and jeal- 
ousies among us.” 

“Tt shows great self-abnegation 
on your part to give up the idea of 
a republic,” said Usk, “for you 
yourself would be the only possible 
President.” 

‘“‘T fear you rate my moral quali- 
ties too highly, milord. The presi- 
dency would not be a bed of roses. 
Even as it is, my life has already 
been attempted three times, and if 
I were President, Scythia would 
never rest until she had — well, 
brought about my removal, and 
had plunged Thracia into such a 
state of anarchy as might seem to 
justify her in interfering to restore 
order. Besides, I am a Thracian, 
one of the people, and they need 
some one above them and outside 
them to rule them at present. This 
is the reason that we are seeking to 
re-establish the monarchy on a con- 
stitutional basis. This is the reason 
that I have come to England to 
offer the crown of Thracia to you, 
Milord Usk.” 

“Come to offer the crown to me!” 
repeated Usk, stupidly. 

“T will not hide from you, mi- 
lord,” said M. Drakovics, bringing 
his head very close to his hearer's, 
and speaking low and earnestly, 
“that we have made many attempts 
to obtain a king from one of the 
reigning families of Europe. It 
was at first our great hope that we 
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might secure one of the younger 
members of the English royal house, 
but this advantage has been abso- 
lutely refused to us, and it was the 
same with several German princely 
families. We offered the crown to 
Prince Otto Georg of Schwarzwald- 
Molzau, the King of Meesia’s cousin, 
whose family were willing that he 
should accept it, but he considered 
that the kingdom was likely to be 
too troublesome to be agreeable. 
We had even thought of a French 
prince, but there is the religious 
difficulty ——” 

“But I do not belong to the 
Greek Church, and I have no in- 
tention of joining it,” interrupted 
Usk. 

‘*We could accept a Protestant, 
milord, but a Roman Catholic would 
be impossible.” 

“But I am not even remotely 
connected with royalty,” objected 
Usk again. 

“It is the boast of you English 
nobles that you are on a level with 
any of the princely houses of the 
Continent that are not absolutely 
royal,” said M. Drakovics, ‘and 
you are far richer.” 

“Not our family, at any rate,” 
said Usk, with a shrug. “But I 
have had no experience in govern- 
ing. Why don’t you ask some one 
who has been Viceroy of India or 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland?” 

“ Because they are old, milord, 
and you are young: our young na- 
tion needs a young man at its head. 
But you are not a novice in affairs 
of State. Who is so fit to intro- 
duce constitutional principles into 
Thracia as a member of the British 
House of Commons— one, moreover, 
who has shown himself friendly to 
any necessary reform judiciously 
and fairly carried out? Nor would 
you find the actual work of govern- 
ing a very difficult matter. I, who 
have been said to be the Revolu- 
tion, am now the Government. I 
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make the laws, and then explain 
them to the people, and this would 
continue to be the case as long as I 
was so happy as to retain your con- 
fidence, while you acted as the 
visible head of the Government 
and the sign of the unity of the 
nation.” 

“As the figurehead, in fact?” 
said Usk. 

‘Precisely, milord.” 

‘But you ought to have a sol- 
dier, and I am not one.” 

“You are an officer of Volun- 
teers, and that is sufficient.” 

“You seem to know a good deal 
about me.” 

“Tt is natural to study deeply 
the history of one’s future king, 
milord, and you appear to be better 
fitted for the high post I offer you 
than any of the other noblemen to 
whom my thoughts have turned.” 

“ But this is absurd !” cried Usk. 
“You must know that I should not 
be allowed to entertain such an idea 
for a moment. Our Government 
would forbid it instantly. It would 
be high treason, treaty-breaking—I 
don’t know what.” 

“The matter is a secret, milord. 
Once in Thracia, and crowned, your 
Government could scarcely bring 
you back.” 

“Do you expect me to give up 
my own country—make myself an 
outlaw, in fact—for the sake of 
your precious Thracia?” 

‘Yes, milord,” said M. Drako- 
vics, steadily, “that is what I do 
expect. Yon are the very man for 
us—by reason of your personal ad- 
vantages especially. Our people 
admire tall fair men, for they recall 
to them the heroes of their legends. 
Then you are descended from a great 
house of warriors. Milord your 
father fought in the Crimea, your 
grandfather at Waterloo, and your 
great-uncle was killed fighting in 
the cause of Greek Independence. 
Again, you are unmarried, but yet 
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you do not share the tastes of our 
late lamented sovereign, King Peter 
Franza, and you would thus be able 
to consolidate your dynasty and 
strengthen your kingdom by an ad- 
vantageous matrimonial alliance.” 

“That is not the way in which 
we English are accustomed to look 
at marriage,” said Usk, coldly. 

“Tt is the way in which a pa- 
triotic king looks at it, milord. I 
am making no effort to disguise 
from you the drawbacks of the 
great position I offer you. We 
do not want a pleasure-seeker, but 
one who will be a martyr, if need 
be. We need a man who will give 
up his country, his friends, his 
happiness—who will be ready either 
to live or die for this Thracia of 
ours, which we have saved from 
Scythia and the Franzas.” 

M. Drakovics saw that his words 
had at last produced the effect he 
desired. Usk’s head was lifted 
proudly, and the light of battle 
was in his eyes, but his response 
was disappointing. 

*‘T will consider the question,” 
he said. 

“Give me your promise, milord. 
Why should you hesitate? You 
are not thinking of palaces and the 
probable length of your Civil List, 
I know, so why not let me feel 
happy for my country?” 

““T must consult my father. 
has a right to be told.” 

‘“Come back to Thracia with me, 
and be cruwned, and then tell him. 
He will be glad to be spared the 
trouble of advising you.” 

*‘ No, it would not be fair to him. 
I will let you know some time to- 
morrow. Good night,” and he left 
the room before M. Drakovies could 


He 


stop him or even say anything fur- 


ther. His impulse was to get out 
of the house at once, and cool his 
heated brain by walking back to his 
lodgings, but it was contrary to his 
code of politeness to leave without 
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bidding farewell to his hostess. En- 
tering the drawing-room in search 
of her, he was accosted by a man 
whom he knew slightly as connected 
in some way with the ‘ Daily Phono- 
graph.’ 

‘“‘ Nasty sell for you, wasn’t it?” 
he remarked. Usk stared at him 
blankly. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” 
he said. 

“Why, this afternoon — about 
that bill of yours. Have you 
forgotten it already?” 

“Oh—my bill,” repeated Usk, 
vaguely. ‘‘I have been thinking 
of—other things since then. Ex- 
cuse me, I can’t stay.” 

‘“‘ He looks perfectly dazed,” said 
the other man to himself. ‘‘ What 
can it be? Has some girl chucked 
him? No! who’s that talking to 
Mrs Sadleir? Drakovics!” 

He made his way towards his 
hostess, arriving just in time to 
hear her farewell to Usk. 

“Perhaps you will have some- 
thing to tell me to-morrow, Usk. 
If so, look in about three o’clock. 
I shall be quite alone.” 

“Nuts!” muttered the jour- 
nalist. Then aloud to Mrs Sadleir, 
“Surely I saw our old friend 
Drakovics here just now?” 

“Yes, he is here to-night,” said 
the hostess. ‘We don’t make a 
fuss about our foreign guests now- 
adays, and have receptions at Tren- 
tham House and public festivities 
for them, you see. They come and 
go quietly.” 

“Still looking for a king, eh? 
He has come to England to try and 
get hold of the latest royal infant 
as a ruler for his one-horse state, 
hasn’t he?” 

Clever woman though she was, 
Mrs Sadleir could occasionally be 
“drawn,” and this the ‘ Phono- 
graph’ man knew well. She 
smiled now significantly as she 
answered— 
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“No, I really don’t think he has 
designs on the Princess’s baby this 
time. What, must you go?” 

Indeed he must, post - haste to 
the ‘Phonograph’ office, bearing 
news which set editor, foreign 
editor, sub-editor, and printer 
frantically to work, to alter and 
cut and curtail the copy already 
set up in such a way as to provide 
room for a column with startling 
headlines :— 


“THE BALKAN QUESTION, 
RECONSTRUCTION OF THE THRACIAN 
MONARCHY. 

ROMANTIC CHOICE OF A KING. 


CROWN OFFERED TO AN ENGLISH 
NOBLEMAN. 


INTERVIEW WITH VISCOUNT USK, M.P.” 


In justice to the journalist, it 
must be said that the account of 
the “interview” was very short, 
consisting chiefly of the true state- 
ment that Lord Usk had kept his 
own counsel and declined to dis- 
cuss the subject; but the foreign 
editor and his subordinates supplied 
a concise account of Thracia and its 
history and revolution to fill up 
the space, and to gratify the in- 
terest and curiosity of the British 
public, which developed both these 
qualities very largely on the morrow. 

Usk was not a subscriber to the 
‘Daily Phonograph,’ and his man- 
servant, who was, knew his duty 
far too well to put any questions to 
his master in the morning, although 
there was a flutter of pleased excite- 
ment diversifying his usual sober 
demeanour, which Usk noticed with 
a feeling of miserable surprise. 

“Very likely I talked in my 
sleep,” he said to himself, conscious 
of having spent a troubled night, 
and then he mapped out his plan 
of operations for the day. The 
morning must be spent at the 
House of Commons, where he was 
serving on an important Committee, 
but in the afternoon he would run 
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down into Kent, tothe country-house 
at which his father was staying, 
and tell Lord Caerleon all about 
M. Drakovics and his offer. Having 
arrived at this decision, he drove to 
the House without meeting any one, 
and did his best to concentrate his 
mind on the work of the Committee, 
although he could not help glancing 
occasionally at Mr Forfar, who was 
stretching his long length a few 
seats from him, and wondering 
what he would say if he knew the 
honour which Thracia was desirous 
of conferring upon his supporter. 
As it chanced, Mr Forfar had hap- 
pened to glance at the ‘ Phono- 
graph’ before coming down to the 
House, and was now asking himself 
languidly whether it was Usk or 
the editor who had suddenly gone 
mad, but this Usk did not know. 
That the secret of his proposed 
elevation was not confined to him- 
self, however, he discovered as he 
left the committee-room, when one 
of his friends rushed past him in a 
hurry. 

*‘ Been reading a lot of lies in the 
‘Phonograph’ about you, Usk,” he 
cried cheerfully. ‘“‘ What rot those 
fellows will put in sometimes !” 

Then it had got about already ! 
Usk was literally unable to muster 
up the necessary courage to go and 
look at the paper, and as he left the 
House he felt guiltily that the mem- 
bers he met turned to look at him, 
and that the policemen who had 
the advantage of knowing him by 
sight were reaping a golden harvest 
for pointing him out to eager and 
ignorant questioners. He wanted 
to see what the ‘Phonograph’ said 
about him, and to know how it had 
gained its information, but it seemed 
much too barefaced a proceeding to 
walk into a shop and buy a copy. 
He would go home, and send his 
servant out to get one. But when 
he reached his lodgings he found 
that this was unnecessary. In the 
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arm-chair in his sitting-room sat his 
father, with a copy of the delinquent 
journal in his hand. 

“Well, Usk,” said Lord Caerleon, 
“good morning. May I ask whether 
this is true?” and he held out the 
paper, which was folded so as to 
exhibit the headlines to the best 
advantage. 

“T don’t know what they say 
there,” returned Usk, “‘ but it’s true 
that Drakovics invited me to become 
King of Thracia last night. He said 
he came to England on purpose.” 

‘“‘Ah!” said Lord Caerleon, medi- 
tatively. ‘Seen Cyril this morn- 
ing?” 

‘“‘ No,” said Usk, surprised by the 
sudden question. 

“ Well, I have, and I can tell you 
what he is doing now. He is going 
about with my authority contra- 
dicting this report, and talking big 
about libel actions against the ‘ Daily 
Phonograph.’ ” 

“That strikes one as rather pre- 
mature, doesn’t it?” said Usk, and 
his father knew by his tone that he 
was not pleased. 

“Tt has that appearance,” he said 
quickly, “but these things spread 
so fast, and it had to be stopped 
before you got into trouble. Look 
here, Usk, I want you to give this 
thing up, and I'll tell you my rea- 
sons.” 

“Yes, sir?” and Usk prepared 
himself to listen. 

‘¢Well, the first is that I’m an 
old man, and I can’t do without 
you. My father’s elder brother, 
your great-uncle, went off to fight 
for Greece, as you know, and never 
came back. I can’t give you up for 
that sort of thing now. Is that 
enough for you, Usk?” 

“Certainly, if you put it in that 
way.” 

Lord Caerleon’s eyes glistened, 
but he went on gruffly enough. 

“My second reason is that you 
are not the man forit. Oh, I know 
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you would look the part all right, 
and do your utmost to make the 
thing a success, but there’s more 
worldly wisdom in Cyril’s little 
finger than in your whole body. 
If the fools had only thought of 
offering the crown to him, he would 
be at the head of a Balkan Con- 
federacy in a month, but you 
The fact is, Usk, you are too Eng- 
lish—you don’t know when you're 
beaten. Instead of taking a licking 
quietly, you are up again as soon as 
you come to, and fighting with all 
the breath knocked out of you. As 
for Cyril, he will have made it up 
with the other chap after the first 
round, and started ahead to choose 
his own ground, ready for another 
fight when it’s necessary, and that 
time Cyril will win.” 

“Shall I advise Drakovics to 
transfer his offer to Cyril, then?” 

“Certainly not. I don’t intend 
to subsidise a bankrupt Balkan 
estate out of my rents, and I have 
no wish that you should be obliged 
to do it either. Cyril will come to 
smash quite soon enough without a 
crown to drag him down. He is so 
sharp that he is bound to go too far 
some day. No, Usk, you are the 
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man for it if there was a fair field, 
but there isn’t, and I can’t stand 
your going off and being shot or 
dynamited by Scythian agents.” 

“But Mrs Sadleir must have 
known what Drakovics wanted, 
and yet she said nothing to dis- 
suade me from accepting the 
crown.” 

“JT daresay not. Women are 
always ready to send out sons and 
lovers on forlorn hopes—especially 
other people’s sons and lovers. It 
requires a practical, unromantic man 
to look into the thing first, and de- 
cide whether the game is worth the 
candle. Mrs Sadleir is as sensible 
a woman generally as any I know, 
but she has not outlived her en- 
thusiasms yet, and she is quite 
ready to give Thracia a king at 
my expense, and I don’t see it. 
When I’m gone, it'll be a different 
thing. You will have only your- 
self to please then, but the Thracians 
will probably have killed or banished 
two or three kings, and run through 
a few republics, by that time. In 
any case, I ask you, as a favour to 
me, to refuse this offer now.” 

“T will write to Drakovics at 
once,” said Usk, and he did. 


CHAPTER II,—FRESH WOODS AND PASTURES NEW. 


A year had passed, and the situa- 
tion in Thracia was unchanged. M. 
Drakovics’s search for a king had 
not yet proved successful, but the 
Provisional Government still re- 
mained in power, and the Thracians 
lived and throve under a regimen of 
what their enemies called autocracy 
washed down by draughtsof rhetoric. 
Only M. Drakovics, whose life had 
again been twice attempted, looked 
out ahead with troubled eyes, and 
yearned for the tall Englishman who 
had seemed likely to prove such an 
efficient coadjutor in his task of 
governing. In England, however, 





the year had not been barren of 
changes. General Lord Caerleon 
slept with his fathers in the family 
burying-placein Llandiarmid Abbey, 
and Viscount Usk’s placeinthe House 
of Commons knew him no more. 
Misfortune seemed to dog this young 
man’s footsteps. Once again he had 
obtained leave to bring in his bill, 
but it had been deliberately talked 
out by the Labour members in re- 
venge for his voting against them 
on one of their pet questions. There 
was thus no help for him, and on 
his father’s death he was compelled 
to vacate his seat, and seek the 
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serene retirement of the Upper 
House. Moreover, the constituents 
whom he was so sorry to leave did 
not display on this occasion the 
fixity of purpose with which he 
had always credited them, for they 
rejected with ignominy the candi- 
date who inherited his principles, 
and chose as their representative an 
agitator who promised to bring in a 
bill to divide the Llandiarmid do- 
main among them in the shape of 
allotments. 

Nor was this all, for he presently 
found that even the possession of a 
historic house and innumerable heir- 
looms was not an unmixed privilege. 
The marquisate was by no means a 
rich one, for its inheritors had all 
had a reprehensible taste for invest- 
ing their spare cash in works of art 
instead of more easily convertible 
securities, and the succession duty 
on these bade fair to ruin their un- 
fortunate possessor. The owner of 
land which would not let, and of 
pictures which he could not sell, he 
found himself forced to raise the 
necessary money by means of mort- 
gages on his property, when all 
all other means had failed. The 
interest on these was another im- 
portant consideration, and when, 
after settling matters as far as 
possible, the new Marquis and his 
brother met one evening in the 
great hall at Llandiarmid to talk 
things over, the outlook was far 
from cheerful. 

“Tt’s quite evident that we can’t 
keep up this place, Cyril,” said 
Caerleon. “If I could let it fora 
year or so, and get the house in 
town off my hands, I think we 
might just tide over the difficulty.” 

“Surely it would be enough to 
sell Caerleon House,” said Cyril, 
lazily, but with some surprise in 
his tones, as he sat with his arms 
behind his head and looked at his 
brother. ‘No one will expect you 
to entertain much here while you 
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are in mourning, so you can lie low 
for a year and keep down expenses.” 

“Tt’s not only of the actual ex- 
penses of the place this year that I 
am thinking,” said Caerleon, “ but 
of the future. I want to set things 
right for you, Cyril, and to do that 
I must save.” 

‘Oh, don’t trouble yourself about 
me,” said Cyril, lightly. ‘I have 
always got on all right hitherto, and 
I suppose you'll find me a crust 
and a shake-down in your diggings, 
wherever they are.” 

It had been a shock to Caerleon 
to find, from some words his father 
had let fall on his deathbed, that 
he had made no special provision 


for Cyril, leaving him almost 
entirely dependent on his elder 
brother, and that this omission 


was due to design, and not to 
forgetfulness. 

*“T want you two to stick to- 
gether,” said the old Marquis to 
his elder son, “and so I have not 
left Cyril anything of his own. 
He has your mother’s money, which 
will keep him from starvation, but 
for anything more he must come to 
you. He will have some considera- 
tion for your money, but he would 
be sure to speculate with anything 
that was in his own power.” 

Caerleon found this utterance 
hard to reconcile with his father’s 
expressed opinion of Cyril’s shrewd- 
ness and worldly wisdom, and he 
also resented the arrangement as 
unfair to Cyril. What if he should 
desire to marry? Hence his eager- 
ness to put matters on a more 
satisfactory footing. 

“T am afraid that things will 
have to remain as they are for the 
present,” he said; “but you may 
be sure that as soon as possible I 
shall do what I can for you.” 

“Thanks awfully,” yawned Cyril. 
“But what about the present? 
When you have succeeded in leav- 
ing yourself without any dwelling- 
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place but your London lodgings, 
what do you mean to do?” 

“What is there to do?” asked 
Caerleon. “I can do no good in 
the Lords, and I can’t get into the 
Commons. They even take away 
from me the means of living on my 
own place 

‘“‘ And ameliorating the condition 
of your tenants, and making Llan- 
diarmid a social centre for all the 
art and learning and enlightenment 
of the county,” said Cyril. “ Well, 
granted all this, what then?” 

‘Let us go abroad,” said Caer- 
leon, suddenly. “ We haven’t had 
a prowl together for years, and we 
can sink our titles and live on the 
cheap.” 

“To be sure,” said Cyril. “ Let 
us leave our ungrateful country, 
which presents our ancestors with 
dinner-services and swords of hon- 
our and statues and plate, which 
we don’t want and mustn’t sell, 
and makes us pay duty on them. 
The wide world is before us. 
Where shall we turn? I say, let 
us go to Kashmir and shoot moun- 
tain sheep, or Polar bears, or my 
lord the elephant, or anything we 
may come across.” 

“Won't do,” said Caerleon. “I 
should have you knocking up again, 
right away from all medical help. 
It must be somewhere nearer home.” 

“Oh, let’s go to Bournemouth or 
Torquay, then. So cheerful, and 
so novel, and plenty of doctors.” 

“No, I know. We will go to 
Hungary and look up Gyula Tem- 
eszy. He promised us some wolf- 
hunting if ever we came to see 
him.” 

“Very well. 





I haven’t seen him 


since he came down to Eton to see 
his old tutor again, and tipped me 
a sov. because I was your brother ; 
but I suppose he’ll know you again 
all right, and accept your references 
for my respectability. 
write to him now?” 


Going to 
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“Oh, no. We will drop in on 
him and take him by surprise, and 
then we can loiter on the way if 
we like, and not rush across Europe 
by express. We will go quietly, 
and look out for adventures.” 

‘All right; then you intend to 
walk, I suppose? That means no 
servants, of course.” 

“We won’t make any cut-and- 
dried plan, but go as we choose, 
and I don’t see why we shouldn’t 
tramp it occasionally, when you 
feel up to it. I won’t take Jameson, 
certainly, and I don’t think you'll 
want yourman. Let us take Harry 
Wright between us. He can turn 
his hand to most things, and he'll 
be useful if we have to buy horses. 
We may have to ride to Temeszy’s 
place. I fancy there’s no railway 
near it.” 

** T’m agreeable,” said Cyril, “and 
we'll stay away until we yearn for 
home again, and feel able to say, 
‘England, with all thy faults (and 
you’ve a beastly lot of them), I love 
thee still.’ We can’t at present.” 

In this way the matter was 
settled, and a few days later the 
brothers left Llandiarmid for Lon- 
don, where Caerleon did his best to 
make a satisfactory disposition of 
his rather complicated affairs, and 
Cyril went round to say good-bye to 
his lady friends, Cyril was a very 
popular young man in London 
society, where he had found a foot- 
ing as soon as he left Eton. He 
had been absent for a short time as 
unpaid attaché in the British Em- 
bassy at Pavelsburg, but the Scythi- 
an winter proved too severe for him, 
and he was invalided home, to take 
up a pleasant existence about town, 
while believing implicitly that he 
was only waiting until a suitable 
post should offer itself for his ac- 
ceptance in some more genial clime. 
As a younger son, he was free from 
the pursuit of the match-making 
mothers and daughters who had 
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made Caerleon’s life such a burden 
to him. No one wanted to marry 
him, and, fortunately for himself, 
he felt no desire to marry any one. 
The part he had chosen in the 
Human Comedy was that of the 
Laughing Philosopher, and he 
played it with complete satisfaction 
to himself and to his world. He 
was a universal favourite among the 
ladies, helping the elder ones to 
arrange their cotillons and organise 
their charity bazaars, while for the 
younger ones he designed costumes 
for fancy balls, and was always 
ready to suggest ideas for any 
scheme of pleasure. Among men 
he was not quite so popular. Those 
who did not know him well re- 
garded him as entirely a ladies’ 
man, while some few who had 
penetrated more deeply into his 
character were a little afraid of him, 
and half suspected him of hiding 
deep designs under a mask of light- 
ness. This was not the case, how- 
ever. Cyril was quite conscious of 
his own powers of mind, but he had 
no objection to using them to smooth 
his path in society until some greater 
opportunity should come in his way. 

Among the many houses at which 
he felt compelled to declare his 
plans was Mrs Sadleir’s, and he 
breathed a sigh of relief when he 
found himself approaching it at the 
end of an afternoon of polite lamen- 
tation and playful scolding on the 
subject of his madness in burying 
his social talents among unappreci- 
ative foreigners. Mrs Sadleir was 
too much at home with him to 
waste time in unnecessary badinage. 
If she had anything to say, she was 
wont to come to the point at once, 
and this particular occasion was no 
exception to the rule. 


“And so you are going to 


Hungary, Cyril?” she said, as he 
came into the room, without offer- 
ing him any conventional greeting. 
**Oh, don’t accuse me of witchcraft. 
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I have had Caerleon here already. 
He dropped in between visits to his 
lawyer and his tailor, I believe, 
and he didn’t strike me as looking 
at all well, poor fellow! Now, I 
have only one remark to make. 
Has it struck you that Hungary 
and Thracia are not at all far 
apart ?” 

“No, indeed,” said Cyril, with a 
start. “I never thought of it. 
And I’m certain it hasn’t occurred 
to Caerleon either—that is, unless 
you have put it into his head.” 

“Mydear Cyril,” said Mrs Sadleir, 
severely, “I was not born yester- 
day. Your poor dear father called 
and gave me such a scolding last 
year for tempting Caerleon to throw 
away his life in Thracia that I 
vowed I would never speak to any 
of you on the subject again, and I 
haven’t mentioned it to Caerleon. 
I merely wish to know whether 
you think there is any possibility 
that M. Drakovics’s scheme may be 
carried out after all?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said 
Cyril, reflectively. ‘Caerleon is 
in rather an ugly temper just now, 
for him, and I shouldn’t wonder if 
he did anything desperate. The 
Governor is gone, you see, and it 
was only his expressed wish that 
kept him at home before.” 

“Yes, I see,” returned Mrs Sad- 
leir. ‘And what do you think of 
the matter, Cyril? On which side 
would your influence be?” 

“Well,” said Cyril, “it seems 
to me that it wouldn’t be bad fun 
to try it. I’m not up to larks 
much generally, but there’s a good 
deal that’s new in this thing. I 
wouldn’t go in for it myself for 
anything, but I shouldn’t so much 
mind seeing Caerleon through. It 
would certainly be a new sensation, 
one of the few still possible to most 
ordinary mortals in this worn-out 
old world, to find oneself a king’s 
brother—a royalty, in fact. One 
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hears of a few fellows who have 
been made kings in the Cannibal 
Islands, or Central Africa; but it’s 
not often that one gets the chance 
of a properly organised European 
kingdom. It’s not halfa bad idea.” 

“Then I am to understand,” 
said Mrs Sadleir, “that in case M. 
Drakovics should under any circum- 
stances renew his offer of the crown 
(mind, I don’t in the least say he 
will, for his patriotic feelings were 
very much wounded by Caerleon’s 
refusal), your valuable advice and 
assistance would be on the side of 
the angels—that is, of the luckless 
Thracians ?” 

“Well,” said Cyril again, “I 
think the angels would get it that 
time. I should never think of 
letting Caerleon go into a job of 
the kind by himself; but really and 
truly I don’t believe he would come 
to such awful smash if I was there 
to back him up. I should make it 
my business to play him off against 
Drakovics. It isn’t healthy for that 
old man to get his own way so 
much. I am morally certain that 
he would very soon begin to pre- 
. sume if he had only Caerleon to 
deal with.” 

“M. Drakovics ought to be very 
much obliged to you. I almost 
think I must warn him of your 
intentions. You know that I cor- 
respond with him occasionally? 
But really, Cyril, I scarcely think 
that it would be possible for you 
and Caerleon to reign together in 
the affectionate way you suggest, 
like the two kings of Barataria.” 

“Or the Heavenly Twins,” said 
Cyril. ‘No, of course I mean the 
Siamese Twins. I’m afraid the 
kingdom would hardly stand it. 
No, Mrs Sadleir, my ambition is a 
much higher one. I mean to be 


the power behind the throne.” 

“But that is M. Drakovics’s 
destined place,” 
Sadleir. 


objected Mrs 
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‘Then I shall be the man behind 
Drakovies,” said Cyril, calmly. 

“T don’t know that I am justi- 
fied in letting such a firebrand 
loose upon Thracia,” said Mrs 
Sadleir ; “ but M. Drakovics knows 
something about you, and if he 
chooses to take Caerleon with such 
an encumbrance, it will be his own 
doing. You don’t know M. Drako- 
vies, do you, Cyril? Well, I will 
give you a letter of introduction to 
him if you like—only to he de- 
livered if you visit Thracia, of 
course. - When you have had a 
little time in Hungary, you will be 
able to judge better of Caerleon’s 
state of mind, and to see whether 
he is inclined to give the thing a 
trial. If so, extend your travels 
into Thracia, and deliver this letter. 
I have been writing it this after- 
noon.” 

“Rather previous, surely?” 
asked Cyril, with uplifted eyebrows; 
but he took the letter readily 
enough, and put it safely into his 
pocket, and it was packed carefully 
among his most treasured posses- 
sions before he and his brother 
started on their journey, an event 
which was announced to the world 
in the following terms by the 
‘Morning Post’ :— 

**The Marquis of Caerleon and 
Lord Cyril Mortimer left England 
yesterday afternoon for the Con- 
tinent, with the intention of under- 
taking an extended tour in Eastern 
Europe.” 

Thanks to Caerleon’s foresight in 
not sending word to his friend of 
their intended visit to Hungary, 
the tour was carried on in a very 
leisurely fashion indeed, and the 
brothers lounged through Europe, 
to use Cyril’s phrase, by unfre- 
quented routes, spending now a 
day and now a week in old half- 
deserted towns, left high and dry 
by the stream of modern progress. 
There was nothing very inspiriting 
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in such travelling to men who were 
neither antiquarians nor photo- 
graphic maniacs ; but Caerleon had 
a vague idea that he was improving 
his mind by visiting the scenes of 
old German history, while Cyril 
was as well content to put in his 
time on the Continent in this way 
as in another. The person who 
suffered most was Wright, the 
groom, who found himself debarred 
in most places from communion 
with his kind owing to his ignor- 
ance of the language, and he re- 
joiced unfeignedly when the course 
of his masters’ wanderings brought 
them at last to Janoszwar, the town 
nearest to Count Gyula Temeszy’s 
castle. 

Janoszwar was reached late one 
evening, and the travellers looked 
about them in some dismay as they 
drove to the hotel which had been 
recommended to them by some 
tourists they had met at Szegedin 
as the only one at which it was 
possible for English people to stay. 
The town was very small, and al- 
most incredibly dirty, while, to add 
to their discomfort, they found on 
arriving that they could not be 
received at the hotel. Its accom- 
modation was extremely limited at 
the best of times, and now all the 
rooms were in the occupation of the 
family of a Scythian officer of high 
rank, who was visiting the town 
for the sake of the mineral springs 
in its neighbourhood. This the 
landlord, a Hungarian who had 
spent some years in America, ex- 
plained volubly and sorrowfully, 
and invited his intending guests 
to depart at once. But Cyril was 
tired, and Caerleon, fearing that he 
might be going to fall ill again, tried 
to parley, pointing out that it was 
impossible for them to drive on 
eighteen miles farther to the Cha- 
teau Temeszy that night, and offer- 
ing double the usual prices for the 
necessary accommodation. Still the 
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landlord remained firm, though with 
deepening regret, as recognising that 
he had to deal with wealthy English 
milords, declaring that the Herr 
Oberst had assured him he would 
leave instantly if any other guests 
were admitted into the hotel. There 
seemed to be nothing to do but to 
seek some other resting-place, and 
Caerleon was just returning to the 
carriage in despair, when a white- 
haired man came slowly down the 
outer stair of the inn, leaning heav- 
ily on a stick, 

‘Here is the gracious Herr Oberst 
himself!” said the landlord; and 
Cyril, who had been acting as his 
brother’s interpreter with the worthy 
man’s Hungarian German and even 
less intelligible English, prepared to 
address the new-comer in Scythian, 
but this proved unnecessary. 

“Sure I thought I heard English 
voices,” said the Herr Oberst, ‘‘ and 
ut struck me that the landlord might 
be following too rigorously the or- 
ders I gave um. ‘The fact is, gen- 
tlemen, that niost of the people rich 
enough to travel in these parts are 
Austrian Jews, and me wife has a 
great objection to Jews, so that the 
only way I[ could get her here was 
by engaging to keep out of their 
reach. But I can assure you that 
I had no desire to inconvenience 
English travellers You are 
English, gentlemen ?” 

“We are,” said Caerleon. ‘I 
am Lord Caerleon, and this is my 
brother.” 

“T am much honoured, me lord,” 
said the Herr Oberst, bowing deeply. 
‘‘ Allow me to introjuce meself. Me 
name is O’Malachy—The O’Mal- 
achy, at your servus, the represent- 
atuv of the ancient kings of Leitrum, 
and I will be much displeased if you 
go a step farther to-night. Sure me 
son has not yet arrived, and what 
does me daughter want with two 
rooms? Weill just tell some of the 
landlord’s fellers to bundle our 
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traps out of the rooms, and you 
will have them.” 

“Pray don’t disturb Miss O’Mal- 
achy,” entreated Caerleon in con- 
sternation. ‘I could not think of 
turning a lady out of her room. If 
you would be so kind as to allow 
my brother to occupy the room your 
son is not using, my servant and I 
will find quarters elsewhere.” 

“Not a bit of ut!” cried the 
O’Malachy. ‘Would I turn you 
away when there are empty rooms 
waiting for you? Come, young 
gentleman,” turning to Cyril, “just 
make your brother understand that 
if he won’t stay he’ll oblige us all 
to turn out and leave the place free 
for um. Isn’t a whole hotel big 
enough for two families ?” 

“You are very kind,” began 
Caerleon. But the O’Malachy was 
in full retreat up the stairs again. 
At the top he turned and paused 
for a moment, the lamplight shin- 
ing on his bronzed face and white 
moustache and imperial. 

“A good night to you!” he called 
out. ‘T’ll be pleased to resoom 
your acquaintance in the morning, 
me lord. Now, you don’t leave 
this hotel—at least, itll be the 
worse for ut if you do!” 

After this hospitable intimation, 
the travellers held back no longer, 
and speedily found themselves estab- 
lished very comfortably, for the 
landlord was delighted not to be 
compelled to turn away such pro- 
mising guests from his door. Noth- 
ing was too good for them, and they 
went to bed well content, after 
commissioning the host to procure 
horses in the morning for their in- 
tended ride to Chateau Temeszy. 

In the morning, therefore, they 
started, leaving Wright at the hotel 
with the luggage until it could be 
sent for, and bidding a grateful 
farewell to the O’Malachy, who was 
smoking a wonderful cigar on the 
balcony over the door. The ride 
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was a long one, and the roads very 
bad, but Caerleon had brought a 
map of the district with him, and 
by its aid they succeeded in find- 
ing their way. But disappointment 
awaited them when they reached 
the castle. Everything was shut 
up, and the only person in authority 
was an aged steward, who informed 
them that Temeszy Gyula (putting 
the surname first in true Hungarian 
fashion) was in Paris and the rest 
of the family at Vienna. The Eng- 
lish gentlemen might inspect the 
castle and the stables while a meal 
was being prepared for them, the 
best possible at such short notice, 
but the old man could not venture 
to invite them to take up their 
quarters in the house without in- 
structions from his master. It was 
also possible that the Count’s for- 
esters might organise a wolf-hunt 
some day for the strangers’ benefit, 
but it would still be best for them 
to return to Janoszwar until Count 
Gyula could be communicated with. 

“T didn’t know we were such 
suspicious-looking characters,” grum- 
bled Cyril after lunch, as they 
mounted their horses to retrace 
their weary way. 

“And we shall have to quarter 
ourselves upon the O’Malachy 
again,” responded Caerleon. ‘‘ That’s 
what I mind. It looks such a 
shabby thing to do.” 

But when they reached the hotel 
they found their rooms ready, and 
the landlord and Wright waiting 
for them. 

“The old gentleman up-stairs tell 
us to look out for. you, my lord,” 
said the latter to his master. ‘’E 
said as you’d most likely be comin’ 
back about this time.” 

“Did O’Malachy know that Tem- 
eszy was away when we started?” 
asked Caerleon of Cyril as they sat 
at dinner. 

“ Don’t 


know,” said Cyril. 


“Perhaps he thought you looked 
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as though a ride would do you 
good. He seems a decent enough 
old chap, anyhow. His wife is a 
Scythian lady, Wright tells me.” 

“Oh, by the bye, that reminds 
me,” said Caerleon ; “ we must call 
to-morrow. I'll ;tell Wright to 
hunt up our visiting-cards, and we’ll 
do the thing in style.” 


But Caerleon and his brother 
were not destined to make the 
acquaintance of the O’Malachy’s 
family in the orthodox fashion they 
had contemplated, for in the morn- 
ing, as they breakfasted, they heard 
excited voices outside their door. 
They had just decided that it would 
not do to pay their call until the 
afternoon, and that the morning 
might be profitably spent in climb- 
ing one of the mountains which 
surrounded the little town, and 
Cyril, who was not devoid of 
curiosity, thought that the present 
would be a good opportunity of 
consulting the landlord as to the 
best way to take. Opening the 
door, therefore, he stepped out 
casually, to find the landlord, his 
wife, and the servants engaged in 
an animated colloquy with a very 
handsome lady in an _ elaborate 
dressing-gown, who was standing 
on the outer stair and talking 
French and German alternately. 

* You tell me that she is gone?” 
she was saying. ‘But no! I say 
it is impossible. She would be 
terrified.” 

“There is no danger, madame,” 
suggested the landlord, soothingly ; 
“and no doubt the gracious young 
lady knows this.” 

“No danger!” cried madame, 
vivaciously. ‘‘ When there may at 
this very moment be wolves, brigands, 
avalanches, menacing my child? 
What though she does think she 
is safe? Her very confidence may 
be her greatest danger. She must be 
followed—rescued—immediately.” 
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“T assure you, madame, that 
mademoiselle is perfectly safe,” 
repeated the landlord. Madame 
wrung her hands. 

“My excellent man, what can 
you understand of a mother’s feel- 
ings? I tell you my daughter 
must be rescued. If there is no 
one else, I will go myself, although 
I have never walked a mile in my 
life, and the Herr Oberst is quite 
helpless with his gout.” 

“It is unnecessary for madame 
to incommode herself,” said the 
landlord, sulkily. ‘If she insists 
upon it, two of the men shall go, 
although it is absolutely impossible 
to spare them from the farm.” 

“‘ Naturally I insist upon it,” re- 
turned madame. ‘“ What is your 
farm to me? The men shall be 
paid. Send them off at once. If 
only there was some friend near 
who might help us!” 

“Pardon me, madame,” said 
Caerleon, coming forward. He 
had been listening in bewilder- 
ment to the colloquy over Cyril’s 
shoulder, and picking up snatches 
of what was said. ‘I think I have 
the honour of addressing Madame 
O’Malachy? Can my brother and 
I be of any assistance to you?” 

“My dear sir,” said madame, 
with a charming smile, “I am 
ashamed to trouble you, but you 
would confer the greatest possible 
favour on my husband and myself 
if you would be so good as to help 
us. My daughter is a headstrong 
child, and she has started off early 
this morning to visit the sick 
daughter of a huntsman in the 
mountains. To ask you to give up 
your own concerns on account of 
the whim of a foolish girl is too 
bad, and yet I have no one else to 
send.” 

‘*We shall be delighted if we 
can be of any use,” said Caerleon. 
“Do I understand that you would 
like us to meet Mademoiselle 
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O’Malachy and bring her home? 
We were intending to spend the 
morning in the mountains, so that 
we shall not even need to change 
our plans,” 

“‘ Monsieur is too good,” returned 
Madame O’Malachy. ‘I am deso- 
lated to be obliged to incommode 
him in this way, but my daughter 
has always lived in the country 
with her godmother, and knows 
nothing of the dangers which beset 
a young girl alone.” 

“But still, madame,” put in 
Cyril, “one can have nothing but 
admiration for the amiable instinct 
which has prompted mademoiselle 
to set out by herself to relieve a 
sick girl.” 

‘You are too amiable, monsieur,” 
said madame. ‘“ My daughter is 
dévote, what you call ‘religious, 
and this quality makes a great deal 
of trouble for herself and for other 
people. But behold me only half- 
dressed!” and madame became 
suddenly aware that her abundant 
dark hair, scarcely yet tinged with 
grey, was coiled negligently in a 
loose knot on her neck; “ pardon 
me, gentlemen, and remember my 
anxiety. Pray scold my daughter 
well when you find her. Aw re- 
voir /” and she retreated up-stairs. 

“Pleasant woman, Madame 
O’Malachy,” Caerleon remarked to 
Cyril when they had obtained 
directions from the landlord as to 
the exact situation of the hunts- 
man’s cottage, and had started on 
their walk, “ but I can’t quite make 
her out.” 

“Can’t you?” said Cyril. “I 
can. I’ve met too many of her 
before.” 

“She seemed so very anxious 
and excited,” went on Caerleon, 
pursuing his own train of thought, 
“and yet she doesn’t appear to 
care much for her daughter.” 

“Not a scrap!” said Cyril, em- 
phatically. “Rather hates her 
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than otherwise, I should say, from 
her tone. Fact is, either she parti- 
cularly wants the hotel to herself 
to-day, or she wishes to throw one 
of us, presumably you, with the 
young lady. Well, forewarned is 
forearmed.” 

“ But it couldn’t have been all 
humbug. She wouldn’t have shown 
up in that costume if she hadn’t 
been really anxious.” 

“That costume!” said Cyril. 
‘“*T’m as sure as that I’m here that 
every hair of that coil was arranged 
with an eye to its effect on us.” 

‘* But she came down in a dress- 
ing-gown.” 

“Yes, but what kind of dressing- 
gown? When a Scythian lady, 
and still more a Sarmatian,—and 
there’s a good deal more of the 
Sarmatian than the Scythian about 
our fair friend,—shows up in a 
dressing-gown, you may be pretty 
sure that it’s a court-dress rather 
differently made. Madame knows 
how to dress her part to the letter.” 

Caerleon only grunted, and they 
went on in silence for some time. 
The path was steep, and Cyril found 
that the climbing took all the breath 
he had to spare. 

** How much farther now to the 
top?” he asked at last, when they 
reached a sheltered nook in the 
hillside where a few pine-trees 
nestled. 

“A good two miles yet,” said 
Caerleon, looking back on the way 
they had come. 

“ Then I give in,” said Cyril, resol- 
utely, sitting down on arock. ‘I’m 
about done, and I will leave the 
further chase of this young person 
to you. Ten to one but she'll come 
down some other way when you are 
gone on to the hut, and I shall get 
hold of her and give her a good 
lecture.” 

“Lecture a strange girl?” 

‘Rather! Ishall say, ‘My young 
friend, to try and thrust your school- 
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mistress’s views on papa and mamma 
is not religion, but self-will, and to 
emphasise them by running off like 
this is not heroic, but bad -tem- 
pered.’” 


CHAPTER IIIl.—‘‘ IF THOU WERT 


Leaving his brother to contem- 
plate the beauties of nature under 
the shade of the pines, Caerleon 
resumed the interrupted climb, find- 
ing his progress much more rapid 
than it had been when Cyril was 
his companion, and at last arrived 
at a point whence he could descry 
the huntsman’s cottage, built under 
the shelter of a towering crag. 
Pausing for a moment to determine 
which of two paths now before him 
would be more likely to lead him to 
it directly, he heard footsteps above 
him, and presently a lady came in 
sight round a turning in the right- 
hand path. Tall and slight, she 
wore a plain tweed dress and felt 
hat, and the neatness and trimness 
of her appearance struck Caerleon 
as most refreshing after the alter- 
nate dowdiness and magnificence of 
many of the Austrian belles he had 
come across. It did not occur to 
him at first that this stately lady 
could be the hoydenish little Scyth- 
ian schoolgirl of whom he was in 
search, but presently it struck him 
as unlikely that two young ladies 
would be wandering alone in the 
mountains on the same day, and he 
advanced to meet the girl. 

‘Excuse me,” he said, taking off 
his cap, “ but have I the honour of 
speaking to Mdlle. O’Malachy ?” 

“T am Nadia O’Malachy,” she 
replied, looking at him with an 
expression in which he read sur- 
prise not wholly unmixed with 
resentment. He noticed that her 


eyes were large and grey, and 
that her wavy dark hair grew 
She spoke 


low on her brow. 
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“All right ; I wish you luck. If 
mademoiselle has a tongue anything 
approaching her mamma’s, you will 
be pretty well pulverised by the 
time I come back. Well, I’m off.” 


” 


KIND AS THOU ART FAIR 





English readily, but with a slight 
foreign accent. 

“T must ask you to forgive me 
for stopping you in this way,” said 
Caerleon, hoping to disarm her 
wrath, “ but the fact is that Madame 
O’Malachy was very anxious about 
you, and I promised to see you 
safely back to the hotel.” 

‘‘My mother sent you after me?” 
she said quickly. “It was quite 
unnecessary. Pray continue your 
walk.” 

“The object of my walk is 
achieved,” said Caerleon. ‘I have 
only to return.” 

“‘T have told you,” said the girl, 
angrily, “that I do not desire your 
company.” 

Caerleon laughed inwardly. The 
walk seemed to promise some amuse- 
ment. “And I regret, mademois- 
elle,” he said, “that having pro- 
mised to see you home, I must do 
it. I will walk behind you, if you 
prefer it.” 

“Oh no,” said Mdlle. O’ Malachy, 
pointing to the path beside her with 
an imperious gesture, “I do not 
wish to insult you. You consider 
yourself a gentleman. I took you 
for one.” 

She walked on by his side, 
apparently expecting a retort, but 
he maintained a resolute silence, 
although secretly convulsed by the 
contrast between her expressed wish 
and her words. Suddenly, to his 
surprise, she turned to him. 

“T beg your pardon. I ought 
not to have said that. I was 
wrong.” 

“Pray don’t apologise,” said 
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Caerleon. “I am here only as 
your mother’s messenger, and I 
quite understand that my presence 
is disagreeable, and that I can’t ex- 
pect you to consider my feelings.” 

‘TI do not consider them,” she 
retorted. ‘I apologised because it 
was right to do it when I had been 
rude.” 

“ As a punishment to yourself?” 
asked Caerleon, much amused. 

“ Certainly not,” she answered. 
“ As a means of self-discipline.” 

“T see—and a punishment to 
me?” 

“By no means. Why should I 
punish you? What you do has no 
interest for me. Oh, I beg your 
pardon. That was rude again.” 

“Not at all. But I am interested 
in your self-disciplinary system. 
Do you mind explaining it a little 
more fully? I think I ought to 
hear something about it, you know, 
since I have to suffer from it.” 

‘“‘Now she’s going to flare up 
again,” he thought, as his companion 
turned and glared at him, but the 
anger faded out of her eyes as he 
looked at her in calm expectancy. 

“Tt is a just rebuke,” she said, in 
alow voice. ‘I will tell you, al- 
though I do not care to speak of 
myself, but it will be a good punish- 
ment for me, as you say. My god- 
mother, with whom I have always 
lived until lately, used to encourage 
me to self-denial when I was a 
child, saying that one could never 
rise to a great renunciation unless 
one trained oneself to it by making 
smaller ones. As I grew older, the 
principle seemed to me so excellent 
that I have followed it in other 
things. — When you were little, 
did you never hold your hand in 
the flame of the candle to try and 
find out whether you could be a 
martyr ?” 

“No,” said Caerleon; “I have 
often done it, but I am afraid it 
was because I was told not to.” 
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‘Well, I have done it—often. 
And so with other things. I dis- 
covered in myself a strong tendency 
to insincerity, and fearing to yield 
to it, I made it a duty never to let 
politeness keep me from saying 
what I thought. How dreadful it 
would be to fail in truthfulness at 
some great crisis on account of a 
long course of petty insincerities ! 
But I found that this made me 
appear rude, and I am very proud, 
and did not like to confess it. So 
I resolved to let nothing prevent me 
from instantly asking pardon of any 
one I had offended in this way.” 

“T see—without regard to that 
person’s feelings. And may I ask 
whether Madame—your godmother 
—pursues the same system ?” 

“My godmother is Princess 
Soudaroff. No; she does not need 
it, she is too good. Her life is 
given up to working among the 
poor. Her house is an asylum for 
the wretched. She loves every one, 
is kind to every one.” 

* And she has impressed her 
views upon you? Did I under- 
stand you to say that she brought 
you up?” 

“Yes; she pitied the life I led 
with my parents, and she adopted 
me as her own. She gave me 
everything, and provided excellent 
teachers for me; but, best of all, 
she allowed me to help her in her 
work. Sometimes we lived at her 
country-house, and worked among 
the peasants, and sometimes in 
Pavelsburg, and then our work 
was among the poorest of the poor. 
Oh, what a life it was! She cares 
for body and soul alike. The hos- 
pitals and prisons are visited, 
Bible-classes, sewing-classes held ; 
drunkards reached, young girls 
away from home befriended and 
taken care of. To be in trouble— 
that gives you claim enough upon 
my princess.” 

“T didn’t know that you went 
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in for all this kind of thing in 
Scythia,” said Caerleon. “It’s not 
quite one’s idea of the Greek 
Church, somehow.” 

“But we are Evangelicals; we 
are separated,” said the girl, eagerly. 
“They say we are heretics,—Non- 
conformists, I think, you call it in 
England,—and they persecute us. 
My godmother has often been in 
danger of exile, but something has 
always happened to save her. She 
has no fear at all.” 

“Only for you, perhaps. I sup- 
pose she sent you away when 
danger threatened? You didn’t 
leave her, I am sure.” 

“ Not of my own freewill, never ! 
My mother sent for me; but not 
on account of any danger. She 
gave me up willingly enough when 
I was of no use to her, but now she 
thinks that I am old enough to be 
of assistance. Assistance to her!” 

“T daresay it is better for you, 
after all, than your life with Princess 
Soudaroff,” said Caerleon, judicially. 
“We can’t always have what we 
like, you know, and it doesn’t look 
well to see a girl unable to get on 
with her mother.” 

“How dare you say that?” she 
cried, turning upon him again. 
“What do you know of my circum- 
stances? Do you think I have not 
tried, longed, agonised to honour 
my father and mother? but I will 
not help them in their work. Don’t 
talk to me of the look of things 
until you know something about 
them. Oh, I beg , 

“Excuse me,” said Caerleon, 
quickly, “but if you have to 
apologise to me again, do you 
mind turning your head away, 
and doing it in a whisper? The 
effect on yourself would be the 
same, and it would spare my feel- 
ings.” 

“You are a scoffer!” said Mdlle. 
O’Malachy, sharply. 

“T hope not; but I am afraid 
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that your apologies will get on my 
nerves.” 

“Your nerves?” she looked him 
up and down, and then laughed. 
“You don’t suffer from nerves?” 

“You don’t know how wearing 
it is to be always looking out for 
apologies—and getting them.” 

“Bat why should it affect your 
nerves? You are English, you do 
not drink absinthe?” She was 
still looking him over in the light 
of a curious medical problem, and 
her tone was full of interest. 

“T hope you don’t intend to 
catechise me upon my private vices,” 
said Caerleon, hastily. ‘What I 
said was only in joke. I don’t 
know what nerves are.” 

“A joke?” Evidently it had 
not occurred to her that any one 
could take such a liberty on such 
short acquaintance. ‘ But I do not 
even know your name, sir.” 

“ And is it necessary to know a 
man’s name before he may make a 
joke in your presence ?” asked Caer- 
leon, laughing, but she did not hear 
him. 

‘‘T know you must be one of the 
English noblemen who are staying 
in the hotel, and you cannot be the 
brother—he is small and delicate, 
my father said so. You are, then, 
the pretender?” 

“The pretender?” asked Caerleon 
in astonishment. 

“T beg your pardon—lI should 
have remembered that the word 
has a worse meaning in English 
than in French. The aspirant, I 
should say—the aspirant to the 
throne of Thracia?”’ 

“Well, I was, a year ago; or 
rather the throne of Thracia as- 
pired to me. I refused it, you 
know.” 

“T remember ; I was sorry. 
you are going to accept it now?” 

“Now? I don’t know what you 
mean. I haven’t a thought of it.” 
‘‘Then why are you here?” 
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“Here? in Hungary? To visit 
my friend, Count Temeszy.” 

“But you are on your way to 
Thracia?” 

“T assure youl am not. What 
can have put it into your head?” 

“Every one thinks so. My par- 
ents quite believe it—so do others.” 

“Then they are mistaken, that’s 
all.” 

“ But why do you stay here, since 
Count Temeszy is away? You leave 
soon ?” 

“Not that I know of. Why 
should we?” 

“Sir,” her voice was very earnest, 
“will you be angry if I give you a 
warning? If there is no special 
reason to keep you here, do not 
remain. My father is not—is not 
a good friend for young men.” 

“A card-sharper, of course !” was 
the thought that darted through 
Caerleon’s mind. “It’s good of 
her to tell me, poor girl!” Aloud 
he added, “Thank you for your 
warning, mademoiselle. Perhaps 
you would be so kind as to men- 
tion to your father that I don’t 
carry the revenues of Thracia about 
with me.” 

“You won't understand,” cried 
the girl, passionately ; ‘it is nothing 
about money. Consider what pol- 
itical disturbances your acceptance 
of the crown might bring about, and 
that there are those who will sus- 
pect you of desiring to provoke them 
so long as you remain in this part 
of Europe, however innocent your 
motives. I remember that when 
the crown was offered to you last 
year, the affair was much discussed 
in ourcircle. I myself heard Count 
Wratisloff say in my godmother’s 
drawing-room, ‘ Here is the peace 
of Europe hanging upon the caprice 
of a boy !’” 

“T am much obliged to him,” 
said Caerleon, grimly. 

“ Now I have offended you again. 
Iam sorry. Count Wratisloff is a 
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man who speaks rather emphati- 
cally sometimes, but he had no 
intention of being unkind. He 
prayed for you himself at our 
prayer-meeting the next day.” 

‘Very kind of him, I’m sure. 
I suppose he prayed that I might 
refuse the crown ?” 

“Oh no. How could he pretend 
to regulate the course of affairs? If 
the time is come for a great Euro- 
pean war, who can prevent it? 
He prayed that all might happen 
for the best.” 

“Then you and your circle are 
fatalists, mademoiselle ?” 

“Surely not. ‘What will be, 
will be ’—that is what the fatalists 
say, is it not?” she looked at him 
inquiringly. ‘‘ But what we say is, 
‘What will be, must be for the 
best.’ ” 

‘*‘ But why pray about it, then ?” 
asked Caerleon, interested by this 
frank confession of faith. 

“That we may be brought to 
believe that it is so when we cannot 
see it,” she answered, in a low 
voice, and although Caerleon would 
willingly have pursued the subject, 
a turn in the path here brought 
them in sight of Cyril, and there 
was no further opportunity for 
private conversation. During the 
rest of the way home they talked 
chiefly of temperance work, Mdlle. 
O’Malachy recounting incidents 
from her experience among Princess 
Soudaroff’s protégés, and Caerleon 
replying with reminiscences of the 
various abortive attempts at restric- 
tive legislation which he had sup- 
ported in his House of Commons 
days, while Cyril listened and 
smiled with lofty contempt. 

‘‘ Here we are,” he said at last, 
with undisguised relief, ‘and here 
is your father coming to meet us, 
mademoiselle.” 

“ Naughty girl !” cried the O’Mal- 
achy, shaking his fist playfully at 
his daughter. “I hope you've 
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given trouble enough to us and 
to these gentlemen? There’s your 
mother waiting for you on the bal- 
cony. Go and settle ut with her 
yourself. Me lord, I can’t tell you 
how grateful I am to you and to 
Lord Cyrul for your goodnuss to-day. 
Me wife is very nervous, but you 
have been most kind in relieving 
her anxiety. May I hope you will 
give us the pleasure of your com- 
pany at dinner this evening? Ma- 
dam O’Malachy will like to thank 
you herself.” 

“You are very kind,” said Caer- 
leon. ‘We were hoping to call 
this afternoon—— ” 

**Call!” cried the O’Malachy in 
high contempt. ‘‘ Would you talk 
about calling in this wildernuss ? 
Come to-night, and we'll be de- 
lightud to see you.” 

The invitation was accepted with 
due gratitude, and the O’Malachy 
returned to his wife and daughter, 
while Caerleon and Cyril sought 
their own quarters. Lunch was 
rather a silent ceremony, for Caer- 
leon felt an unaccountable aversion 
to detailing to his brother his talk 
with Nadia O’Malachy. 

“Not going out again, surely?” 
said Cyril, when the meal was over, 
and Caerleon took up his cap from 
the window-seat. 

“T want a smoke.” 

“Well, there are no ladies here, 
thank goodness! Sit down and 
smoke like a reasonable human 
being.” 

* No, I want a walk.” 

“T should have thought you had 
had walking enough for one day,” 
grumbled Cyril, but Caerleon was 
already outside, and he was obliged 
to address the remainder of his 
complaint to his pipe. ‘ He walks 
with her all morning, does he? and 
then goes out again to think about 
her? I ought to have foreseen this. 
That’s the drawback of the kind of 
life we’ve been leading for a man 
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of Caerleon’s stamp. He’s scarcely 
spoken to a lady since we left 
England, and now the first decent- 
looking girl he meets bowls him 
over at once. What a blessing it 
is that I’m not susceptible !” 

Caerleon’s walk lasted for over 
two hours, and Cyril, with a tele- 
gram in his hand, was awaiting him 
impatiently when he returned. 

“Back at last!” he said. ‘Do 
see what this is. It may be to 
summon us home about something, 
or it may be from Temeszy.” 

“Tt is from Temeszy,” said Caer- 
leon, opening it. “The steward 
must have telegraphed to him yes- 
terday as soon as we were gone. 
He has business in Paris which 
will keep him there for more than 
a month, but he wants us to take 
up our quarters at the castle, ride 
his horses, hunt his wolves, or 
whatever else in the way of game 
there may be about, and so on—in 
fact, use the house as if it was 
our own.” 

“Well, what do you think?” 
asked Cyril. 

““Tf you ask me,” said Caerleon, 
slowly, “I think we might as well 
have stayed at Llandiarmid as bury 
ourselves out there without Temeszy 
or any one to speak to.” 

“*T see,” said Cyril. ‘ You mean 
to stay on here for the present, 
then ?” 

“Yes, I think we might.” 

“But you forget that Mr or M. 
O’Malachy is coming back. What 
is one to call a fellow who has an 
Irish father and a Sarmatian mother, 
and has been brought up abroad ? 
But anyhow, he is coming, and we 
have got his room.” 

“IT forgot that,” said Caerleon, 
rather crestfallen. ‘‘ We must find 
out to-night when he is expected. 
There’s no need to leave until he 
comes.” 

Once more Cyril drew dark in- 
ferences from his brother’s words, 
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but he made no remark, and at the 
appointed time they presented them- 
selves in Madame O’Malachy’s salon, 
where a most cordial welcome 
awaited them. They were the 
only guests, and it fell naturally 
to Caerleon to escort his hostess, a 
privilege for which he was not as 
grateful as he ought to have been, 
for he could hear Cyril and Nadia 
wrangling busily throughout the 
meal. Guessing that his brother 
was treating Mdlle. O’Malachy to a 
little fin de siécle philosophy, he 
had no difficulty in imagining the 
light in which it would strike her, 
and his anxiety to hear what she 
was saying in reply distracted his 
attention a little from her mother, 
who conversed vivaciously in French, 
addressing him as “ mon cher mar- 
quis” in a way that reminded him 
vaguely of the Moliére he had read 
when at school. 

“Tam longing that you should 
know my son,” she observed at 
last. ‘He is of the same age as 
your brother, and I have a pre- 
sentiment that they will be friends. 
Louis is a true enthusiast, and it is 
this trait in his character that has 
caused us no small anxiety. My 
husband has perhaps told you that 
until a short time ago he was an 
officer in the Scythian army. 
Would you believe that he has 
resigned his post in order to join 
the Thracian revolutionists ?” 

“Tndeed?” said Caerleon, much 
interested; “and has he joined 
them yet?” 

“ No, but he intends to do so as 
soon as possible. Imagine his 
throwing away all his prospects 
like this! It is madness.” 

“Come now, Barbara,” put in 
the O’Malachy from his end of the 
table. ‘Louie is a very decent 
feller, and he may make his way 
yet. You wouldn’t believe that I 
meself began life as a leader in 
the Sarmatian insurrection, would 
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you?” he asked, turning to the 
young men with his most innocent 
air. 

“No, indeed,” said Caerleon, 
dimly conscious that Cyril started, 
and pursed up his lips as if to 
whistle. 

“Tt’s true, then. When I left 
Ireland as a young man, after a 
little difficulty with the Govern- 
ment connectud with the troubles 
of ’48, I took, though ut is not 
I should say ut, a prominent part 
in the Sarmatian affair, and yet 
here I am now, a colonel in the 
Scythian army. I learned wisdom, 
you see. The Scythians were not 
so bad as I had thought them, and 
the Sarmatians were a good deal 
worse, and so ut happened that 
I changed sides, perhaps with a 
little persuasion of another kind 
addud on,” and he glanced wag- 
gishly at his wife, who laughed 
rather nervously, and remarked 
that the candles were burning low. 

‘‘But have you never visited 
England since 18481?” asked Caer- 
leon. “Surely there can be no 
danger of your being arrested now? 
I hope I may have the pleasure 
of welcoming you at Llandiarmid 
yet.” 

“Yes,” said Cyril, ‘‘if you began 
as a Sarmatian revolutionist and 
end as a Scythian officer, we may 
hope to see you in a comfortable 
berth in the Constabulary yet, 
O’Malachy.” 

“Ah, but there’s another busi- 
nuss since 48,” said the O’ Malachy. 
“You know Balster, the feller 
that was made Irush Secretary 
two or three years ago? When 
I heard he had got the Irush 
Offus, I sent um a present of a 
box of cigars, the brand I always 
smoke meself—he had admired 
them greatly when I met um at 
Ludwigsbad some time before. 
Well, would you believe ut? Sure 
twas a mighty queer piece o 
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work—the police opened the box 
when ut got to Doblun, and they 
found dynamite in ut. So then 
they accused me of trying to blow 
the man up, and I daren’t set foot 
in me native land. I was sorry, 
of course; but how was ut me 
fault?” 

‘Do you mean to say,” asked 
Caerleon, ‘that the police took the 
cigars out and put dynamite instead 
of them ?” 

“All I can say,” replied the 
O’Malachy, spreading out his hands 
with a deprecatory gesture, “is 
that I sent cigars, and that the 
police fellers found an infernal 
machine. You must make what 
you can of ut.” 

“Oh, don’t harp on the subject, 
Caerleon,” put in Cyril, seeing that 
his brother was not satisfied. ‘‘Can’t 
you see that it’s very naturally 
disagreeable to the O’Malachy? 
When do you expect your son, 
O’Malachy ?” 

“In two or three days, Lord 
Cyrul. I am greatly pleased that 
he will be so fortunate as to meet 
you here,” 

“Oh, but we shan’t be here,” 
said Caerleon, seizing his oppor- 
tunity. “We must not forget 
that we are trespassing on your 
kindness all the time we occupy 
these rooms. We will clear out 
to-morrow, if you like.” 

“That you won’t,” returned the 
O’Malachy. ‘Why, when I was 
hearing in the town yesterday that 
your friend was in Paris, and knew 
that you would be wanting to 
come back here, I went straight to 
the landlord, and got um to clear 
out another room for Louie, with- 
out any fuss at all. So now the 
place is plenty big for both of us, 
and I will think that you are 
offended with us if you turn out 
before you have seen all you want 
of the neighbourhood.” 

‘Since you are so kind,” said 
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Caerleon, “we will certainly stay 
on for the present.” Here a frown 
from Cyril reached him, and an 
almost imperceptible “ Don’t!” and 
he added rather lamely, ‘‘ That is, 
if you are quite sure we are not in- 
conveniencing you—or Miss O’Mal- 
achy.” 

‘“* My dear marquis,” said Madame 
O’Malachy, “let me assure you that 
your society is already doing my 
husband far more good than the 
waters here. As for my daughter, 
how should you inconvenience her?” 

“Qh no; why should I need two 
rooms ?” asked Nadia, gloomily, and 
Caerleon could get nothing but 
monosyllables from her during the 
remainder of the evening. When 
the guests were gone, however, she 
turned to her parents as she was 
leaving the room. 

** You may be interested to know,” 
she said in her clear hard voice, 
‘‘that Lord Caerleon has no inten- 
tion of going to Thracia, nor of 
accepting the Thracian crown. I 
am not in the habit of helping you 
in your work, but I thought that 
piece of news might possibly lead 
you to alter your plans a little.” 

“Many thanks, my daughter,” 
said Madame O’Malachy, while her 
husband laughed softly. ‘In what 
way are our plans to be changed ?” 

‘Surely you can leave Lord Caer- 
leon and his brother alone, now that 
you know this, and not seek to in- 
volve them in any danger?” 

“‘ Mademoiselle,” said the O’Mal- 
achy, rising and standing with his 
back to the stove, “‘may I remind 
you of one small fact? We have not, 
as you remark, the honour of your 
assistance, and I regret to say that 
this necessarily deprives you of any 
pleasure you might derive from our 
confidence. Whatever plans your 
mother and I may have in view, 
we do not feel inclined to risk their 
reaching Lord Caerleon by com- 
municating them to you.” 
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Nadia’s face grew crimson, but 
she threw her head back proudly 
as she bade her parents good-night 
and left the room. 

“There is a little fool for you,” 
said Madame O’Malachy with lazy 
contempt. 


“What did you mean by making 
signs to me at dinner?” asked Caer- 
leon of Cyril, when they were alone 
together in his room. 

“Any one with ordinary common- 
sense would have seen that I meant 
you not to accept the O’Malachy’s 
offer, but to go on at once, away 
from here.” 

“But why in the world? You 
said nothing of this before.” 

“Because I did not know who 
he was, but at dinner it suddenly 
flashed upon me that he was the 
hero of a story which I heard when 
I was in Pavelsburg. Old Dostel- 
sky, who helped in putting down 
the Sarmatian rebellion, told it to 
two or three of us in the smoking- 
room one night.” 

“Something spicy, I suppose? 
Come, let us hear it.” 

“Well, it seems that the O’Mal- 
achy was, as he said, one of the 
Sarmatian leaders, and he gave the 
Scythians so much trouble that 
they were ready to go any lengths 
to get rid of him. They tried 
fair means and they tried foul— 
open attacks, and bribes, and at- 
tempted assassination, but it was 
all no good. At last—I don’t 
know whether it was a lucky guess, 
or whether something showed them 
his weak point—they thought of 
working upon his susceptibilities. 
They had a decoy handy, Mdlle. 
Barbara Platovska, a young Sarma- 
tian lady, brought up in Paris and 
trained in Scythia. She had done 
a good deal of work for them al- 
ready, and she was as plucky and 
as wily as she was beautiful, so 
that she was a valuable instrument. 
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Well, they sent her off with a free 
hand, and a pardon for O’Malachy, 
signed by the Emperor, in her 
pocket, together with a promise of 
employment in the Scythian army. 
Mdlle. Barbara lays her plans, and 
presently, travelling by night 
through a forest where the rebels 
had one of their camps, she falls 
into their hands. There was some 
talk of shooting her at once, for her 
face was unmistakable, and they 
all knew what harm she had done 
to their cause ; but she singled out 
O’Malachy, and threw herself at 
his feet and demanded his protec- 
tion. You wouldn’t find many 
Irishmen who would refuse to help 
a pretty woman in such a plight, 
and O’Malachy pulled her behind 
him, and told the rest to come on. 
They nearly got to blows, but at 
last they agreed to give the girl 
some form of trial, and they car- 
ried her off to their headquarters. 
Naturally O’Malachy kept close 
to her, and she used her opportun- 
ity so well that before the journey 
was over he was head and ears in 
love with her. He soon discovered 
that the rest were determined to 
kill her, and the very first night 
that he had the chance he helped 
her to escape from the ruined tower 
in which she was imprisoned, and 
escorted her back to her friends. 
Up to that time he fully meant to 
go back and give himself up to his 
comrades, but now was Mdlle. Bar- 
bara’s chance. She never let him 
alone on that journey, until she 
had got him to promise to come in 
with her and surrender. He must 
have been pretty sick of the Sarma- 
tians altogether—they were rather 
a shady lot, always quarrelling and 
fighting among themselves — and 
there was no money to be made 
out of their job, and he was in love 
as well, and he thought she loved 
him, so he consented. He got his 
pardon and his post in the Scythian 
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army, and he meant to get Mdlle. 
Barbara. But when he went to 
see her she met him as she had 
done the other men she had ruined, 
turned her back on him and told 
him that no traitor should ever be 
her husband. But she had tried 
that trick once too often. He had 
her against the wall with a revolver 
to her head in an instant, and then 
and there he made her promise to 
marry him. And that wasn’t all, 
either. He took her to the table, 
still with the revolver pointed at 
her, and made her write out and 
sign an account of the scene. Then 
he let her go, but she married him 
the next week. You see he could 
have ruined her with that paper. 
If it had once come to her employ- 
ers’ ears that she had lost her nerve, 
and yielded to threats, they would 
never have made use of her again. 
Perhaps, too, the O’Malachy’s style 
of wooing pleased her, or she may 
have had a soft place for him in 
her heart all along. At any rate, 
they married, and went into part- 
nership, and you see what a happy 
couple they are.” 

“But how did the story get 
about?” asked Caerleon. ‘Surely 
it was to the interest of both of 
them to keep it quiet.” 

“Oh, the O’Malachy let it out 
one evening when he had been 
dining — told it as rather a fine 
thing, I believe.” 

“The old beast! to go and give 
his wife away like that,” remarked 
Caerleon, with righteous indignation. 

“Well, after all, she doesn’t 
show up so very much worse than 
he does in the matter,” said Cyril. 
“They are rather a well-matched 
pair. You know what their present 
manner of life is ?” 
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‘Oh yes, I know. Card-sharp- 
ing.” 

Cyril stared. ‘“ Not unless you 
are speaking in parables, and allud- 
ing to political cards. They are 
spies of the Scythian Government, 
agents provocateurs, and so on. 
The O’Malachy is supposed to be 
travelling for his health, which 
enables him to be pretty constantly 
on the move, and turn up just 
where his presence is required. Oh, 
he’s a fine old fellow! Wasn't 
that rich about Balster and the 
infernal machine? It was an awful 
sell for him, though. Sorry! of 
course he was sorry—that Balster 
didn’t open it himself, and get 
blown up. That’s one of his little 
ways of employing his leisure hours, 
and the whole family are really 
otherwise engaged than in health- 
seeking, very much so.” 

“Not all of them. Miss O’Mal- 
achy is not.” 

“Well, you certainly know more 
of her than I do, so I can’t say. 
You have a queer taste in fathers- 
in-law, though.” 

“Don’t talk rot,” said Caerleon, 
indignantly. “I won't hear the 
girl slandered, but I can’t even 
make out whether I like her or not. 
She says the most appalling things 
in the coolest voice, and then 
apologises.” 

“ Well,” said Cyril, getting near 
the door, ‘“‘ when a man goes out to 
think about a girl, and wastes two 
hours of his valuable time in trying 
to decide whether he likes her or 
not, and then comes back without 
having found out, it looks as though 
he was pretty far gone.” And 
Cyril quitted the room in a hurry, 
dexterously avoiding the boot which 
Caerleon hurled at him. 
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‘EOTHEN’ AND THE ATHENAUM CLUB. 


“THe Athenszeum is one of the 
most important clubs in England, 
and as the number of members is 
limited to one thousand two hundred 
it is very difficult to get admitted to 
it. No stranger is allowed, on any 
pretext, to go beyond the hall of the 
club. Great authors, politicians, 
statesmen, and men of distinction, 
generally form the bulk of the 
members of this club. 

“It is not a large building, but 
it isa very fine one. You enter the 
door, which shuts itself noiselessly 
behind you, and come into a big hall 
heated with fires on both sides. In- 
side the door is the office of the chief 
porter, where you can get every in- 
formation about the members of the 
club, and where the members get 
their letters. There is one staircase 
leading down to the smoking and 
billiard rooms, another up to the 
drawing-room and library ; both are 
covered with sound - killing carpets. 
It is a magnificent library; silence 
reigns throughout. The room is 
generally full of great men of letters 
- reading books of reference, and writ- 
ing books for the enlightenment of 
others. This sight inspires one with 
respect. I observed they were all old 
men; and this is but natural, for one 
cannot, generally speaking, be dis- 
tinguished till he is old.” 


Such is the description given of 
the Athenzeum by an Indian Chief- 
Justice, who put on record his im- 
pressions of England some few 
years ago. I trust his account of 
the interior of that classic edifice 
may be a correct one. It has al- 
ways been a home of mystery to 
those who, like myself, frequently 
passing, note with respectful ad- 
miration the backs of distinguished 
heads in relief against a back- 
ground of outspread newspapers. 

Once indeed echoes from within 
used to reach me. Those were the 
days—or nights—of the round 





table, of which Hayward, King- 
lake, Chenery, were the ruling 
spirits. 

But many have been the changes 
within the last decade. Without, 
the building has become a whited 
sepulchre ; within, to many, many, 
as to me, it is “peopled by ghosts.” 
I wonder if ever in the small hours 
of the night, when the rooms are 
deserted and Pall Mall is silent, 
they return invisible to their old 
haunts. 

‘“W here treasure has been buried, 
there will the spirit return,” quotes 
Heine, and desires to hide some 
sous under a paving-stone of the 
Paris Boulevards. And perchance 
some of those who haunted these 
well-known rooms in their lifetime 
may, with wistful forethought, have 
slipped some small coin behind the 
wainscot. 

Midnight has struck. The li- 
brary lights up again. Affable 
familiar ghosts flock in, rustling 
sheets of the evening papers. 
Some listen with amusement, some 
with irritation, as Hayward again 
shambles across the floor, proclaim- 
ing in his harsh voice how an 
ambassador has asked him to re- 
view his book, or the wife of a 
Lord Chancellor to defend her 
husband’s memory, mentioning 
dukes without a prefix, as, diving 
into a dingy pocket, he brings out 
a letter from the reigning Prime 
Minister. 

Again the little round table in 
the north-eastern corner of the 
dining-room is laid for three, and 
we hear the gentle ‘“‘ Heavens!” of 
Kinglake contrasting, as treble to 
bass, with the more forcible exple- 
tives of Hayward, who lays down 
the law as one born a dictator, on 
some subject adopted as his own. 
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It may still be some new work 
on Byron he rends in pieces. 
“How dare any one attempt to 
say anything about Byron that I 
have not said? Why should any 
one read dull and pretentious 
books giving no new information, 
pretending to defend him, and 
leaving him with a worse reputa- 
tion than before? How dare the 
‘Times’ review a book on that 
subject and speak well of it with- 
out consulting me?” ; 

Placid Chenery is roused to 
answer, but is met with, ‘I won- 
der you can venture to set up 
your judgment against mine! I 
knew Byron’s most intimate 
friends; I knew M. M. and X. 
and Y. and Z., and Lady 
has answered every question I 
set her, and no one else knows 
anything of the matter.” Chenery 
hopelessly succumbs to such a peal 
of words ; Kinglake’s eyes twinkle 
with subdued malice, a delighted 
onlooker at all battles. Some one 
crosses the trail by telling of a 
letter on the subject in a weekly 
paper, and Hayward trots off to 
look at it, head down, grinding 
his teeth, still muttering threaten- 
ings and slaughters, while poor 
Chenery, relieved, leans back, 
gently twiddles his thumbs, and 
calls for an unaccustomed glass of 
punch. 

Hayward’s death was the first 
to break the circle in 1884, and 
Kinglake’s gentle presence was 
constant beside him during the 
long illness. Their very unlike- 
ness seemed to bind them to one 
another. On January 28 he wrote 
to me: “I have been within the 
last hour at poor Hayward’s bed- 
side. His bodily weakness is now 
extreme, but he is easier in some 
respects than he was, and he 
suffers no actual pain. I believe 
there is nothing in his ailment 
which, apart from his age, would 
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‘preclude a hope of his recovery. 


To-day, however, he did actually 
say that he felt stronger.” 

But the end was near, for on 
February 12 he writes again, in 
genuine sorrow, though not in 
conventional words, ‘“‘ Yes, I was 
sure you would feel the loss of our 
long dominant friend Hayward.” 
And after some kind expressions 
on our friendship he adds, ‘“ And 
remember he was one who did not 
set up false idols, or even allow 
others to set up false idols for 
themselves.” 

That was a true appreciation of 
Hayward’s character. A _ little 
arrogant, a little overbearing, he 
had by genius, by experience, by 
study, gained the power of forming 
an opinion on men and on books 
that was sought and accepted by 
the highest intellects of the day. 
He knew that he saw to the core 
of politics and of literature with a 
keener and clearer eye than is 
bestowed upon many, and it 
angered him when his verdict was 
not accepted at once and without 
hesitation. But there was a very 
kind heart within that bent form, 
and the eyes under that shaggy 
penthouse could flash sympathy as 
well as scorn. He liked letting 
his influence be known, and the 
dignified ‘Quarterly’ was some- 
times ill pleased at finding that 
he had proclaimed himself in the 
drawing-rooms of Mayfair as one 
of the human mouthpieces through 
which that majestic oracle was at 
the moment speaking. 

But if he laid a little too much 
stress on his own achievements in 
the discovery and recognition of 
genius, he would take equal pleas- 
ure in repeating some appreciative 
word of a friend that had chanced 
to meet his ear. He would take 
trouble also in introducing some 
one he thought worth it to so- 
ciety which would be useful to 
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him. Then indeed, should that 
friend speak in all innocence of 
the assemblies he had been taken 
to as one to the manner born, Hay- 
ward’s wrath would explode — 
6 . . , &., &e., he 
would never have been admitted to 
the servants’ hall at those houses 
without me!” 

His conversation was flexible 
and his recollections inexhaustible ; 
he liked to talk of the changes he 
had witnessed in his long life in 
London. I must record his bear- 
ing witness to the great increase 
in the efficiency of the clergy, and 
the respect paid to their devotion 
and energy, in vivid contrast to 
the estimation they were held in 
half a century ago. Though he 
would add, with the touch of 
mockery he could seldom quite 
resist, ‘But I don’t know, when 
they accept Darwinism, what they 
do with Adam and Eve.” 

Society he often fumed against ; 
poker-playing had ruined it, he 
declared, and the loud talking at 
dinner-tables. But beauty, he 
confessed, had remained at its 
highest level, and I remember him 
at a party in Downing Street 
seized with a desire to present the 
Chinese Ambassador to Lady Dal- 
housie, just to see what effect her 
dazzling loveliness would produce 
on him. 

Even the Atheneum was not 
sacred to him. He would delight- 
edly tell how on the annual 
migration to the United Service 
Club its members complain that 
the Bishops steal all their umbrel- 
las, And Kinglake, with equally 
mischievous delight, had a counter- 
story, that when the librarian was 
asked for at the United Service, 
the answer was, “ Please, sir, he’s 
in the dining-room carving the 
roast-beef !” 

It was another member of that 
brilliant company who, inveighing 
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‘as do all good Athenzeumites against 
the cookery, was asked, “ Why 
don’t you get the Bishops to make 
a fuss?” What!” was the 
answer; “must I turn to the 
Bishop dining nearest me and cry, 
‘O man of God, there is death in 
the pot !’” 

I wonder if such trivial jokes 
ever enliven those lofty rooms in 
these days. Or is the account of 
my Mohammedan friend correct, 
and do all the members now sit 
“reading books of reference” ?. 

Politicians may well read there, 
or elsewhere, for many years to 
come, the brilliant Essays, and 
students the ‘Faust,’ and bon 
vivants the “Art of Dining” — 
the chief though inadequate me- 
morials of Abraham Hayward’s 
very remarkable and “dominant” 
life. 

Chenery was a less incisive per- 
sonality. His soul was that of a 
student, and dwelt with the ori- 
ental lore he was so great a master 
of. His heart was large—wider 
than all the sheets of the ‘Times’ 
spread out together—and his love 
of all things lovely and of good 
report was stronger by far than of 
influence or political sway. But 
his sense of duty was strongest of 
all, and he did his best to guide 
the great journal wisely and well. 
He liked to dine with friends, or 
to entertain them at dinner in his 
quiet chambers ; but bustling into 
the busy world to “keep in touch 
with it” was not his métier. His 
Atheneum friends brought him 
such morsels of fact and criticism 
as served his purpose. The law 
of kindness was on his lips. The 
hardest thing I ever heard him say 
was of some acquaintance, that he 
“could not think much of him 
since he found he had a habit of 
binding his Bradshaws.” I may 
indeed write him down fitly as 
“the gentlest of my friends.” 
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Once in my girlhood I, who 
seldom heard of books, and who 
grew up in a house without a 
Shakespeare, and in a province 
without a bookstall, caught the 
words of one friend to another, 
“What do you consider the most 
brilliant book of the last half- 
century?” And the answer that 
came was ‘ Kothen’; and a sequel 
to the answer was a present to me 
of a copy of the book itself, with 
the frontispiece of impaled skele- 
tons, afterwards brought up as 
evidence in the Bulgarian atrocity 
controversy. 

I took it to my heart at once, 
and there it has ever since re- 
mained. ‘Thank you so much for 
recommending me ‘Eothen,’” a 
schoolboy friend wrote to me in 
after-days, ‘“‘and please tell me of 
some more books \gke it.” But he 
has grown to manhood, and the 
books “like ‘ Eothen’” have not 
yet appeared. 

So when I came into the world 
of London, and began to see in 
the flesh those whose voices had 
reached me through the stone 
walls of the West, one of those 
I most ardently desired to meet 
was Kinglake. 

Our real friendship began at the 
time of the Egyptian war, or rather 
at its close in 1882. Some leading 
newspapers were clamouring for 
the execution of Arabi, and—what 
seemed more menacing—Mr Glad- 
stone had written to Hayward, in 
reply to a supposition that such an 
act would be impossible, that he 
“hoped it might not be found nec- 
essary.” The ‘Times’ published an 
account of “Arabi and his House- 
hold,” written by me in his defence, 
and Kinglake had been interested 
by it, and had constantly been at 
our house in St George’s Place, 
talking over Egyptian and other 
affairs of the East. He writes to 
my husband on October 13 :— 
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“T am horrified at the idea of there 
being really ground for alarm (as you 
seem to think there is) with respect 
to the fate of Arabi. Unless it is 
made clear to English investigators, 
and by English modes of proof, that 
he is guilty of the massacres at Alex- 
andria or the cruelties perpetrated 
elsewhere, the notion of his being put 
to death would be revolting—so re- 
volting that I can hardly think on 
reflection such a thing is possible. 
Our people can’t be so idiotic as to 
fancy that, if wrong is done, they can 
shelter themselves behind their own 
puppet, and say that the puppet, not 
they, did the deed. 

“Of course, with my feeling on the 
subject, I should feel it a duty to do 
anything in the direction you suggest 
that I could hope might be of the 
least use, but I fear I am too much 
‘off the line’ of public affairs to be 
able to interfere at all usefully ; and, 
as regards the ‘Times,’ there is on 
their part (and not unnaturally) the 
strongest possible hostility towards 
me, arising out of what I had to say 
about them in my Crimea book. 

“T will be at the Athenzeum to- 
morrow afternoon at six o’clock upon 
the chance that you may come thither 
and that we may confer on the sub- 
ject.” 


He readily subscribed towards 
the fund for the defence of Arabi 
(the cost of which was in the end 
almost entirely borne by Mr 
Wilfrid Blunt), but he would not 
write directly to the ‘Times,’ for 
the reasons given above. He con- 
sented, however, to write a private 
letter on the subject, with permis- 
sion to publish. This he promised 
for a certain day, but the morning 
post brought no letter. Presently 
a messenger came across the park 
with a note saying that he had 
not yet quite satisfied himself as 
to the expressions to be used, but 
would send the letter in the after- 
noon. It came about three o’clock, 
but he himself followed, and before 
he left he had thought of some 
new turn to give a sentence to ren- 
der its meaning more distinct, and 
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before it finally left his hands the 
trial had been brought to an end 
by a compromise, and the neces- 
sity for its appearance had passed 
away. 

I could then understand his 
having had the proofs of ‘ Eothen’ 
back eleven times for correction— 
to the trial of his publisher's faith 
and patience. And I hardly yet 
understand how the nine volumes 
of his ‘Crimea’ ever saw the light, 
he was, even in an ordinary note, 
so fastidious in his choice of 
words. 

Blackwood wrote of him before 
he became his publisher, “Oliphant 
tells me Kinglake is a monstrous 
clever fellow and a real good one, 
but most particular and con- 
foundedly fidgety about what he 
writes.” He himself used plain- 
tively to say while the History 
was in progress, that he did not 
believe he would ever be free of it. 
He had once, when staying in 
Scotland, strayed into a Free 
Kirk, and the minister instantly 
said, “Lord, send down Thy 
quickening on him that is slow!” 
but though he had cordially joined 
in the aspiration, it had been with- 
out result. 

One day, going out of the room, 
he stopped and put his hand on 
my little boy’s head and said, 
“My little fellow, here’s a piece 
of advice to you. If you ever 
think of writing a history, don’t 
leap into the decision, but sit 
down first and write one half 
chapter as an experiment, and 
then you will know what task it is 
you are undertaking.” 

When the last volume was out 
he joyfully said good-bye to his 
pen, and found himself too happy 
in being free from the trammels 
of authorship to think of venturing 
into them again. 

In spite of his friendship for 
Chenery he had a quaint way of 
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regarding the ‘Times’ as a sort of 
Juggernaut, irresistible and fate- 
ful. On seeing an announcement 
of the new editor’s marriage he ex- 
claimed, ‘Heavens! that brings 
the ‘Times’ into relations with 
humanity!” ‘Never offend the 
‘Times’” was his emphatic piece 
of advice. “A sea-captain told 
me that the cause of his non-success 
in life was his having on some 
occasion refused to let one of their 
correspondents come on board his 
ship. From that time, whenever 
he distinguished himself, the 
‘Times’ misspelled his name— 
leaving out the first letter—which 
prevented his ever making any 
mark,” 

It always seemed strange to me 
that so gentle and refined a being 
should take such an intense in- 
terest in everything connected with 
war. Almost in his last days of 
prostration there came a vivid 
flash of delight when I told him 
the story of a soldier who on his 
return from Suakin was asked if 
the Arabs were not brave fighters, 
and answered, “I don’t call that 
bravery, for they are not afraid 
of death.” 

He watched the Soudan cam- 
paign with keen, critical eyes. 
He writes (in 1884) :— 


“ Do not think too ill of your poor 
Egyptians on the road to Tokar. To 
enfold a convoy of baggage animals 
in a hollow square of infantry, and 
maintain it against bold cavalry— 
this is a triumph of valour and mili- 
tary coherence that is only made 
possible—one may say after centuries 
of practice—by a perfected organis- 
ation and the presence of trustworthy 
officers, Considering that by Wolse- 
ley’s stratagem of the night-march 
they had been deprived of the power 
to use their main arm—the artillery 
—your poor Egyptians did really 
stand well at Tel-el-Kebir against 
that part of our line commanded by 
Hamley, which first attacked them. 
Hamley is an unpopular man, but 
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straightforward, truthful, and a mas- 
ter of the business of war, so that I 
confidently accept what he tells me, 
with the result of being compelled to 
think better of the quality of the poor 
Egyptian soldier than I should other- 
wise do.” 


Then turning to politics, he sums 
up :— 

“T am sometimes taxed with having 
said or printed that Gladstone was 
‘a good man in the worst sense of 
the term,’ but there does now seem 
really good ground for saying that his 
management of England’s Imperial 
tasks is tainted with amiability.” 


He did not look on General 
Gordon with unqualified admira- 
tion. He writes: ‘There is some- 
thing interesting in that device 
of sending out Chinese Gordon. I 
take it he is a sagacious fanatic, 
so that it is practically sending out 
a true prophet against the ‘false 
prophet.’” He said of him at 
another time, “‘Gordon has fits 
of sanity and then relapses into 
lunacy” ; and again, on hearing of 
his proposal to restore his old bug- 
bears, Zebehr and the Turks, “I 
must confess he is a kind of divine 
weathercock.” 

The short-lived desire to seize 
Khartoum after Gordon’s death he 
looked on as a romantic desire on 
the part of England to possess the 
site of a martyrdom. “But they 
should remember the Duke of 
Wellington’s advice to ‘always see 
what is on the other side of the 
hill.’” 

Speaking of the Khedive, Tew- 
fik, for whom he had no admiration, 
he said, “Yet Gladstone seems to 
have an acquired taste for him.” 

“That is a Providence worth 
trusting!” he exclaimed, when he 
heard of the hurricane that had 
destroyed the fleets at Samoa, for 
he had looked very jealously on 
German colonial ambition. 

In spite of his deafness his 
quaint tournure de phrases made 
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him the most charming of com- 
panions. His words seemed to 
crystallise into epigram as they 
touched the air. 

His deafness was of late years 
a great privation to him, loving 
as he did to hear and join in the 
play of witty speech. Sir Edward 
Hamley used to say sadly, ‘‘ When 
I talk to Kinglake at the Athe- 
nzeum everybody in the room hears 
every word I say—except King- 
lake.” 

When I first knew him he lived 
in Hyde Park Place, in rooms 
overlooking a churchyard. When 
he had first looked at them he said 
to the landlady, “I should not like 
to live here—I should be afraid of 
ghosts.” ‘Oh no, sir,” she replied; 
‘there is always a policeman round 
the corner.” I really believe he 
took the rooms on the spur of his 
delight at this truly British answer. 

Gout was the first malady to 
attack him, and to wean him from 
his daily club. He had a fancy to 
try a lady doctor, and wrote to 
one to ask if gout was beyond her 
scope. She replied, “ Dear sir,— 
Gout is not beyond my scope, but 
men are.” Then he called in Sir 
James Paget, because he had been 
very much struck with a portrait 
he had seen of him by Millais. 

He went to Brighton for change, 
and was there brought into almost 
nearer relations with ghosts than 
in the Hyde Park lodging. He 
was startled one day by a man 
coming to him to say that his wife 
had appeared in a dream, and told 
him to go at once and find out 
William Alexander Kinglake and 
convert him to Catholicism. He 
was evidently quite mad, and put 
on a surplice to speak in. King- 
lake replied that even in heaven 
there should be accuracy, and that 
his name was Alexander William. 
This ‘‘froze” the enthusiast a 
little, and then Kinglake, recalling 
a story of a young lady in a train 
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who had quelled a madman by 
fixing her eyes on him, did the 
same, with the result of at last 
“freezing” him altogether, and he 
left in low spirits. He had once 
seen this man some years before 
for a few minutes, when he had 
come to say that his wife had run 
away, and to ask if Kinglake knew 
anything of her ! 

Afterwards he settled at Rich- 
mond for a time, his health and 
strength much failing. But in 
1888 he writes :— 


“T have failed to find any resting- 
place in the country with a south 
aspect, and now think I may have 
to look for sunshine—where do you 
think? In poor London! I have 
heard of a gite near where I used to 
be, facing the Park, and perhaps may 
actually find myself in that quarter 
again. I consider myself at present 
fairly well, not attaining indeed (for 
want of appetite) to quite a brutal 
robustness, but free from pain.” 


He came back and settled at 
17 Bayswater Terrace, his last 
domicile. 

Though so glad to have said 
farewell to his History, he was 
always pleased to talk of Crimean 
days. One Sunday he came in just 
as my boy and I had come from 
the Serpentine, where we had been 
watching the fleets of toy boats, 
allowed the privilege of Sabbath 
sailing, not accorded to larger 
ones. Apropos of this he told us 
how once in the Crimea he had 
seen a vessel come in under full 
sail, right under the Russian guns. 
They fired at her and missed, and 
she came in without wavering, 
though the crowds looking on 
waited to see her sink. A French 
officer standing by said, “I hope 
the Queen of England will give 
the highest honour in her power, 
the Garter, to that brave captain.” 
But presently it appeared that she 
was, like the Serpentine boats, 
without a crew, empty and de- 
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serted. He was very much ex- 
cited over a story I had heard 
and brought him, that an English 
yacht had touched at the Crimea 
wishing to visit the scenes of the 
war, and that the authorities had 
refused to allow a dignitary of the 
Church who was on board to land, 
as no priest of another commun- 
ion than the Greek is permitted to 
set foot on Russian soil without 
special permission from the Em- 
peror, which there was no time to 
obtain. 

He jumped up, and his eyes 
flashed fire as he said, “I have 
been in the Crimea at a time when 
we landed whom we liked without 
asking leave from Russia.” 

The subject that appeared to hold 
his mind and to excite him most 
in his latter years was that of Ire- 
land. Like other gentle natures 
I have known, he seemed to lash 
himself into fury at the idea of 
what he considered “ the betrayal 
of a garrison.” He writes in 
January 1886 :— 


“It was so kind a thought of yours 
to send me some sunshine from India, 
Your sunshine has cleaved its bright 
way through the mists of this London 
of ours, but also through gloom of a 
political kind which during several 
days was not unmixed with alarm. 

“The alarm.I still think may be 
pardoned; for who could imagine 
that Gladstone would go over to the 
Home Rulers without having first 
satisfied himself by easy inquiry 
amongst his friends that he could 
carry his party along with him? 
And, supposing that he had become 
a Home Ruler after taking that pre- 
caution, the prospects of our country 
would have been such as to appal 
every man understanding the crisis, 
or make him school his mind for 
civil war. However, at about the 
same time when your kind letter 
reached me, it began to seem prob- 
able that the leader had reckoned 
without his host, and this I now think 
is certain. 

“ But, heavens! the wickedness of 
Gladstone’s escapade! I had hitherto 
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sincerely believed him to be swayed 
by conscientious motives, though I 
saw that, like jackals, they acted as 
lion’s providers! .. . 

“ However, good comes out of evil, 
and the series of admirable letters 
that have appeared in the ‘Times,’ 
followed by the speech of George 
Trevelyan, threw such a flood of light 
on what we ought all to have known 
long ago, that the country, I venture 
to hope, will be an actual gainer in 
the end. .. . Our Polity is on its 
trial, and what will result from the 
first few weeks of the approaching 
session none, I think, can foresee ; 
but I trust that in the happy time of 
May, when you are once more in St 
George’s Place, there will be a United 
Kingdom to welcome you to.” 


But as if half ashamed of his 
warmth, he writes again later :— 


“The Irish measure! I thought 
myself a cool sort of fellow, and know 
myself to be a lazy one, so that I am 
quite taken aback at finding I have 
lost my temper on the subject, and 
become savage.” 


But whenever he spoke of it his 
wrath would awake again, and he 
would inveigh against the Home 
Rule Bill and its promoter. ‘ He 
is a great advocate. When he 
shows a brief and announces that 
he has been retained for its de- 
fence, it gives a chance of success, 
otherwise the bill could never have 
been taken seriously. His idea is 
to cut a limb off the empire and to 
trust to Parnell to sew it on again.” 

“ But don’t you think Gladstone 
conscientious?” he was asked. 
** Yes,” he answered, “ but he has 
a diseased conscience. Yet,” he 
added, “there is something of 
Christ’s idea in his present one, 
that the secret of truth has been 
delivered to the unlearned.” 

In 1889, when things were go- 
ing better, he writes :— 


“T am so constituted as to have a 
strong and painful feeling on the sub- 
ject of the confiscation, which seemed 
to be more or less annulling the 
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ownership of the landlords and giving 
the soil—I won’t say trenchantly to 
criminals, but to people bordering 
on crime; and in proportion to the 
gloominess of my thoughts on this 
subject is your truly welcome an- 
nouncement that rents are being paid 
and that prices are keeping up. 

“Enforcing the law! That sounds 
simple, but what Balfour has done in 
that direction is a grand achievement.” 

But that year was to be a sad 
one to him, and to those who cared 
for him. He had once already 
been operated on for cancer, and 
now the disease had come back 
again. It seemed cruel that he 
who looked so fragile and so 
feeble, as if a mere current of 
air might easily waft him away, 
should be seized by the throat 
by so terrible and merciless a de- 
stroyer. 

He suffered much, but always 
with uncomplaining patience. His 
interest in outward affairs was as 
keen as ever, and in the party 
complications and tangles that 
followed the “O’Shea v. Parnell” 
trial, he liked to see me every day 
that I might tell him what was 
going on and “clear his mind.” 
When he heard of the repudiation 
of Parnell on moral grounds, 
“Hypocrites!” he said vehe- 
mently, from beneath his cover- 
ings, with the old energy and fire. 

On Christmas Day he was 
hardly conscious, and, by mercy 
of morphia, not suffering. The 
first day of 1891 found him still 
alive, but it was his last on earth. 

I went once again to the vacant 
room from which his gentle bright 
spirit had passed away. The 
simple furniture, the few orna- 
ments, the many books, were to 
be given by his wish to the friends 
he had cared for. To me there 
came—I look at them as I write 
—a pair of slight, keen Spanish 
swords, unsheathed, untarnished. 

AvuausTa GREGORY. 

















THE PEASANT- LIFE 


UNLEss under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, the peasant-life of a 
country comes little under the 
notice of the average European 
traveller. In his hurried journey 
through towns replete with every 
possible interest, he finds all his 
time fully occupied in pacing end- 
less galleries and museums filled 
with silent witnesses to the genius 
of men whose works still ‘follow 
them”; he seldom thinks that a 
short railway ride will set him 
down amidst living witnesses to 
a genius as interesting if not as 
noble, the genius of contented 
humble peasant-life. The chances 
are that if the traveller wishes to 
see something of the life of the 
country in which he sojourns, he 
is in a position to have intercourse 
with the upper classes only of that 
land, and in this he finds much 
pleasure, if not much interest. 
But aristocracy is to a great ex- 
tent the same all the world over, 
peasant-life is not ; and he would 
miss a deal who willingly puts 
aside any opportunity he may 
have for the study of the same. 

On the other hand, “ introduc- 
tions ”—if I may use the term— 
to this class of society are not so 
easily obtainable as one would 
imagine, and a combination of 
peculiar circumstances alone can 
give the traveller the necessary 
facility to study the peasant as 
he is. 

Thanks to the writings of Count 
Leo Tolstoi and others, the English 
reading public is not altogether 
unfamiliar with the life of the 
Russian mujik. Tolstoi’s peasant 
is the peasant of Northern Russia, 
who differs in some characteristics 
from his southern confrére. On 
his estate, which you pass in the 
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train, on the line between Kursk 
and Moscow, shortly before arriv- 
ing at Tula, the philanthropic 
Count still labours, working out 
the practical side of his system of 
philosophy. 

As a general rule, one notices 
that the northern parts of most 
European countries contrast in 
many particulars with the south- 
ern portions, but especially in one 
respect—viz., that of cleanliness. 
The north is in general the abode 
of cleanliness; the same cannot 
be said of the south. In this 
respect Normandy and Provence 
in France at once suggest them- 
selves as cases of the point in 
question, while if we go over the 
other countries of Europe we shall 
find that the same law holds in 
the great majority of cases. But 
Russia’s peasant-life is an excep- 
tion: here the south is more clean- 
ly than the north—the southern 
peasant is nothing if he is not 
clean. 

The contrast might be pursued 
further: the peasant of Southern 
Russia is an uncommunicative 
creature. He does not give you 
his opinion when you ask him, 
insomuch that you sometimes 
doubt whether he has any to 
give. But this is not the case: 
the chances are that he has very 
definite ideas about the matter in 
question, only the southern char- 
acteristic is to keep that opinion 
to yourself. The northerner, on 
the other hand, offers you advice 
in great quantity, and often un- 
asked for: he is also more active 
and more business-like than: his 
brother in the south. 

One little incident that occurred, 
when I was staying as the guest 
of a Russian nobleman on his 
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country estate, was also explained 
to me as illustrating the difference 
in character between the northern 
and southern peasant. It so hap- 
pened that at that time an official 
on the estate, who had charge of 
some difficult work in connection 
with the large sheep department 
there, being an old man, showed 
signs of failing health, and my 
friend fixed on a young man who 
should work under the aged offici- 
al, with the intention of learning 
from him his particular employ- 
ment, and so be able to fill his 
place in the future. When the 
nobleman announced his intention 
in kindly terms to his old but 
faithful servant, a violent scene 
followed, in which the sheep- 
master, who was a_ southerner, 
strongly resented the idea of 
having any person trained under 
him with a view to filling his 
place. Of course he had to sub- 
mit; but I was told that if the 
man had been a northern peasant, 
there would have been no objec- 
tion—such a feeling would not 
have been entertained. I give 
the incident simply for what it 
is worth, feeling that in certain 
cases it requires even more than 
the difference in character be- 
tween a northman and a south- 
erner to give a satisfactory ex- 
planation of conduct. 

The life of the southern peasant 
cannot in any sense of the word be 
said to be a full life. For this 
there are many reasons, and of 
these the most important is 
the want of education. Some 
years ago it would have been no 
exaggeration to say that the aver- 
age Russian peasant could neither 
read nor write. In 1882 only 19 
per cent of the recruits levied for 
the Army were able to read and 
write. Latterly, many more schools 
have been opened, and education 
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has been improved so much that it 
can now be said that 70 per cent 
of the boys and girls can read and 
write, of middle-aged peasants 40 
per cent, and of elderly peasants 
10 per cent. 

My country host, of whom I 
have already spoken, being a man 
with the welfare of the people at 
his heart, started a school some 
twenty years ago on his estate to 
provide education for the children 
around. At that time they came 
from all the villages in the neigh- 
bourhood to the number of 130; 
during the last two years the at- 
tendance has only averaged some 
twenty, owing to the opening of 
new schools in many of these vil- 
lages themselves, This, however, 
is almost a favoured district, and 
in spite of much improvement we 
can still say that the leisure hours 
of the peasant are never devoted 
to reading: his sphere of know- 
ledge is confined to what he may 
hear from his neighbours or learn 
in the all too narrow experience 
of his own life. 

But the curious thing is that, 
even in the case of these peasants 
who can read, there is no interest 
in what are generally known as 
public affairs outside their imme- 
diate surroundings. Thus there is 
a newspaper published for the 
peasants by the Government, which 
is sent regularly to the village 
communes, This paper is very 
ably conducted, and contains an 
open column in which peasants are 
invited to put questions relating 
to trade and other matters which 
may interest them: these ques- 
tions are answered by competent 
authorities in St Petersburg in 
succeeding issues of the paper. 
Such at least was the idea of the 
newspaper and its inquiry column ; 
but while the latter is hardly 
taken advantage of at all, the 
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former may often be seen lying in 
the village halls with not even 
the cover removed. The Russian 
peasant, then, conservative to a 
degree, willingly refuses to take 
advantage of an official attempt to 
interest him in the larger world 
outside ; and as the long distances 
make it impossible for him to 
come to centres of civilisation 
where a man must learn in spite 
of himself, his life is bound up in 
the smaller interests of his village 
and the dearer interests of his 
family. 

Before entering on a more par- 
ticular account of South Rus- 
sian peasant life and customs, I 
should like to say a few words 
with regard to its bearing on three 
great forces which are generally in- 
cluded in the average individual’s 
conception of Russia—I mean 
Nibilists, Stundists, and Jews. 

Take Nihilism first. In its ori- 
ginal and proper significance it is 
used to describe certain negative 
systems of philosophy. Origin- 
ally, then, nihilism does not rep- 
resent a political conspiracy, as 
is generally understood to-day. It 
is a doctrine, a definite system of 
philosophy, and so ranks in the 
fame way as atheism or material- 
ism. It is not an association of 
men of dark designs; it is a state 
of mind, an association of ideas. 
If you believe that anarchism is 
a conviction of the mind in the 
case of the person who professes 
it, then it also ranks on equal 
terms with nihilism and atheism. 
An extreme case will show what 
I mean. If the man who threw 
the bomb at Alexander II. be- 
lieved in God, then he was not a 
nihilist. ‘The nihilist is dread- 
ed in Russia,” you say, but only 
in the same way that you would 
dread the entrance of a man into 
your family who had no regard 
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for morality. The nihilist is ex- 
treme: he is a combination; he 
is an atheist; he is a material- 
ist without a scrap of ethics; 
his creed is a creed of nega- 
tions—Wihil est. Nihilism is, then, 
originally not an organisation ; 
in this it is unlike the car- 
bonart of Italy. Originally nihil- 
ists were not known personally 
to one another any more than 
atheists or materialists are at the 
present day: you don’t need to go 
to Russia to be a nihilist. Com- 
pare it with anarchism: this is a 
political organisation. The cry of 
the anarchist is, “ Down with the 
bourgeoisie /” He envies the rich. 
The root of anarchism is in envy: 
its motive force is self-interest. 
But among the Russian peasants 
anarchism is unknown. The Rus- 
sian peasant who wants work 
can always find it. But in the 
Russian middle classes some fifty 
years ago intellectual starvation 
was rife. Here is the distinction : 
anarchism is the result of bodily 
starvation ; nihilism is the result 
of mental starvation. It would be 
too great a digression to explain 
fully how this has come about, or 
even to state the case for and 
against nihilism, for do not sup- 
pose that it is an unmitigated evil. 
Suffice it to say, what is now self- 
evident, that in its true and 
original sense nihilism was _ re- 
stricted to educated Russians: no 
Russian peasant ever was a nihil- 
ist. Of late, however, the term 
has become familiar, as improperly 
applied to Russian revolutionary 
terrorists, some of whom do not 
even know what nihilism proper 
means. It cannot, however, be 
denied that among these terrorists 
there have lately been found some 
peasants “ who see in the abolition 
of the justices of the peace (1889), 
and the restrictions imposed upon 
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the provincial self-government, so 
many steps towards the reintroduc- 
tion of the manorial justice of the 
nobles, and who met these meas- 
ures by a series of outbreaks in 
1889-90.” 

We pass now to the Stundists. 
This term, derived from the Ger- 
man word signifying an “hour,” 
was used to describe people who 
met together for their hours of de- 
votion. They now represent what 
we would term an Evangelical 
party, and draw their numbers 
largely from the peasant population. 
There was one solitary stundist liv- 
ing somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of the country estate where 
I was resident. I asked my host 
if we might visit him; but he said 
that as he had no special reason 
for going to see the man, it would 
be better not to do so, as it would 
simply make him a marked man. 
They are of course subjected to per- 
secution as a class, and many have 
“ witnessed a good confession.” 
But there are stundists and stun- 
dists—in this way. Much of the 
local persecution of the stundists 
is explained by the fact that the 
village priests have no fixed salary, 
and are, unless possessing private 
means, entirely dependent for their 
income on the christenings, mar- 
riages, and funerals in their parish. 
So much is this the case that the 
villagers have their little joke, and 
say the priest robs both the living 
and the dead. The defection of a 
stundist family means, then, not 
only a deficit in the funds of the 
village church, but also a certain 
loss in income to the priest. So, 
many professed stundists simply 
leave the Greek Church to avoid 
all ecclesiastical payments. The 
peasants themselves do not indulge 
in strong criticism of the stundists. 
Here is a peasant girl’s description 
of some stundists as given to me: 
“The stundists are not bad people ; 
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they do not drink, they never 
swear, they never dance, but 
believe that they alone are saved. 
The stundist girls do not wear 
ornaments nor drink brandy. 
When they meet in a house, they 
sit together on the floor, and one 
assumes the leadership: they then 
read the Scriptures and pray, 
sometimes with tears. They. pre- 
fer only to read in the New 
Testament, and endeavour to see 
that Christ is their Saviour.” So 
much any one in this country 
knows, and the peasant will tell 
you no more, for he himself does 
not understand. 

With reference to the Jews, one 
has heard again of persecution in 
Russia. But from the little that 
I saw of Russian dealings with 
Jews, keeping merely to the 
peasants, it seemed to me that 
there was no persecution of the 
Jews; in fact, that it was rather 
the other way—the Jews perse- 
cute the Russian peasants. Prac- 
tically everything in Southern 
Russia is in the hands of Jews. 
For this state of affairs the Rus- 
sians have themselves entirely to 
thank. Take any village in South 
Russia. The church and the prison 
are usually the most conspicuous 
objects. Any other large building 
you can safely set down as being 
the abode of a Jew, while nearly 
all the trade and shops are in the 
hands of Jews. And such Jews, 
too! On one occasion the noble- 
man with whom I was travelling 
arrived at a village where he had 
not been for some five or six years. 
We put up at the village inn, but 
had not been five minutes in the 
house before we were told that a 
Jew demanded audience with my 
friend. He was shownin. I can 
see him now as he stood there, with 
spectacles across his one strong 
Jewish feature, dressed in a frock- 
coat that seemed as if it dated 
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from the time of the Captivity, 
standing erect with his back to 
the door, and his hands folded 
behind him, a veritable Hebrew 
monument. Then he began his 
complaint, which was that in 1889 
he bought some corn from the 
Prince, and as it was a bad season 
he lost money in the selling of it. 
He now calmly asked my friend 
to make up the difference! The 
Prince replied: “ When you made 
money off me in former purchases 
I never heard anything about it, 
nor was there any offer made by 
you to refund me the difference, 
and now when you have lost a 
few hundred roubles, you come 
and ask me to make up the differ- 
ence! The thing is absurd.” The 
Jew simply bowed, turned round, 
and, with a great sigh, retired. 
The Russian peasants, then, 
suffer from the presence of the 
Jews among them. They are to 
be found in large numbers in 
Southern Russia only. They are 
not supposed to be in Northern 
Russia, and there is an imaginary 
line passing through Moscow which 
they are not allowed to cross unless 
they have some fixed employment. 
The change within a week from 
a modern European capital—I do 
not speak of St Petersburg, for we 
entered Russia from the south— 
to an ancient Russian village is 
probably as profound as anything 
one can well imagine. It seemed 
as if one not only took a journey 
far back in space, but also far 
back into time. And on that 
journey one came into contact 
with the different stages in the 
course of progressive civilisation : 
the express to the Russian fron- 
tier; the slow train on the main 
line there ; the slower train on the 
branch line; the troika to the 
noble country mansion ; the sleigh 
and bullock to the peasant’s home. 
And such a home! Can you im- 
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agine a great wild waste of snow 
extending on every side to the 
horizon, relieved at one point only 
by a clump of trees betokening a 
hamlet? You may not see it yet ; 
you must approach nearer, and 
your roadway thither will consist 
merely of a dismal track, some 
thirty-five yards in breadth, no 
two feet of which are on the same 
level. There is not a vestige of a 
hedge. The track is marked off 
on one side by a slight ditch, 
which often disappears; on the 
other side an occasional pole peers 
out of the snow, struggling to pre- 
serve existence. The track leads 
straight through the village. On 
either side, standing back a little, 
is a row of thatched and single- 
storeyed huts. Some are made 
of wicker- work filled in with 
stones and mortar ; more common- 
ly there is a whitewashed exterior 
and a dark-brown roof of thatch. 
They are huddled together in 
pairs, the doors facing one another, 
while the gables look out on the 
track. Straw is piled up round 
the more exposed walls to help 
to keep out the cold, while the 
little windows are double, and be- 
tween them is a jar with some 
sulphuric acid in it, to absorb the 
moisture and keep them clear. 
You often notice a wooded hollow 
containing water somewhere in the 
vicinity of the village, and on a 
flat piece of waste ground outside 
are a dozen or more windmills be- 
longing to the wealthier inhabi- 
tants. The church is always in 
a prominent position, with its great 
green dome and white walls, Some- 
times there is also a separate tower 
for the bell, and the priest’s house 
nestles in the shelter of the whole. 
Any building larger than a hut is 
one of four things—the village hall, 
the school, the prison, or the house 
of a Jew. If you enter one of the 
huts, it will take some little time 
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till your eyes become accustomed 
to the comparative darkness. The 
floor is either the bare earth or 
that covered with some straw ; the 
walls are whitewashed. The gen- 
eral appearance is that of cleanli- 
ness. In one corner of the room 
a small lamp is suspended before 
the ikon—a picture of Christ or 
the Virgin Mary. A large stove 
takes up one-quarter of the room. 
If there is more than one room in 
the hut, the stove is built through 
the partition-wall, so as to heat the 
other room as well. The stove is 
also whitewashed and fed with 
straw: it is full of little pigeon- 
holes, into which articles can be 
put to be warmed and dried. 
From it a platform of wood, 
standing about two and a half 
feet above the floor, extends to 
the opposite wall; on this the 
peasant sleeps at night. Thus 
half of the available space of the 
room is taken up. Clothes hang 
from the roof. Round the wall 
runs a shelf, on which, among 
other things, are the dark-brown 
heavy loaves of rye-bread which 
the peasants eat. The appearance 
and size of these loaves is that of 
a curling-stone minus the handle. 
Round the second half of the 
room runs a bench close to the 
wall, scrupulously clean, which is 
utilised for sitting on and for 
washing: it is at the same dis- 
tance from the floor as the plat- 
form before mentioned, which it 
eventually joins. But more in- 
teresting than the peasant hut 
are its inhabitants. 

The peasant women are particu- 
larly interesting. They are a race 
of small, bright-looking women, 
presenting a striking contrast to 
the men, who are on the whole a 
tall sombre-looking set. There is, 
of course, the peasant dress, which 
is worn uniformly. It consists of, 


first, the sorétchka, or embroidered 
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shirt: the sleeves alone are em- 
broidered with fancy patterns in 
red and blue, and a woman counts 
it a disgrace to wear other work 
than her own. Then the skirt or 
petticoat (spédyniiza) is of red or 
blue cloth ; and over all is a sleeve- 
less jacket, often of black. When 
outside, they wear a coat over the 
whole. The manner of adorning 
the hair is peculiar, and, unlike 
the fashion in this country, con- 
veys aspecial significance. The un- 
married women do up their hair in 
two plaits, which are bound round 
the head, and over this a shawl is 
simply thrown; while the married 
women do their hair in one plait, 
which falls down the back beneath 
the sorétchka, and on their heads 
they wear a shawl of black and 
mauve, which is manipulated into 
a very effective head-dress. There 
is surely a correspondence here to 
the coif and snood of older Scot- 
land. In Russia the married pea- 
sant women do not remove the 
shawl from the head whether out 
of doors or inside. Jack - boots 
complete the outfit of these hardy 
women. They are evidently very 
fond of jewellery, and spend 
(for them) large sums of money 
upon it. I saw, for example, a 
peasant girl who was worth 350 
roubles, and she carried fifty of 
them round her neck in the form 
of coral and amber necklaces and 
silver lockets. The peasant women 
are very quiet and shy. I noticed 
that my friend always talked to 
them quite softly and gently at 
first, by which they gained confi- 
dence, and afterwards would with 
pleasing smiles and pretty little 
gestures carry on an animated con- 
versation. And this shyness ex- 
tends not only towards strangers 
and those of higher rank, but to 
all men, insomuch that during an 
evening, in the course of which 
one saw many peasant dances, the 
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women danced with the men on reminding one of the old Britons, 


only one occasion (the melitza). 
They preferred to dance singly or 
in pairs, as did the men. The 
women’s dances were more of the 
nature of slow processions, often 
with the arms hanging quietly by 
the side, while the iron heels of 
their strong jack-boots made no 
mistake in distinctly marking the 
steps. And while two danced, the 
others would look on approvingly, 
munching the while the dried seeds 
of the sunflower. 

The peasant women, as a rule, 
do not smoke ; this is confined to 
the upper and middle classes. They 
always ride horses stride-legs, and 
have an inordinate affection for 
cracking their finger-joints. When 
@ peasant woman has to scrub or 
clean a floor she never goes down 
on her knees, but always stoops, 
bending only her back. From this 
and other causes they acquire great 
strength in their backs, and al- 
though small as a class, can carry 
very heavy weights. Bags of corn 
weighing 240 lb. are considered no 
undue weight. 

The dress of the men, curious 
to say, seemed to show more 
variety than that of the women. 
There were, however, no very great 
peculiarities except that in every 
case the great wool-lined button- 
less overcoat was secured round 
the waist by a girdle on which the 
whole zxsthetic taste of the indi- 
vidual seemed to have been ex- 
pended.! Twenty or thirty years 
ago the majority of them clean 
shaved the face and head except a 
round patch on the top of the 
head, from which the hair was 
allowed to fall down all round. 
Now this is changed, and although 
they wear the hair a little long, 


they are as other men. 

Although, to look at him, you 
might imagine the Russian peasant 
to be a creature in whom no great 
affection for anything could exist, 
a little intercourse with him suf- 
fices to banish that opinion. He 
has an inborn love for Nature that 
one had scarcely looked for in such 
a seemingly careless and yet op- 
pressed creature. The long winter 
buries from his sight all sign of 
vegetable life, but he misses it, 
and one was often surprised at the 
numbers of green plants that were 
lovingly cherished in these peasant 
homes, memories of the past and 
earnests of the future. Their love 
of children is also intense, and if 
the master whom they serve treats 
them kindly, no man could have 
more faithful followers. 

The peasant either lives and 
works in his village or on the 
estate of some neighbouring land- 
lord. His life is very leisurely, 
so that, if working for a master, 
he is not very strict about his 
“hours.” But he generally pre- 
fers to begin work very early and 
rest for three or four hours in the 
middle of the day. The women 
work together, and the men work 
together — at least such was the 
procedure on the estate where I 
got much of the following infor- 
mation. The wages given were as 
follows: for ordinary labourers, 
7 to 12 roubles a-month, the wage 
varying according to the sort of 
work engaged in ; for men in more 
responsible and permanent posi- 
tions, 15 to 25 roubles per month. 
A peasant girl’s wage was from 
100 to 110 roubles a-year. 

The gap between peasant and 
noble is greater as regards educa- 





1 This overcoat often consisted of sheepskins, the skin outside trimmed with 
black wool, while the wool of the skin is inside. The skirt of the coat is almost 
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tion in Russia than in England, 
but not as regards wealth. There 
were some peasants in a village 
near us who were worth 25,000 
roubles, while there is a great 
portion of the Russian nobility 
not at all well off! There was 
also in our immediate neighbour- 
hood a peasant who owned 70 desi- 
atines (1 desiatine = 2.86 acres) of 
land, representing 10,000 roubles ; 
while another, an old man with a 
capital of 12,000 roubles and many 
fields, became famous for life by 
giving 200 roubles to the collec- 
tion at a harvest festival. Some 
of the nobility touch the peasant- 
life at many points, notably in the 
plain national fare which stress of 
circumstances lays on the table of 
both. So conservative, however, 
are the peasants that they will not 
change their mode of life one iota, 
even if they have made a net profit 
of many hundred roubles in a single 
year. The soil in the government 
of Poltava, where we were for some 
weeks, is of the richest in Russia ; 
and where in the winter one only 
sees a wild wide waste of snow, 
the summer sun smiles on bound- 
Jess expanses of yellow corn. The 
soil is perfectly black to appear- 
ance, and when wet with rain is 
positively inky. 

The peasants of Southern Russia 
are still very superstitious, especi- 
ally those that live in the more 
out-of-the-way places. A few 
of them still believe in witches, 
while some rare members of the 
peasant community are credited 
by their fellows with supernatural 
powers. The following incident, 
for which I can vouch, took place 
at a village not far off from 
where I was staying. Two peas- 
ant girls who lived on my friend’s 
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estate went to a fair that was 
being held in the village. Of 
these girls one was known to have 
some supernatural powers; she 
was credited: with being able to do 
uncanny things. On their way to 
the village fair this girl proposed 
to the other that they should have 
some fun, and added that she 
would take things from different 
stalls at the fair, making herself 
invisible to the stallholders. The 
other girl was slightly amused ; 
but knowing the secret powers 
that the popular voice associated 
with her -friend, she determined 
to watch her carefully. Accord- 
ing to her account, her friend 
walked round from stall to stall, 
lifting now one thing, now another, 
and all the time quite unmolested, 
so that she ran away home from 
the fair in terror, feeling certain 
that her witch-friend would be 
arrested every minute. It was no 
good suggesting to her that there 
was another possible manner of 
performing the same thing; the 
girl believed it was done through 
the supernatural powers of her 
companion. How it was done she 
could not, however, explain, al- 
though she said that her friend 
had given her a succinct account 
of the whole process. Again, the 
peasants allow the manes and tails 
of their wiry little horses to grow 
naturally ; they often, in conse- 
quence, reach a considerable length, 
and it would seem no wonder if 
they got tangled, especially as their 
owners are not particular about 
combing them. There is, however, 
one particular form of tangle on the 
mane which the peasants do not 
comb when it occurs: one naturally 
wondered how it could have any 
special origin, but the peasants 





1 Of course this is a state of affairs that exists probably in all countries ; but in 
Russia, where the nobility form more than 1 per cent of the population, it is true 
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tell you that it is the night-work 
of a good spirit, who thus shows 
his love for the horse, and would 
be offended if the tangle were un- 
ravelled. 

One particular superstition pro- 
duces a somewhat unlooked - for 
effect. If you drive through a 
Russian village about 10 p.m., you 
will be struck by the absolute 
quiet that pervades the scene. 
Not a creature, man or dog, is 
visible moving about: the place 
has the air of a deserted village. 
Suppose by some rare untoward 
chance you come upon a group of 
men standing together apparently 
in conversation, you will notice 
that they speak in subdued tones 
and whispers, and wait so long as 
you please you will never hear 
them laugh. The cause is simply 
this: these Russian peasants be- 
lieve in evil spirits, but, unlike the 
Chinese, they believe that they 
are attracted, not frightened, by 
sounds. And so, if some unlucky 
fate decree that the mwjik be out 
of doors after 11 p.m., he is a pain- 
fully silent man. This feeling also 
extends to some of the southern 
towns. Kiev, the holy city of 
Russia, is a model in this respect. 
After 10 p.m. you may practically 
have the streets to yourself. 

In this connection I may per- 
haps be allowed to make a slight 
digression. The vehicle that is in 
common use in Southern Russia 
for journeys of any length is that 
known as the troika. This is 
probably familiar to English people 
as figuring often among other 
prints in the average school reader. 
It generally illustrates some blood- 
curdling episode, entitled “ A Race 
for Life,” or “Saved from the 
Wolves.” It is generally drawn 
by three horses, the middle one of 
which is a strong large animal, 
and goes at a steady trot, while 
on its flanks there are two lighter 
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horses of a different breed that go 
along continually at the gallop. 
The points of the shafts are con- 
nected by the duga, which, like 
a great horse-shoe, stands above 
the collar of the trotter. Under- 
neath the highest part of the duga 
is fastened a large bell, or even 
more than one, and as you dash 
along at fifteen miles an hour over 
the crisp snow and ice these bells 
give out a merry accompaniment, 
What I want to get at is the 
use of these bells. In Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace’s standard 
work on Russia there occurs this 
passage :— 


“The use of the bell is variously 
explained. Some say it is in order 
to frighten the wolves, and others 
that it is to avoid collisions on the 
narrow forest-paths. But neither of 
these explanations is entirely satis- 
factory. It is used chiefly in sum- 
mer, when there is no danger of an 
attack from wolves; and the number 
of bells is greater in the south, where 
there are no forests. Perhaps the 
original intention was—I throw out 
the hint for the benefit of a certain 
school of archeologists — to frighten 
away evil spirits; and the practice 
has been retained partly from unrea- 
soning conservatism, and partly with 
a view to lessen the chances of col- 
lisions.” 


With regard to this view of the 
origin of these bells I simply re- 
mark—(1) That it is not an old 
custom ; (2) bells are not used in 
one- or two-horse sleighs; (3) the 
peasants who are most superstitious 
do not use them; (4) there is no 
instance in Sclavonian mythology 
of noise being used to frighten 
away evil spirits,—on the contrary, 
as was shown already, noise is sup- 
posed by the Russians to attract 
the evil spirits, hence why they are 
so quiet outside at night in village 
and in town, and hence also, as 
was remarked to me by a friend, 
why the Salvation Army will never 
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succeed in Russia so long as they 
keep to some of their present 
methods. The origin of the use of 
bells on the éroika is more probably 
to be sought for in a combination 
of circumstances—e.g., the merry 
accompaniment which would make 
the horses go faster, and their use 
in frightening wolves and serving 
as a signal to other sleighs. The 
bells often have joyous inscriptions 
on them, referring to the cheering 
part they play in the rush across 
the steppes. 

Still keeping to superstition, we 
notice the vast aid that it gives to 
the Greek priest. It naturally 
follows that in a community where 
the priest’s first thought is how 
much he can get from the poor 
peasant for officiating at a christen- 
ing, marriage, or funeral, he should 
be a man of little influence. The 
peasants cannot respect the aver- 
age priest. The Greek priest can- 
not be compared with the Roman 
Catholic priest in point of influence. 
Indeed if it were not for a prevail- 
ing superstitious tendency among 
the Russians, the Greek Church 
per se might practically be non- 
existent. Its influence as a moral 
power is ata minimum. But the 
peasant goes to church, sees strange 
sights and hears strange sounds, 
and a feeling of awe possesses his 
soul : he feels that the priest knows 
and can do things that he cannot 
comprehend. One often hears the 
remark made that the Greek priests 
—1.e., the White Clergy or parish 
priests, as opposed to the Black 
Clergy or monks—are hostile to 
all schemes of universal and com- 
pulsory education, as the effect on 
the enlightened peasants would be 
to gradually banish superstition 
and enable them to see what is 
what. But this is really a mis- 
taken view of the case. Schools 
imply schoolmasters and _ school- 
mistresses, and owing to the great 
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distances and small salaries, it is 
most probable—nay, it is certain 
—that a son or daughter from the 
village manse would receive the 
appointment, and so increase the 
family income by a small but 
definite amount. It is a mistake, 
then, to suppose that it is the 
White Clergy who stand in the 
way of compulsory education. 

From what I have remarked, I 
would not have you infer that 
there is absolutely no religious life 
among the peasants. Indeed it is 
much the other way. Although 
they may not often reverence their 
priest, still religion is something 
to them, and many of the ordinary 
duties and customs find their high- 
est expression in matters connected 
with the Church. Thus, when the 
overseer of my friend’s estate met 
his master for the first time after 
some years’ absence, the Russian 
custom of kissing twice on one 
cheek and once on the other com- 
plied with (and this only at the 
consent of the master), he drew 
carefully out of his pocket a nap- 
kin which he unrolled on the spot. 
It contained two small round loaves 
of sacramental bread which he had 
purchased from the priest after 
holy communion, and presented 
them to his master as a symbolical 
token of his affection. 

It was often amusing to watch 
a peasant’s face when the subject 
of wolves was broached. I had 
gone to Russia retaining a vivid 
impression—it dated from child- 
hood, probably due to that school 
reader —of Russia as a country 
swarming with wolves, and had 
expected that the effect of merely 
mentioning the word “ Wolves” to 
a peasant would be equivalent to 
that produced by saying “ Rats” 
to a keen terrier. Instead of that, 
sometimes a smile, more occasion- 
ally a look of blank astonishment, 
passed over the mujik’s face: this 
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was annoying. It caused me to 
blurt out to my friend on one 
occasion, ‘Has he ever seen a 
wolf?” The Prince translated. 
The peasant answered, “No.” The 
fact is, that although in certain 
rare districts wolves may be said 
to be still abundant, over very 
large tracts of land they are non- 
existent. I never saw a peasant 
who had seen a wolf. Many 
peasants have no idea what a wolf 
is. I was told of a child of ten 
who had recently described a wolf 
as wearing a red dress and being 
like a highway robber. This is of 
course absurd, but serves to show 
the state of ideas in some parts of 
the country. At the same time, 
from the way in which some of the 
more enlightened men spoke, it 
was evident that they stood in 
some fear of what they had never 
seen: this is probably the out- 
come of rumours and superstition. 
Round Moscow on the south, where 
wolves are supposed to be not so 
rare, you will not get one at less 
than 100 roubles. I happened to 
meet a man who had spent many 
years of his life managing an estate 
in the neighbourhood of Moscow, 
in what was supposed to be good 
wolf-country, and he had never 
seen one. The following method 
was described to me as employed 
by peasants and others to get a 
wolf. The forest where the wolves 
are will, of course, have many 
tracks leading through it; so you 
drive towards evening in a sleigh 
through the wood, the driver in 
front, while you sit behind with 
your back to the horses and your 
gun by your side. You have pre- 
viously provided yourself with a 
piece of well-larded, roasted bacon, 
which gives a good smell. You 
then tie it up in a bag, and by a 
cord some twenty yards in length 
you drag it after the sleigh in your 
passage through the wood. You 
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also provide yourself with a little 
sucking pig, which you pinch to 
make it squeal. The wolf is at- 
tracted by the sound and smell. 
Soon you see a pair of bright 
shining lights keeping pace with 
the sleigh some thirty yards be- 
hind, playing in and out of the 
trees by the edge of the track. 
When the wolf makes its spring 
at what it believes to be the sucking 
pig you get your chance of a shot. 

ften, however, as the result of 
some instinctive knowledge, the 
sucking pig refuses to squeal lest 
it should disclose its presence. 

Good bear-hunting is obtainable 
near St Petersburg, but generally 
at extravagant prices. In this and 
other cases the proceeding is as 
follows: The peasants find Bruin’s 
whereabouts, and, marking him 
down, do not disturb him, but 
go to St Petersburg and‘sell him 
to a hunter for several hundred 
roubles. Then the hunter comes 
down ; a battue is formed, in which 
perhaps 100 peasants take part, 
and the hunter gets his opportun- 
ity. If he accepts it, good and 
well; if not, the bear escapes. 

It would take considerably more 
than the space at my disposal were 
I to enter into any description of 
the curious medley of antique odd- 
ity and superstitious triviality that 
characterise a peasant christening, 
betrothal, marriage, or funeral. 
Each of these common enough ex- 
periences has become the centre 
of a wondrous scheme of realism 
and symbolism at once interesting 
if somewhat barbarous, suggestive 
if at times verging on the ludicrous, 
and at any rate not degrading, 
although in some cases wellnigh 
pagan. 

I should like to offer a remark 
or two upon emigration, in its 
relation to the Russian peasant, 
before passing to a final descrip- 
tion of last Christmas Day as 
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spent among the peasants far out 
on the Russian steppes. 

Even here, then, the soul-sadness 
of the emigrant is not unknown. 
It is at first an almost incredible 
idea, a Russian peasant having to 
emigrate. In the south there is a 
soil proverbially rich, a population 
of only forty-one to the square 
mile, and of square miles an in- 
finity. Careful workers as they 
are, however, it does not fall to 
the lot of every Russian peasant 
to succeed. In the south his 
chances, from Nature’s point of 
view, are greater than in our 
land. But the relations between 
master and servant are not on 
the same high level, bad seasons 
are not unknown, the severity and 
extremes of the climate affect the 
individual indirectly if not direct- 
ly; and while the landlord’s estates 
are usually very large, many in- 
dependent peasants own very little 
land. The government of Amur 
is a large Russian province in the 
north-east of Asia, embracing all 
the land on the left of the river 
Amur, with a considerable amount 
on the right bank also after the 
union of that river with the Ussuri. 
Here, as in the Dominion of 
Canada, free grants of land are 
offered to intending emigrants, and 
the whole country is thus gradually 
becoming thoroughly Russianised. 
The emigrants are not sent over- 
land, but are shipped by the Black 
Sea round by Hong-Kong to their 
destinations, I well remember be- 
ing present at an interview between 
two young Russian peasants, man 
and wife, intending emigrants, 
and my host, their former master. 
One could not understand the con- 
versation, but their pathetic faces 
were a study. They spoke in 
soft, subdued, and yet decided 
tones, ‘narrating the steps that 
had led them to this decision, 
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explaining that they had counted 
the cost, but were going forward 
with a mighty trust in Providence. 
Their bravery and calmness were 
marvellous, their patriotism in- 
tense, their humanity quite un- 
mistakable, 


The adoption by the Greek 
Church, and consequently by Rus- 
sia, of the Julian Calendar places 
Russian chronology twelve days 
behind ours. Consequently, if after 
spending Christmas here one ar- 
rives in Russia before a certain 
date, there is the possibility of 
spending two Christmas Days in 
one year. Such was the lot that 
fell to the present writer. One 
Christmas Day spent in a centre 
of beauty, civilisation, and educa- 
tion ; a hurried and tedious journey, 
and then a second Christmas Day 
far away out on the steppes among 
their hardy children, surrounded 
by strange faces and unknown 
tongues. 

That Christmas Day dawned in 
true South Russian style: the 
wind and snow were chasing one 
another over the steppes, and 
neither would be restrained. With- 
in the great square courtyard, one 
side of which was formed by the 
back of my host’s mansion, the 
snow lay thick. Often the little 
chapel that stood in the centre of 
the yard was entirely obscured 
from view for a time, as some 
great gust of wind, bearing on 
its bosom some denser shower of 
snow, revelled across the spot. I 
sat by a back-window that looked 
out on the court. In the early 
morning the daily routine of that 
country estate was gone through 
as usual. The 250 horses were 


let out for their run in droves of 


fifty. They dashed across the 
courtyard and disappeared from 
sight in a cloud of snow as they 
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tore out through the gateway to 
the open steppe beyond. The 
milch kine were led in and out, 
and the courtyard was alive with 
the busy peasants. The snow- 
storm was seemingly quite dis- 
regarded. One little event alone 
broke the usual routine. About 
mid-day a little band of what was 
apparently six boys, no two of 
whom were of the same size, could 
have been seen toiling across the 
yard in snow well up to their 
knees: the older boys led the 
younger ones by the hand. As 
they were making for the house I 
went down to a sort of servants’ 
hall that opened on to the court- 
yard: there I found my host al- 
ready awaiting them. They burst 
into the room without a greeting, 
and went directly to the ikon 
which stood in the corner of the 
room facing the door. The tallest 
lad carried a banner, which in 
shape represented a star done out 
in cloth and ribbons, with a bell 
attached. In the middle of the 
star was a picture of Christ in 
the manger of Bethlehem. The 
smaller boys stood round the 
banner -bearer, and with faces 
turned towards the ikon they be- 
gan a Christmas carol, the refrain 
of which was, “Be glad because 
of the birth of Christ.” They 
sang very fairly in tune, the oldest 
boy sustaining the burden, while 
the smallest with his shrill treble 
seemed to wander somewhere in 
the region of the star, the four 
others meanwhile filling in the 
harmonies. I was greatly struck 
with the volume of sound that 
was produced by that and other 
village choirs. The Russians have 
very powerful voices. Suddenly 
they broke off, and turning round 
with the usual greeting of Sdravst- 
vuité, bowed and awaited the lib- 
erality of the Prince. 
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I understood that there was to 
be some sort of service in the 
chapel in the afternoon, at which 
a priest from the neighbouring 
village would officiate. I resumed 
my seat by the window. During 
the early hours of the afternoon 
several men and women were en- 
gaged with spade and shovel clear- 
ing a way from the house to the 
chapel. They worked through the 
falling snow, and even at 3 p.m. in 
the afternoon the light was dim. 
Suddenly they stopped work and 
looked up; all the men took off 
their caps and stood bareheaded 
in the snow. <A strange proces- 
sion now appeared, wending its 
way from a door below me by slow 
and painful steps in the direction 
of the chapel. The leader was the 
priest, with long flowing auburn 
hair, “apparelled in magnificent 
attire,” and as he passed the 
peasants, resting on their spades 
by the side of the track, he lifted 
up his hands and blessed them. 
Then came the Prince, following 
reverently in his wake, then the 
members of his household, while 
the peasants closed in on the rear. 
They reached the chapel and dis- 
appeared within, the peasants 
crowding round the door with 
bared heads. ‘The service did not 
last very long. 

In the evening all the peasants 
round were gathered into a large 
hall at the Prince’s invitation. 
After they were fed, they engaged 
in dancing and merry-making such 
as they love. I was astonished at 
the amount of pure alcohol that 
both men and women were able 
to swallow. The peasant women 
do not, however, drink spirits as 
a rule except at festivals, Their 
playfulness was that of little chil- 
dren : their humour was delightful, 
and their riddles wondrous hard 
to unravel—e.g., one peasant asked 
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another, “Whether would you 
rather have 8000 roubles or eight 
children?” The answer came back 
quickly, ‘8000 roubles”; but the 
questioner retorted with philoso- 
phic dignity, “‘ Nay, it were better 
to have eight children than 8000 
roubles ; for if you had the latter 
you would never be content, where- 
as if you had the former you would 
be content.” It was now midnight, 
but at 12 p.m. in Russia the night 
is still young. Outside, the storm 
still thundered ; inside, a few dim 
lamps shed an uncertain light on 
the assembled multitude. The 
dancing had spontaneously ceased, 
and the peasants relapsed into 
silence or talked in soft whispers 
one to the other. One end of the 
hall was whitewashed: the floor 
was bare. The Prince placed a 
small table in the middle of the 
room, and quickly set on it an 
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old-time magic-lantern. He then 
spoke to the peasants a few words 
about the history of the day on 
which they were now gathered. 
He next flashed on the wall some 
pictures representing early scenes 
in the life of the Christ, and ex- 
plained them. Never have I seen 
such reverence, such childlike won- 
der, such spirit of humility. They 
sat on the floor or stood round the 
wall absolutely motionless, lost in 
a sense of wonder and astonish- 
ment. It is all over now: they 
are singing a chorale before they 
part; but the thrill in their great 
strong voices as it filled that spa- 
cious hall far out on the steppes, 
in the centre of a benighted land, 
was to me as the cherished plant 
in the peasant’s hut, a memory 
of the past and an earnest of the 
future. 
J. Y. 8. 
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Purcell and the Making of Musical England. 


PURCELL AND THE MAKING OF MUSICAL ENGLAND. 


PurceLtt is the name being 
heard for the moment above every 
name—at any rate, by musical 
people. England, in this /in-de- 
siécle age, is awakening to a sense 
of her importance in music. 
Britain to-day is famous in com- 
merce, steam, literature, and even 
in painting ; but long before these 
were here this England held a 
foremost place in another way. 
Our country could well have been 
the admiration of the world for 
her musical supremacy, had such 
conceits troubled the hearts of our 
ancestors. They did not. We do 
not pretend that in Purcell we 
have a Handel, Mozart, or Beet- 
hoven, who until these later days 
has been undiscovered, neglected, 
and wholly forgotten; but it can 


be maintained that this notable - 


musician (who was born thirty 
years before Handel, and who 
died while the German master 
was yet a boy) paved the way for 
Handel in this country, and that 
but for Purcell the composer of 
the “Messiah” oratorio would prob- 
ably never have become Handel 
as he is known to-day. 

Save toa few inquiring minds, 
Britain’s musical past is an un- 
known matter—an element as 
visionary in its character as the 
paleolithic life that once trod the 
Western world. Historians have 
avoided it ; few records remain to 
speak for themselves; and only 
.one can be found here and there, 
among the many thousands of 
practising musicians, who feels it 
incumbent upon him to ascertain 
from what beginnings the vast 
machinery of musical art in 
Britain to-day had its origin. 
For the majority it is sufficient to 
reflect upon. what we are musi- 


cally, leaving the question of what 
we were, back down the ages, to 
antiquarian folk who delight to 
make searchings. In this way a 
splendid unstoried record of Eng- 
land’s musical supremacy in early 
times is missed. Thanks to the 
patient industry of a few fervent 
musicians of inquiring tendencies, 
sufficient material has been traced, 
and rescued from sinking deeper 
and deeper into the obscurity of 
oblivion, to show that for inven- 
tion and learning, in the early 
years of music’s first growth and 
development, Britain was far and 
far in advance of any nation when 
the art, with the migration of the 
races westward, settled in the 
European countries, where it has 
since developed so wondrously. 
How it fell to this country to 
take this leading part can never be 
known ; but the fact remains, and 
it is this knowledge that is at the 
bottom of all that is being done 
to-day in honouring Purcell, and 
in celebrating—as it should be 
celebrated—the bicentenary of the 
passing away of so remarkable a 
musician. All must understand 
that while Purcell was a native 
musician, who deserves to be hon- 
oured by an art-loving people, he 
was only a link in a long chain of 
music-makers represented in pre- 
sent-day times by Sullivan, Stan- 
ford, Stainer, and Parry; or, to 
take their immediate predecessors, 
by Sterndale Bennett, Bishop, 
Balfe, Wallace, Goss, and others. 
Were we to continue back this 
line of native composers, it would 
extend long past Purcell—undoubt- 
edly the greatest musician that 
England has had, considering the 
period and his influence upon the 
art—to times in our national his- 
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tory when any claim that could 
have been preferred to being nati- 
onally great would have turned, 
not upon our navigation, military 
prowess, or social position, but 
upon our superiority in the world 
of music,—so all in all was music 
to our far-off ancestors. In this 
peaceful art, England, as recent 
researches show, then surpassed 
the world. So decidedly was this 
the case—as we shall see when 
we become familiar with what 
was accomplished here musically 
as early as the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries—that it is diffi- 
cult to imagine how we could have 
lost the proud position we then 
held. Nor is-it less perplexing to 
understand how, considering that 
superiority, it has come to pass 
that every historian, foreign and 
native alike, neglected Britain’s 
share in the making and moulding 
of the art, until finally this coun- 
try was relegated to the realms of 
“nowhere” in the musical state— 
a subversion of the true condition 
of affairs that has won for us the 
unenviable and not-easily-to-be- 
eradicated reputation of being the 
great unmusical Power of Europe. 
Happily something is being done 
to remedy this state of things, and 
to get musical history—particular- 
ly so far as England is concerned 
—revised according as it should 
in the future be written. 

Some few who dimly realise that 
England was really musically great 
somewhere in the long hazy past, 
are prone to think that this char- 
acter—this reputed fame—is based 
wholly upon legendary informa- 
tion. This is not the case. When 
the story of British music comes to 
be written it will be found that this 
country possesses a splendid pedi- 
gree. They who think that our 
edifice of art—good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, whichever it be—rests upon 
a mere wind-bag foundation will 





be deceived, inasmuch as evidence 
of a most irrefutable kind shall be 
advanced to prove that as early as 

the year 1250, England was two 
hundred years and more in front f 
of other musical nations. Then 
the First Period English School 
was flourishing—but, unhappily, 
nearly every vestige of man and 
work belonging to this school has 
become lost. 

Traditional information respect- 
ing prehistoric times throws much 
light upon music in England long 
before the inroads of Cesar and 
his valorous legions. Nothing of 
so ancient a character is forth- 
coming from France, Germany, 
Italy, or other Western - world 
countries. We hear of names 
like Eidiol Gleddyfeud or ‘* Ruddy- 
sword”; Glewlwydd Gavaelvawr 
or “Brave-grey”; Gwrhir and 
Gwron, Gwyddon Gaubebon, “ the 
first in the world to make vocal 
song” —heroic bards who, with 
many others, not forgetting Gwrgan 
Varvdrwch, the “ bushy - bearded 
songster,” made the Briton’s blood 
run high as they recounted their 
themes of daring, love, and dan- 
ger to harp or crwth accompani- 
ment. For centuries the ancient 
British bards, or their descend- 
ants, were listened to in the high 
places and groves. Many genera- 
tions of these musicians, by right 
of descent, lived and lingered here 
side by side with new-comers— 
for the person of the bard, un- 
less he took arms, was sacred— 
until, the Saxon settlement com- 
pleting itself, these old musical 
inhabitants of the country drifted 
to the Welsh mountains and High- 
land fastnesses, to preserve a nati- 
onal music still reflected in our 
Welsh and Scotch songs. In Wales 
especially did minstrelsy flourish— 
so much so, that for their guidance 
the Leges Wallice—Welsh Laws 
setting out the duties, obligations, 
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and privileges of the minstrels— 
were framed by King Howel, circa 
900-948. The Saxon scdéps or 
scalds, gleemen or “gladdeners of 
the hall” like Hrothgar’s scép who, 
sitting at mead, sang the tale of 
Fin’s offspring and Hnaef of the 
Scyldings who fell in Friesland ; 
the Danish minstrels —to whom 
two English kings, Athelstan and 
Alfred, judging by their doings in 
their camps, were not inferior ; 
the Norman musicians, with their 
store of instruments, and more 
romantic, if less soulful song,—all 
these kept England disposed towards 
music until far into the Middle 
Age. The art introduced by the 
several conquering races differed 
much from the affecting natural 
beauty of Britain’s indigenous 
music; but it contributed to the 
musical making of the country, 
and deserves cherishing therefore 
hardly less than the original na- 
tional art of the British. 

Yet there was something more 
than secular music in Britain. 
Long before the stream of Nor- 
man minstrel art, sacred music 
was exercising a beneficial influ- 
ence. The early British Church 
possessed sacred music; but this 
was gradually driven out before 
the onward march of that new 
Church music which Augustine 
brought with him from Rome 
(a.D. 597). The Gregorian music 
(evolved by Pope Gregory out of 
the Greek tetrachords and some 
existing Ambrosian chants) was 
heard and loved wherever Augus- 
tine and his monks built a church, 
By its means a deep impression was 
left upon the minds of those who 
heard and joined in it; but it is 
curious that we miss altogether 
the ecclesiastical flavour in the 
earliest examples that have come 
down to us of English music dur- 
ing the first quarter of the thir- 
teenth century. The free and 
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uncontrolled secular music was 
the first to reflect itself in perma- 
nent manuscript form. Church 
music per se was not progressive : 
the church tones for the “ser- 
vice” and “mass” music were 
fixed, and only a heretical offence 
was the outcome of tampering 
therewith; but no such restrictions 
hampered secular music. Hence, 
when we examine our oldest 
specimens of regulated secular 
music, belonging to that early 
period that followed the splendid 
discoveries of notation and musical 
characters by Franco and Guido, 
we experience the field, and not 
the cloister, reflected therein. That 
such music was written amidst the 
favourable surroundings of the 
scriptorium of some religious house 
admits of no doubt, and to that 
extent we stand indebted to the 
monks, who helped to transmit 
such indisputable musical evidence ; 
but these associations have not 
robbed one specimen of its elegiac 
grace and outdoor sweetness. These 
properties remain in the ‘“ Cuckoo 
Song,” in which, curiously enough, 
its composer did not seek to imi- 
tate the simple notes of the har- 
binger of spring, which any modern 
composer would inevitably have 
done! “Sumer is icumen in”— 
for such is the name of the com- 
position— was copied by John 
Fornsete, monk of Reading, and 
this with two other pieces of music 
more recently discovered are the 
only remnants of what may rightly 
be called the First English Music 
School Period. The ‘“ Reading” 
manuscript (Harl. MSS., No. 978) 
is probably the greatest musical 
curiosity extant, being unquestion- 
ably the oldest piece of polyphonic 
and canonical music known to be 
in existence. It proves absolutely 
that, despite the persistent disre- 
gard of England as a musical 
nation by her Continental neigh- 
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bours, this country can fearlessly 
lay claim to a precedence even in 
rousical matters, in those far-off 
days when constructive music was 
in its first stages towards becom- 
ing the great art which it now is. 
The piece of music in question is 
in the handwriting of the thir- 
teenth century, and was certainly 
written before the year 1228 a.p. 
That this was not the only com- 
position of its kind of this period, 
though unhappily all else appears 
to be lost, can scarcely be doubted. 
Allowing this, England’s musical 
position at the time (circa 1200) 
was far and away in advance of 
that of any other country. It is 
a six-voiced Round,—with words 
of Northumbrian origin, —and 
is of almost priceless value as 
being the only piece of music in 
six real parts known to exist 
before the fifteenth century. The 
further specimens to which we 
refer are the Hymn to St Augus- 
tine (Bodley, 572)—written in a 
Benedictine monastery in Cornwall 
in the tenth century, and ante- 
dating “Sumer is icumen in” by 
some two hundred and fifty years ; 
together with the Angelus ad Vir- 
ginem hymn (No. 248 in the 
Arundel Collection), in the hand- 
writing of the thirteenth century, 
and probably composed, therefore, 
by one of a small knot of English 
musicians of this early time, whose 
names, and almost every vestige of 
whose identity, have disappeared. 
A Second English School sprang 
up with Dunstable (c. 1400, d. 
1458), which actually preceded the 
Netherlands School — hitherto re- 
garded as the pioneer in European 
musical thought and practice. 
Little of Dunstable’s work is ex- 
tant, but testimony to his worth 
was long preserved on a monument 
in St Stephen’s Church, Walbrook, 
which disappeared in the great 
London fire. The British Museum, 
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Vatican, and Liceo Filarmonica di 
Bologna libraries contain speci- 
mens of his compositions, notably 
a three-part song, “‘O Rosa Bella,” 
in the Vatican—a composition 
which, considering the period at 
which it was written, is really ex- 
traordinarily advanced both in its 
effects and learning. Dunstable 
stands alone; but that he had 
musical contemporaries is practi- 
cally certain. 

The battle of Agincourt song 
(1415), “Our kyng went forth to 
Normandy,” with its Latin refrain, 
‘Deo gracias Anglia, Redde pro 
Victoria” (it was the custom to add 
these Latin refrains to the music 
of the period), belongs to Dun- 
stable’s time. This song, with 
Dunstable, constitute the only 
links between the English School 
of 1225 and that of the Second 
Period one, the early part of the 
sixteenth century, which included 
Gilbert Banaster, who in 1482 was 
being paid forty marks a-year as 
“Master of the Song” and “Teacher 
of the children in the King’s 
Chapel”; William Cornish (d, 
1526), Pigot, and Robert Wydowe, 
Mus. Bac., Succentor of Wells 
Cathedral (d. 1505). 

John Hamboys, Thomas Saint- 
wix, and Henry Habengton or 
Abyngdon—the first musicians to 
take academical degrees in music 
—come next. These men consti- 
tuted the Third English School, 
the archives of which were all lost 
during the stormy times of the 
Wars of the Roses. 

From this point English music 
becomes a vast reality. Fairfax, 
born in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, was the first of 
a band of pre-Reformation musici- 
ans who seem to have come to 
prepare the way for that golden 
age of music in England —the 
Elizabethan period—when so many 
great and glorious musicians rose 
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up to adorn and to bring honour 
to native art. Taverner, Tye, 
Marbecke, Tallis,— whose “ Re- 
sponses” are heard to-day in every 
Protestant Episcopal church in 
the world,—Byrde, Farrant, and 
Bull; the famous English mad- 
rigalists— Morley, Kirbye, Dow- 
land, Weelkes, Wilbye, and Benet; 
Orlando Gibbons, — Charles I.’s 
favourite, — Child, Lawes, and 
Locke, the masque composers ; 
Blow and Wise,—all these notable 
native musicians lead up to Pur- 
cell (1658-1695), whose premature 
decease, just two hundred years 
ago, robbed the country of a veri- 
table English Mozart. 

How England came by its lead- 
ing musical position so early in the 
thirteenth century, and possessed 
musicians who could compose such 
a work as “Sumer is icumen in,” 
must ever remain a mystery. 
What we do know, however, is 
that the neglect to assign to this 
country her rightful honours and 
place in the annals of music is as 
misleading as it is discreditable to 
historians—some of whom have 
purposely avoided Britain in their 
researches. It is satisfactory to 
feel that this impression cannot be 
perpetuated. A change has come 
over things. A laudable spirit has 
actuated native writers to inquire 
into the actual history of Britain’s 
art, with the result that the 
chronological theories respecting 
the earliest European music schools 
are all upset. The old writers are 
proved to be entirely mistaken, 
and instead of the First Flemish 
School, with Dufay (circa 1350- 
1432) at its head, which pros- 
pered during the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, being (as was 
commonly supposed) the earliest 
that existed, this honour has now 
to be awarded to that First Eng- 
lish School which flourished in the 
first half of the thirteenth century. 
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Knowing and realising all this, we 
can better fix and understand Pur- 
cell, the celebration of whose bicen- 
tenary is only that just tribute 
which should be the portion of one 
who contributed as bountifully as 
he did to the splendid musical 
traditions and treasures of our 
country. 


Henry Purcell was born in 1658, 
but the day and month of the 
auspicious event stand unrecorded. 
There is no record even of his 
baptism. He came of an un- 
doubted musical stock, his father 
being a Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, Singer and Master of the 
Choristers, besides which he was 
a member of the Royal Band, and 
the Copyist at Westminster Abbey 
—all responsible appointments, the 
latter one demanding great indus- 
try as well as sound musical and 
literary training. Thus Purcell 
senior, immortalised by Pepys, was 
well steeped in ecclesiastical music 
tradition, a quality which went 
down in full force to the son. 
That he might be in close prox- 
imity to his work, the father took 
up his abode in a red-brick, two- 
storeyed dwelling, with tiled gable- 
roof, in St Ann’s Lane, Old Pye 
Street, Westminster, under the 
shadow of the Abbey. In this 
house the immortal Purcell is sup- 
posed to have been born, although 
all proof is wanting on the point. 

At six years of age he lost 
his father, who left Elizabeth, 
his wife, with two other sons 
and a daughter. Fortunately a 
good uncle, Thomas Purcell, came 
forward at this juncture, and 
undertook the fostering of Henry. 
This uncle, who was a Gentleman 
of the Chapel Royal, did well by 
his nephew. Continuing that early 
instruction which the child prob- 
ably had received from his father, 
he was enabled to get young Pur- 
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cell into the Chapel Royal White- 
hall Choir during the régime when 
Henry Cooke was Master of the 
boys, thus realising what had been 
no doubt the fondest wish of the 
dead father. We are without de- 
tails as to young Purcell’s behav- 
iour and ability as a chorister ; but 
that he went through the usual 
routine of school hours and chant- 
ing Psalms, Services, and Anthems 
—receiving instruction in singing, 
organ - playing, and composition 
meanwhile—is certain. 

He remained as a boy-chorister 
until the age of fourteen, at which 
time the treble voice usually 
breaks. Thus he was under Cooke 
some six years, and it is to him, 
therefore, that the honour of 
moulding young Purcell’s musical 
talent honestly belongs. Cooke 
dying, he was succeeded by Pelham 
Humphrey, who held the Chapel 
Royal organistship for two years. 
Purcell was appointed Copyist to 
the Abbey at the age of eighteen 
—a particularly young age for such 
a post; but he developed such 
remarkable genius, especially for 
composition, that it was felt he 
should be encouraged. To this 
end his admirable master, Blow, 
voluntarily resigned the Westmin- 
ster Abbey organistship in Pur- 
cell’s favour — only to resume it 
again, however, on the mournful 
death of the young Orpheus, fifteen 
years afterwards. 

Purcell was an organist of rare 
skill and ability, or he could not 
have filled the distinguished ap- 
pointment at the Abbey as ably as 
he did to the day of his death; 
more than which the chaste char- 
acter of his anthem and service 
music, which he played so grace- 
fully, furnishes an index to the 
style of organ-playing which was 
his. It is as a composer, however, 
that he commands our admiration. 
It was at the very early age of 
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eleven years that his remarkable 
talent for moulding and shaping 
sound began to show itself. From 
this time until his death there is 
scarcely a year that did not witness 
some new composition from his fer- 
tile pen. Having held the post of 
Copyist for two years, the young 
musician in 1678 resigned that 
position, in order, no doubt, to have 
leisure to study and employ him- 
self with composition, in which art 
he both delighted and excelled. 

It was no small matter for a 
youth, as Purcell was, to single 
himself out thus early in composi- 
tion at such a period ; and to ade- 
quately gauge his genius we have 
only to estimate him by his con- 
temporaries, all of them famous 
ecclesiastical music composers. 
There was his master, Dr John 
Blow, whose solid chaste musician- 
ship may be heard in such splendid 
examples of English church music 
as the anthems, “I was in the 
Spirit,” “I beheld, and lo, a great 
multitude,” &c.; Locke, associ- 
ated with the famous “ Macbeth” 
music; Lawes, the masque com- 
poser; and church musicians like 
Clark and Aldrich,—all contem- 
poraries with Purcell, and over 
whom he towers, in sublimity of 
musical conception, lofty expres- 
sion, and exceeding grace. 

The estimation in which this 
great, though young, man was held 
by his contemporaries is seen in 
an epistle which Locke one day 
penned to his junior :— 


“‘DeaR Harry, — Some of the 
gentlemen of His Majesty’s Musick 
will honour my poor lodgings with 
their company this evening, and I 
would have you come and join them. 
Bring with thee, Harry, thy last an- 
them, and also the canon we tried 
over together at our last meeting.— 
Thine in all kindness, M. Locker. 


“Savoy, March 16th.” 


There is little doubt that the entire 
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profession was with the young 
musician, and recognising his great 
genius, felt impelled to do all that 
they could to advance his interests. 

Purcell married, although the 
exact date of this event has not 
transpired. It was either in the 
year 1680 or 1681, probably the 
latter. His good uncle Thomas 
died in 1682, and before that time 
had executed a power of attorney, 
which was witnessed by Frances, 
his beloved nephew Henry’s wife. 
Of this marriage there was a son 
born in August of 1682. It was 
baptised in the Abbey as John 
Baptiste, but did not live out the 
year. In 1686 another son was 
born, and christened Thomas, after 
Purcell’s uncle, but this child also 
died in his infancy. In 1687 came 
another boy—christened Henry— 
who survived only two months. 
The next child was a daughter, 
1688, named Frances, after her 
mother ; and in the following year 
Purcell had the felicity of being 
the father of yet another son, 
Edward. There was also another 
daughter, Mary, who died early. 
Edward and Frances grew into 
years, the son becoming a clever 
musician and organist of St Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster; while the 
daughter married one Leonard 
Welsted, a poet, thus characterised 
by Pope in the “ Dunciad ”— 


“Flow, Welsted, flow! like thine in- 
spirer, Beer, 

Though stale not ripe ; though thin yet 
never clear ; 

So sweetly mawkish ; and so smoothly 
dull ; 

Heady not strong; o’erflowing though 
not full.” 


In further recognition of Pur- 
cell’s remarkable ability, the ap- 
pointment of Organist of the 
Chapel Royal was given to him 
upon the decease of Edward Lowe 
in 1682. This must have brought 
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a substantial addition to his regu- 
lar income, which, considerably re- 
duced as it was by his resignation 
of the Copyistship of the Abbey, 
needed supplementing now that he 
was a family man, with the re- 
sponsibilities of a home. From 
events that transpired about this 
time, it would seem that Purceil 
was in that condition which is well 
understood by the word “down.” 
At the close of one of his anthems 
he writes, ‘God bless Mr Henry 
Purcell. September ye 10th, 1682” 
—which, coming from a man of 
twenty-four, with the world open 
to him, sounds more like an ex- 
pression of despair than of hope. 

Early in the following year he 
ventured upon his first attempt 
at publishing, which had to be 
accomplished at the author’s risk 
and expense. In those days there 
was no benign music-publisher to 
hand a substantial cheque to a 
struggling composer for a sonata 
or modicum of bass and viol music. 
The composer had to get his work 
engraved on copper plates and 
printed—advertise it—hunt up 
subscribers, and collect the money, 
—the last process being worse than 
all. Gentleman that he was, Pur- 
cell went to Cross, jun., the first 
engraver of the day, for his plates; 
embellished them with a splendid 
portrait of himself, and obtained 
the king’s dedication ; but withal 
he lost money by the venture. 
His next attempt at publishing 
ended in a poor result, and was a 
vilely printed book. It contained 
the music and words performed at 
the first public festival in honour 
of St Cecilia—November 22, 1683 
—which patronage it would be a 
laudable thing to see celebrated 
nowadays. 

In this same year Purcell was 
appointed “Composer in Ordinary 
to his most Sacred Majesty the 
King,” a promotion which singled 
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him out as the leading composer 
of the time, although he was but 
twenty-five years old. No par- 
ticulars are forthcoming of the 
terms of the appointment; but it 
should have added materially to 
the musician’s slender income, for, 
judging from the odes, welcomes, 
and piéces d’occasions which he was 
called upon to compose, the office 
was far from being a sinecure. 
Purcell’s music satisfied Charles 
II.—that king who, having a fav- 
ourite singer, — Gostling, — once 
perpetrated this: ‘‘ You may talk 
as much as you please of your 
nightingales, but I have a gosling 
who excels them all.” At Charles’s 
death James II. continued the 
patronage until he fled, when it 
extended into the next reign. 

In 1684 came that memorable 
squabble as to who should supply 
the new organ for the Temple 
Church. The contest lay between 
*‘ Father ” Smith and Renatus Har- 
ris—the Hill and Willis of the day. 
Smith secured Purcell to show off 
his instrument, while Harris en- 
gaged Draghi, a brilliant performer 
of the time. Smith was success- 
ful, and his organ stands in the 
Temple Church to this day. In 
the following year Purcell was 
busy erecting an organ and com- 
posing anthems for the coronation 
of James II. in the Abbey; but 
the next three years are marked 
by little of import beyond domes- 
tic happenings, and a long spell at 
composition. 

In 1688 he again assumed the 
office of ‘‘ Copyist ” of Westminster 
Abbey, yet only to throw it up 
once more in 1690. What was 
his object in taking up and laying 
down work in this way is not 
known. It was not from incom- 
petence, or he would hardly have 
been reappointed. Most likely it 
was stress of circumstances which 
obliged him to accept any re- 
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munerative musical work that 
came in his way. His close asso- 
ciation with royalty, his pluralities 
of office, with commissions for 
theatrical music, should have left 
him comparatively wealthy. His 
domestic afflictions were not un- 
paralleled, and as we are assured 
that he was quite an exemplary 
Good Templar, his income should 
have been equal to the case, Yet 
in 1689 we find him running the 
risk of being suspended by the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
on account of a money dispute. 
At the Ooronation of King 
William and Queen Mary he had 
received and claimed as his right 
the money taken for admission 
into the organ-loft of persons de- 
sirous of being near spectators of 
that ceremony. This was esti- 
mated at a considerable sum, for 
houses opposite the Abbey were 
letting for £500 for the occasion. 
Purcell regarded it as a perquisite, 
and how the matter was settled 
history relateth not. Such a per- 
quisite could not well be sustained 
by any organist; and although 
Hawkins, the musical historian, 
says that Purcell was right in the 
matter, we venture to entirely 
disagree with him on the point. 

From now to the time of bis 
death Purcell’s life was one spell 
of activity at composition. Each 
year surpassed the other in the 
number and extent of his works, 
as if intuitively he was making 
the best of his time, unconscious 
the while of the short life before 
him. 

In 1695, six brief years after 
the brilliant Coronation Service, 
one of the chief actors therein was 
being laid to rest. Queen Mary 
had died; and to emphasise the 
solemn occasion of her funeral 
Purcell composed two anthems— 
‘‘ Blessed is the man that feareth 
the Lord,” and “Thou knowest, 
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Lord, the secrets of our hearts” 
—compositions of surpassing lofti- 
ness and beauty. The music 
proved Purcell’s own death-knell. 
On the 21st of November of the 
same year, within sound of solemn 
evensong in the old Abbey, this 
son of song passed to ‘that 
blessed place where only his har- 
mony can be exceeded.” Priest 
of the muses, he was beloved by 
all; for he was one of those gentle 
creatures who from time to time 
have adorned the art with their 
grace and genius—men who, God- 
loved, have invariably died young. 
Beneath the organ in the vener- 
able pile was Purcell rested ‘‘in a 
magnificent manner,” as became 
“a very great master of music ”— 
a fit spot for one who had shaped 
its harmonies so wondrously and so 
fervently. 

Here was a nation’s loss. Fit- 
tingly enough, the poet - laureate 
raised the lyre to sing the requiem 
due. The strains of Dryden’s fine 
ode on the death of Purcell hardly 
need quoting. How highly the 
poet estimated the musician, how- 
ever, will be remembered by his 
happy allusions to the alarm. of 
the feathered songsters, and to the 
master’s unended labours among 
the angelic choir :— 


‘The heavenly choir, who heard his 
notes from high, 

Let down the scale of music from the 
sky : 

They handed him along, 

And all the way he taught, and all the 
way they sung. 

Ye brethren of the lyre, and tuneful 
voice, 

Lament his lot.” 


Purcell possessed one of those 
natures of which we are accus- 
tomed to say that they are “ easily 
led.” Retiring and modest in the 
extreme, as the prefaces and dedi- 
cations to his works too well 
testify, we meet with no single 
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instance of strife or unfriendliness 
throughout his career. It is to 
be feared that his constitution was 
always delicate, and that this 
descended to his children. He was 
beloved by his musical brethren, 
and joined them at their convivial 
meetings, which was, perhaps, un- 
wise in the case of one not of 
robust frame and health. Late 
hours told upon his fragile frame ; 
and if it is a libel upon Mrs Pur- 
cell to lay the immediate cause of 
his death to the irate wife keeping 
him all night on the cold doorstep 
when he was without his latch- 
key (or its equivalent), it is more 
than probable that the Glee and 
Catch Club hours had as much to 
do with Purcell’s untimely decease 
as had, say, any night duties at 
the Abbey. Why there should be 
such a horror of making Purcell 
other than a saint and Good Tem- 
plar surpasses our comprehension, 


If we would adequately estimate 
Purcell’s work and influence, we 
must realise what his exact posi- 
tion in musical chronology really 
is. In 1667, when a boy of nine 
years of age, Purcell penned the 
three-part song ‘‘Sweet Tyraness, 
I now resign.” This was the first 
of a long list of compositions, of 
truly remarkable character—if we 
remember that they were com- 
posed before a note of Handel’s 
music had been heard, and long 
previous to “Papa” Haydn and 
Mozart being born. 

It is not sufficient to trace the 
musical situation in England up 
to Charles II.’s reign to rightly 
estimate Purcell. We must look 
around. Bach and Handel were 
unborn; Scarlatti—given to the 
world within a year of Purcell— 
had not even shaped the Oratorio 
which Handel was to develop so 
wondrously ; fifty years were to 
elapse ere the Italian Opera was 
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tobe heard in this country ; Locke’s 
first English opera, ‘ Psyche,” had 
not been written. Before all this 
Purcell was. It is singular, and 
even unfortunate, that such a 
heaven - endowed genius should 
have been given to England when 
everything here and around was 
so musically sterile. Long and 
long before his time was this 
wondrous son of art; and when 
reflecting upon his doings, there- 
fore, we must remember that a 
Mozart could have accomplished 
no more. Musical form, construc- 
tion, and material were as “ young” 
as they well could be. Lully had 
not invented the Overture; Reci- 
tative had only just been pro- 
pounded by Carissimi; Italian 
Opera was a new thing to the 
Neapolitans or any others; the 
French nation had not had its 
first slight opera, ‘“‘ La Pastorale,” 
by Cambert ; the orchestra of the 
period consisted of the violin, 
tenor and bass viols, the harpsi- 
chord,—the precursor of the piano- 
forte,—the theorbo, flute, trumpet 
and trombone, hautboy, harp, and 
drum. This was, indeed, poor 
musical material compared with 
what was to follow by way of 
inventions in wind-brass instru- 
ments, Yet with such slender 
musical possibilities Purcell posi- 
tively became a vocal and instru- 
mental model even for Handel— 
a composer whom the giant Saxon 
could copy in form and colour—he 
whose works not all the wealth of 
modern musical resource can dis- 
lodge from their position of high 
excellence both in conception and 
style. 

Purcell’s twofold genius for com- 
position — sacred and secular — 
asserted itself from the first. Wher- 
ever we look in his compositions, 
whether in anthem or opera, we 
are immediately convinced of the 
exceptional power and genius that 
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he possessed to mould either vocal 
or instrumental music. With Pur- 
cell it was a perfectly natural thing 
to compose. The traditions of the 
Abbey, two hundred years ago, 
led older musicians to delight in 
the abilities of the youthful chor- 
isters, and no direction of talent 
was more regarded than that of 
compositions. Living in an at- 
mosphere of music, and with great 
things expected of them, it was 
not uncommon for boys to be 
found capable of composing, as 
occasion required. Music was 
neither ground out of them, nor 
was it imparted with a niggardly 
hand. These choristers were 
trained for, and expected to be- 
come, church musicians, without 
any fear and trembling as to how 
soon they would displace their 
masters. Hence the order of the 
musician evolved. During Pur- 
cell’s pupilage there was another 
particularly clever boy at the 
Abbey — Pelham Humphrey — 
“capable of composing the an- 
them.” Pepys is to be trusted, 
and his Diary says: ‘‘ The anthem 
was good after the Sermon, being 
the fifty-first psalm, made for five 
voices, by one of Captain Cooke’s 
boys—a pretty boy, and they say 
there are four or five of them that 
can do as much.” 

Considering his brief life, Pur- 
cell was a most prolific composer. 
The length, range, and quality of 
his compositions seem incompat- 
ible with a life of only thirty- 
seven years. If we look first at 
his secular compositions, we find 
that he composed no less than 
twenty-one Odes or compositions 
to celebrate the movements and 
birthdays of royalty, St Cecilia 
Festivals, &c. From the year 
1677 to that of this death not a 
year passed but one of these odes 
was written. The first was on the 
death of Matthew Locke ; another 
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was to celebrate the “King’s return- 


from Newmarket” ; while the last, 
“ Who can from joy refrain?” was 
in praise of the Duke of Glouces- 
ter’s birthday (1695). 

Purcell’s dramatic music sur- 
passed all other of his time. That 
he was marvellously gifted in this 
direction—all the more remarkable 
remembering his perfect church- 
style of composition—is attested 
by the number of works for the 
stage; the readiness with which 
theatre managers came to him for 
their music, and the grace and ease 
with which he hit off the public 
taste—this too at a time when all 
foreign musical element was re- 
garded with far greater favour 
than native work and merit. His 
labours in this direction extended 
from his nineteenth year to the 
close of his life. 

His very first attempt at music 
for the stage stamped him as a 
born dramatic composer. This 
was the incidental music to “ Ep- 
some Wells,” a comedy by Shadwell, 
that was performed at the Duke’s 
Theatre in 1676. He followed this 
with a setting of ‘The Libertine” 
—a fair sample of the music of 
which is that beautiful four-part 
chorus, ‘‘In these delightful plea- 
sant groves,” known to every chor- 
alist. Imagine such work from 
a native master 219 years ago! 
Passing by “ Abdelazor,” a tra- 
gedy, the exceedingly fine music 
to ‘Timon of Athens” (including 
an overture, which seems to have 
been an invention of Purcell’s as 
much as of Lully’s), ‘The Virtu- 
ous Wife,” and ‘ Theodosius,” pro- 
duced at the Duke’s Theatre, we 
come to “Dido and Aineas,” that 
early sample of English dramatic 
music which particularly has made 
Purcell’s name memorable as it is. 

“Dido and Aineas,” composed 


in 1680, was first performed at 
a boarding-school for young gentle- 
women at ‘‘ Chelsey,” kept by one 
Josiah Priest, a dancing-master. 
What took the future Abbey or- 
ganist thus far westwards has not 
transpired, but possibly — genius 
that he was—he was not above 
a regular seat at the harpsichord, 
while the young ladies benefited 
by Mr Priest’s terpsichorean me- 
thod and practice. An opera— 
something that the engaging schol- 
ars could act and sing in—would, 
sooner or later, be a natural con- 
sequence; and doubtless this sup- 
plies the explanation of the board- 
ing-school connection with ‘“ Dido 
and ineas,” or possibly dancing- 
master and musician were collabor- 
ating, as they did in “King Arthur.” 
Examined by the light of to-day, 
it is indeed a remarkable work. 

In 1685 Purcell composed some 
masterly dramatic music to “‘Circe,” 
and in the following year wrote the 
music that was adapted to the 
*‘ Lillibullero” song-music, so stir- 
ring that it has the credit of con- 
tributing to the 1688 Revolution, 
and of singing ‘‘a deluded Prince 
out of the three kingdoms.” Then 
there followed in rapid succession 
the ‘“‘Tyrannic Love” and “A 
Fool’s Preferment ” music, in which 
latter Mountford, “who sang a 
clear counter-tenor, and had a 
melodius throat,”! used to sing. 
Still the stage enchained Purcell, 
and in 1690—the year that gave 
us “The Tempest” music—no less 
than three other dramatic works 
came from the fertile pen—viz., 
“ Diocletian, or, The Prophetess,” 
‘The Massacre of Paris,” and 
‘* Amphitryon.” Here was music 
enough, even were no _ other 
branches of the art occupying the 
master’s mind this while. ‘The 
Tempest ” music, singularly beauti- 
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ful in its graceful conception and 
peculiar English harmony, is thor- 
oughly characteristic of the native 
style. Few who read this will 
have forgotten the smiling grace 
of ‘‘Come unto these yellow sands,” 
or the lofty dignity of “Full 
Fathom Five” —two excerpts 
stamped with the impress of a 
distinct English-school style. 

In 1691 Purcell gave the world 
the famous “‘ King Arthur” music, 
the sterling character of which has 
preserved its fame to this day. 
Dryden wrote the words, and Mr 
Josiah Priest contributed the 
dances. The work was very suc- 
cessful, and pleased so much that 
the theatre manager so jealously 
guarded the score that eventually 
it was “unhappily lost”! Nearly 
a hundred years after its com- 
poser’s death the work was per- 
formed amid much enthusiasm at 
Drury Lane Theatre (1770), since 
which time it has constantly at- 
tracted the attention of all musical 
scholars for its vigorous beauty 
as well as its striking originality. 
Three years before his death (1692) 
Purcell produced among other 
dramatic music ‘The Indian 
Queen ”—containing such splendid 
pieces as ‘Ye twice ten hundred 
deities,” ‘‘ By the croaking of the 
toad,” and that lovely song “I 
attempt from love’s sickness,” an 
“(Edipus” setting—and “The 
Fairy Queen,” an opera, the score 
of which also was lost, and could 
not be discovered though £20 was 
offered for it. But that both its 
instrumental and vocal music was 
of Purcell’s usual high order was 
certain from the selections which 
have come down, as well as from 
the success that attended the pro- 
duction of the work. 

The year 1693 brought forth 
“The Old Bachelor,” ‘‘ The Rich- 
mond Heiress,” “The Maid’s Last 
Prayer,” and a setting of “ Henry 





the Second”; and in the following 
year the fertile master’s music to 
“Don Quixote,” in which occurs 
the oft-referred-to ‘‘ Let the dread- 
ful engines,” was given to the 
world. Four other works for the 
stage came with this year, and no 
less than six dramatic compositions 
mark the fatal—the last—year of 
this glorious life. In all, Purcell 
wrote between forty and fifty 
works for the stage operas, 
comedies, tragedies, and incidental 
music, which, considering their 
exceeding high order, must be 
accounted fully worthy of a short 
life like his. 

Among the miscellaneous music 
composed by Purcell was the Lord 
Mayor’s Show music in 1682; an 
Elegy on the death of his friend 
John Playford’s son; the St Ce- 
cilia’s Festival music for 1683; a 
Yorkshire Feast song, entitled “A 
Son, Edward, born”; and two 
Latin Elegies on the Queen. He 
also wrote the “Sonatas of Three 
Parts” for two violins and bass to 
the harpsichord or organ—one of 
which, more chaste and beautiful 
than the rest, has won distinction 
as the “ Golden” sonata. 

Purcell’s sacred music is all im- 
portant, since he is the brightest 
ornament among English church 
musicians. Many such were be- 
fore and after him ; but no name, 
it may be safely said, will stand 
out beyond Purcell’s as a church 
musician. His sacred compositions 
are as numerous as they are grand 
in lofty dignity and beauty. Under 
this head there are nearly eighty 
compositions, embracing anthems, 
“services,” settings of the Canticles, 
including the famous “ Te Deum” 
and “ Jubilate,” &c. To this day 
they are favourites at our cathe- 
drals and churches, and those fa- 
miliar with church musical practice 
will readily testify that scarcely a 
week passes without one of Pur- 
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cell’s anthems finding its way into 
a choir list. Most of these were 
written in Purcell’s capacity as 
organist and master of the choir 
of Westminster Abbey ; but a few 
of them were called forth by special 
occasions. Thus, “I was glad,” 
and “ My heart is inditing,” were 
composed for James II.’s corona- 
tion in Westminster Abbey (1685) ; 
“Blessed are they that fear the 
Lord” was written in honour of 
the Queen’s pregnancy in 1688 ; 
“Behold, I bring you good tidings,” 
with its double E, was to show off 
Gostling’s stupendous deep bass 
voice, which Charles II. loved to 
hear. That yet more remarkable 
anthem, “They that go down to 
the sea in ships,” with a bass solo 
part descending to D, was set by 
Purcell at Gostling’s request, out of 
deep gratitude for deliverance from 
a watery grave, when the King, the 
Duke of York, and party (of which 
Mr Gostling was a member) were 
testing a new yacht off the Kentish 
coast. 

Purcell’s “Te Deum” and “J ubi- 
late” for choir, orchestra, and 
organ, were composed for a cele- 
bration of St Cecilia’s Day in 
1694 (the year before his death), 
and were for eighteen years an- 
nually performed at the Festival 
of the Sons of the Clergy in St 
Paul’s. They are the earliest 
known orchestral setting of these 
canticles, and if, as seems probable, 
he had no model, one cannot but 
be struck with their boldness of 
design for so early a time. 

It is to be regretted that no 
complete edition of Purcell’s com- 
positions is yet prepared ; but his 
music is so widely scattered in 
various libraries that it is a diffi- 
cult undertaking to get it together. 
The Purcell Society took up the 
matter, but unfortunately the pro- 
gress is very slow. Messrs Novello 
have published the chief of the 
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Anthems and Service settings ; 
and not a little has been produced 
by Playford (1667), Bently (1681), 
Carr (1690), May (1695), the 
“Musical Antiquarian Society,” 
&c. No nobler monument could 
be erected to Purcell than a com- 
plete collection of his works, and 
it is to be hoped that England 
will some day have this. It is a 
pity that it is not to be the per- 
manent memorial of the bicen- 
tenary now being celebrated. 


Purcell’s musical style and in- 
fluence can never be overrated in 
this country. No one before him 
had at all approached his har- 
monious method and manner— 
cast in so rare a mould that 
when that great master of English 
music, Blow, who shaped the 
budding genius of young Purcell, 
came to be buried, it was con- 
sidered honourable to his memory 
to grace his tombstone with the 
words, ‘“‘ Master to the famous Mr 
H. Purcell.” 

Purcell was thoroughly English. 
The charming ideas, the striking 
rhythm, the appropriate modula- 
tion, the whole exalted tenor 
and drift of his music, were be- 
gotten and cultivated amid the 
London air which he breathed ; 
and although he elected, towards 
the close of his life, to study and 
imitate the Italian style, yet no- 
where do we find him losing hold 
of the native musical character. 
Purcell’s was an unfortunate age 
for indigenous art, there being little 
or no disposition for scientific music 
—particularly that which was Eng- 
lish. Had matters been otherwise, 
a permanent national style might 
have been inaugurated by Purcell, 
and English art have become once 
more established in England. Pur- 
cell saw that to make professional 
headway he must work the Italian 
manner, surely coming into favour. 
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But for this imitation he might 
have been the English Handel, 
equally in fertility as in concep- 
tion and grandeur. 

It was in the ‘Preface to the 
Sonatas of Three Parts” that we 
find Purcell frankly confessing 
that he has “faithfully endea- 
voured a just imitation of the 
most fam’d Jtalian Masters ; prin- 
cipally to bring the Seriousness and 
gravity of that sort of Musick into 
vogue and reputation among our 
Countrymen, whose humour ’tis 
time now should begin to loath the 
levity and balladry of our neigh- 
bours.” This work was dated 1683, 
but a comparison of the composer’s 
work before and after that year 
fails to impress us with any marked 
change either in merit or manner. 
* Dido and Aineas” (1680) is not 
a whit less inspiring and masterly 
than ‘Bonduca, or the British 
Heroine” (1695), in which such 
admirable pieces as “ Jack, thou’rt 
a toper,” “To Arms!” and “ Britons, 
strike home!” are to be found. 

We learn nothing of any journey 
to Italy, and probably the state of 
Purcell’s exchequer afforded him as 
much prospect of seeing Italy as 
it did Mount Gilboa. He must 
therefore have acquired his know- 
ledge from available scores in 
libraries to which he had access, 
Carissimi, Stradella, Colonna, &c., 
were his models, and in his sona- 
tas for string instruments and 
harpsichord—pieces that are spirit- 
ed and full of fancy—he is alleged 
to have caught not a little of the 
Italian melodiousness and _ elo- 
quence. We submit that he could 
have possessed all this had he never 
heard the word “Italian.” Pur- 
cell’s was the pure uncorrupted 
native musical manner—born of 
Westminster traditions and usage, 
and particularly identified by 
that leaning towards the minor 
keys and colouring—ever the one 
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distinguishing feature of primitive 
British and bardic music. Trained 
by Blow, Purcell had a firm bold 
style, with a peculiar floating sub- 
limity, unlike anything else in 
English music. 

Unhappily, Purcell was a hun- 
dred years before his time; he 
should have succeeded Handel in- 
stead of antedating him, much as 
the Saxon giant would have lost 
by such an arrangement. As it 
happened, Purcell was fated to 
give Opera to England; and in 
“Dido and Aineas” (performed 
here some twenty years before 
Handel’s first opera, ‘ Almira,” 
had been heard at Hamburg, and 
long before Italian Opera had been 
brought to England) we find every- 
thing that a perfect opera-form 
required — viz., recitative, solos, 
duets, and choruses, with vocal 
and instrumental combinations. 
‘hus we may say that he for- 
mulated English Opera—no small 
achievement for one of our own 
musicians. Yet with this inven- 
tion the public was not well pleased. 
Purcell possessed all the qualities 
for a successful dramatic composer 
—inspiration, thorough English 
spirit and “catch,” erudition, great 
dramatic power, and a light touch. 
With these he should have effected 
wonders for the English lyric 
drama; but there was absolutely 
no demand for music-drama in 
Purcell’s day, while long after- 
wards, as Handel’s experiences 
amply proved, the public were in- 
different to opera. 

It is customary to regret Pur- 
cell’s death ere he had the oppor- 
tunity of bringing his great genius 
and accomplishments to bear upon 
the dramatic art of the country 
by founding a national opera; 
but with the English temper what 
it long was in respect to native 
art, it is unlikely that he would 
have accomplished more had he 
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lived much later. We can but 
look back with pride upon having 
once possessed a genuine English 
master of dramatic art, and, turn- 
ing to his operas, &vc., seek to catch 
the spirit and vein of what true 
English lyric music was and should 
be. The truly beautiful and 
scholarly music in “Dido and 
®neas,” the dramatic force and 
realistic effects of ‘‘ King Arthur,” 
the picturesque music to ‘The 
Tempest,” raise Purcell head and 
shoulders over all previous operatic 
workers, English or foreign. Had 
the English people not been so 
affected this while with a craze 
for the foreign style—chiefly light 
French music—Purcell might have 
enjoyed the honour of planting 
English Opera in Europe. We 
should not then have needed the 
Italian article. He achieved much, 
however, in formulating Opera; 
while the healthy vein of his 
muse—sacred and secular—spread- 
ing over the country must have 
been even more beneficial in his 
own day than now. No composer 
of the time possessed the dramatic 
power and such great loftiness of 
melodic fluency and freshness as 
did Purcell. It is these properties 
which are so strikingly apparent 
in “King Arthur,” “ Diocletian,” 
“Dido and Aineas,” and ‘The 
Tempest ”—all of it music which 
no present-day composer would 
disdain to write, and which can 
still be performed without being 
pronounced “wiggy” or anti- 
quated. Songs like ‘What shall 
I do to show how much I love 
her?” (‘ Diocletian”), the stir- 
ring and characteristic ‘“ Come if 
you dare” (“King Arthur”), or 
the lovely duet, “Two daughters 
of this aged stream,” are gems of 
art that will always survive. They 
are sufficient of themselves, even 
if we had no other of Purcell’s 
work, to show how highly he was 
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gifted with the power of express- 
ing human emotion in its every 
mood. This is just the quality 
which a great dramatic composer 
must have, and Purcell possessed 
it in a superlative degree. 

So far as Purcell is concerned 
with Opera, it may safely be stated 
that he was the first composer to 
fix the form of English Opera, 
and that he sufficiently identified 
himself with it to provide us with 
examples which will always stamp 
him as the first great master of 
dramatic-lyric art. Purcell did 
not seriously advance English 
Opera, because the public thought 
little of musical drama long before 
and after Purcell’s time; but he 
has shown us very clearly what 
it could be. Had there been any 
disposition towards it, he was cer- 
tainly the man of all Englishmen 
blessed with the genius to raise 
lyric music to its greatest heights. 
His odes, tragedies, melodies, &c., 
all prove this. 

English church music stood in 
striking contrast to dramatic-lyric 
art. There had been a splendid 
line of pre-Reformation and Eliza- 
bethan composers, all pledged to 
home church-art. The high stand- 
ard of this English church-school 
declined with the death of Orlando 
Gibbons (1625), and subsequent 
national events made matters 
worse. But its magnificent vitali- 
ty could not be stifled. With the 
Restoration came an outburst of 
new musical life—with Purcell at 
its head—to assert yet once again 
the glorious beauty of the cathedral 
anthem and “service” through a 
wealth of native ecclesiastical music 
which, if not so stately and sublime 
as that which preceded it, was, 
nevertheless, surpassingly beautiful 
in its melodic flow and graceful 
expression. 

Charles If. did not relish the 
church style of Tallis, Byrde, and 
31 
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Gibbons; and Purcell was forced 
to frame his church music after 
the mind of his royal master. This 
accounts for a marked change in 
the nature of the Purcell-period 
anthem and “service” and that of 
the grand Elizabethan period. The 
“full” anthem was the fashion 
before the Restoration; but with 
Charles II. came “ verse” anthems, 
having light concerted pieces, and 
twirling accompaniments — all 
tending to spare the monarch from 
tedium or monotony. This might 
have hampered many an earnest 
musical mind; but Purcell, equal 
to the occasion, composed anthem 
after anthem, which for grace and 
beauty must have astonished Stuart 
himself. Yet, wherever Purcell 
introduces a chorus, his power of 
writing “full” vocal music is 
unquestionably demonstrated. A 
splendid instance of this is, ‘O, all 
ye people, clap your hands”; while 
a chaste sample of the “verse” 
style is the “ Bell” anthem, “ Re- 
joice in the Lord alway,” or, 
“Thy word is a lantern.” Then, 
what could be more chaste, clas- 
sical, and learned than the full 
anthem in eight parts, “O Lord, 
God of hosts”? Purcell could 
have done immeasurably more for 
church music had it not been for 
Charles II.’s light and frivolous 
tendencies in the matter of music, 
whether for his revels or devotions 
—a taste which had to be met by 
the “Composer in Ordinary.” He 
could readily have lifted sacred 
music to that high level of sublim- 
ity and learning which character- 
ised it a hundred years previously, 
but, like many other creatures of 
circumstance, he had to think of 
his “bread and cheese” and play 
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up to his royal master, who pre- 
ferred melody to much learning in 
the music set before him.! 

Yet the demands of taste and 
fashion, if they affected the out- 
ward form, could not reach the 
spirit of Purcell’s music. This 
was ever lofty and sublime in 
tone, abounding in grace and 
beauty. It is here that we find 
Purcell anticipating the grandeur 
of Handel, and surpassing all his 
countrymen — whether before or 
after him—in the rich drift and 
vein of his muse. The peculiar 
and prevailing tone that we find 
in Purcell is possessed by no other 
composer, and can only be com- 
pared with the great masters at 
their sweetest, grandest moments. 
It is this sustaining atmosphere 
which Purcell has thrown over 
English music which singles him 
out from all native musicians, It 
is the character which Handel 
caught to such perfection, and 
but for which his oratorios would 
never have reached the hearts of 
the English people. The composer 
of the “ Messiah” studied Purcell 
intently, and gathered from his 
works all that spirit and tone 
which anglicise these Bible set- 
tings. It may honestly be de- 
clared that if Purcell had never 
lived Handel’s oratorios would 
never have been written. They 
contain nothing that Purcell has 
not anticipated, and whether in 
their solos, concerted music, chor- 
uses, or the like, a comparison 
with the Purcell scores will de- 
monstrate that our countryman 
possessed—though he was so ill- 
starred as not to be able to bring 
out—all the qualifications which 
made Handel so successful here. 





1 Not to be too musically hard on this monarch—as witty as he was unwise 
and courteous—it must be admitted that he rendered great service to music here 
by bringing Cambert and his violinists from France, as well as in re-establishing 


the Chapel Royal services. 
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With Purcell the key to the 
situation, Handel seized the means 
and unlocked the hearts of the 
great British public. A study of 
Purcell’s church music—especially 
such as the famous ‘Te Deum” 
and “ Jubilate”—having orches- 
tral accompaniments ‘will disclose 
his great mastery of fugue, canon, 
and all that contrapuntal learning 
combined with fine harmony and 
brilliant melody which we admire 
so much in Handel but lose sight 
of in Purcell. If only for having 
been helpful to Handel, Purcell’s 
musical worth and reputation must 
always be ranked exceeding high. 
Purcell’s influence on Handel is 
past all estimate. To listen to 
Purcell’s ‘Te Deum” and “ Jubi- 
late,” and to be familiar with 
Handel’s “ Utrecht” ‘“*Te Deum” 
and “Jubilate,” is simply a re- 
velation. That Purcell’s work 
formed the model for Handel’s, 
which was written some twenty 
years later, is palpably apparent in 
every verse—a point which Dr 
Chrysander, Handel’s German 
biographer, felt bound to admit. 
Little blame to Handel. If he 
could, as he did, find his way to 
English hearts by this assimilation 
of our church style, why blame 
him? Yet let us give Purcell the 
honour due to him. Here, in 
every respect, Handel copied him. 
Instances too numerous to men- 
tion could be adduced showing 
Purcell’s influence on Handel. 
The serenata “ Acis and Galatea,” 
for instance, is but a copy in con- 
struction of “Dido and Aineas,” 
and the two works abound in 
astonishing parallels, not only in 
formal ideas but in feeling. 
However we regard Purcell 
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musically—whether as a composer 
for the stage or church, or as an 
organist—he supplies all that we 
look for in a master of the art. 
He is veritably England’s great 
tone-poet. As an organist he was 
unrivalled. As a church com- 
poser his noble sublimity of style 
—coupled with deep theoretical 
erudition, a rare exuberance of 
fresh melody, perfect harmony, 
and a fine perception and expres- 
sion—carry him into the highest 
walk of sacred musical art. For 
stage art he was lavishly endowed. 
He had wonderful dramatic power, 
and the scarce gift of inducing 
realism in music. His splendid 
imaginative faculties, his sense of 
character and ability to express 
it, his fine conception of the Eng- 
lish temperament and broad bold 
way of setting it forth, — these 
qualities have been found in so 
high a degree in no English com- 
poser since Purcell. In his day 
Purcell was the greatest dramatic 
genius in Europe, surpassing even 
Handel in his stage realisms and 
achievements. One fatal condition 
barred Purcell all through — he 
was far in advance of his time. 
Truly should we honour him. He 
exalted our cathedral music; he 
made English melody ; he framed 
for us a national Opera. English- 
man that he was, he was bold and 
to the fore with every vocal and 
instrumental possibility; he had 
no musical equal at home or 
abroad; his compositions and 
reputation alike, which have come 
down to us, single him out as one 
of the greatest musical minds, not 
only that England but that the 
world has produced. 
FREDERICK J. CROWEST. 
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CHAPTER LXV.—HIS GRAVE. 


So it had come at last. That 
lurking dread which, unacknow- 
ledged, had been ever present to 
her mind throughout that terrible 
journey, had received confirmation 
plain and irrefutable. Leo was 
dead, and, in spite of all her haste, 
she had not succeeded in arriving 
in time. She did not weep or rave 
aloud at the news, but only her 
face grew yet a shade paler, if that 
were possible, and the wild eager 
questioning look went out of her 
eyes suddenly, like the light of an 
extinguished candle. She asked 
nothing more. There were no more 
questions to be asked now, since 
everything was answered. 

“Yes, it is very melancholy,” 
she said, mechanically repeating 
the station-master’s last words as 
she turned away. 

The two men looked after her 
curiously. 

“Was that his sweetheart, do 
you think?” asked the younger 
official, who was still a stranger in 
the place, having come here but a 
few weeks since. 

“TI don’t quite know,” returned 
the station- master, doubtfully. 
‘*Yes, I think there was some talk 
about a lady, but I did not know 
that this was the one. Her face, 
too, seems half familiar to me, but 
I cannot remember her name.” 

“T have never seen her before, 
but could lay my oath that she 
must either have been the dead 
man’s wife or his sweetheart,” re- 
turned the younger man, with great 
decision. “I know something of 
women, and that look in her eyes 
was not to be mistaken.” 

Phemie meanwhile had reached 
the entrance, and went up to a car- 








riage, in which mechanically she 
seated herself. When asked by 
the driver to which address he 
should take her, she drew her eye- 
brows together in a_ perplexed 
frown, as though she were trying 
to reason out some intricate pro- 
blem. Where should she go to? 
Where, indeed! To her home? 
The mere idea made her shudder. 
How could she bear to re-enter that 
house, now that there was no one 
left to receive her? No, that was 
not what she wanted: it was not 
for that that she had been travel- 
ling day and night, only to find an 
empty house at her journey’s end. 
She must think of something else. 
If she wished to rejoin Leo, there 
was only one place now where she 
could find him. 

“To the churchyard,” she said 
at last, with an effort, having suc- 
ceeded in regaining her voice. 

The drive to the churchyard was 
not long, scarcely more than ten 
minutes, but yet sufficient to make 
her realise that everything about 
the place bore a familiar everyday 
aspect, just as though nothing par- 
ticular had occurred. ‘The carriage 
jolted over the rough irregular 
pavement of the narrow twisted 
streets with the dry heartless rattle 
of stones in a dice-box. Gaudily 
decked out Roumanian women were 
coming away from market with 
their unsold wares poised jauntily 
on their heads, and children were 
playing or quarrelling at the street 
corners, just as callously as though 
there were no such thing as break- 
ing hearts in the world. She 
passed by two officers of the regi- 
ment just at the entrance to the 
town where the road diverged to- 
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wards the churchyard. One of 
them was Istvan Szyrmay, in all his 
newly-acquired glory of the lieu- 
tenant’s golden stars, and both in 
riding costume, as though just dis- 
mounted from horseback. Appar- 
ently they had some difficulty in 
recognising her, for it was not until 
the carriage was nearly past that 
young Lieutenant Szyrmay raised 
his hand to his cap in a tardy 
salute. 

The carriage now came to a stop 
in front of the churchyard gate, 
which stood open. Phemie de- 
scended and went in, walking up 
the broad centre alley with a waver- 
ing step. She had no need to ask 
any one to show her what she 
wanted, for she felt sure of finding 
it alone. Nor was she mistaken, 
for among the freshly thrown-up 
mounds at the farther end of the 
cemetery one grave stood out con- 
spicuous from its companions by 
the wealth and profusion of flowers 
which adorned it. Even without 
the name of Leopold Wolfsberg 
inscribed on a rough temporary 
cross erected at the head of the 
mound, and which peeped out from 
betwixt ivy garlands and wreaths 
of chrysanthemum, she would have 
guessed at once that this and no 
other could be her husband’s grave. 
The flowers had not had time to 
wither as yet, for scarce forty-eight 
hours had elapsed since they had 
been laid here as frail fleeting tokens 
of friendship or affection. The frost’s 
stealthy action, beginning to pro- 
duce unsightly brown stains on the 
edge of delicate camellia-flowers, was 
effectually masked by the slight 
powdering of snow fallen overnight, 
and which lay on the wreaths with 
as delicate a touch as though a 
shower of sweet spring blossoms 
had been flung over them by fairy 
hands. 

A wreath of purple asters, larger 
and heavier than the others which 
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lay at the lower end of the grave, 
had a broad bow of white satin 
ribbon attached to it, on whose 
trailing ends the following dedica- 
tion was inscribed :— 

‘To our beloved and unforgettable 
brother-in-arms, from his sorrowing 
comrades, the officers of the 
Hussar regiment.” 

Another wreath, composed of 
white chrysanthemums, had a label 
attached with only these words— 

“To my dearly beloved cousin.” 

* Yes,” thought Phemie, bitterly, 
‘‘ Poldi and all the rest were able to 
give him a last mark of affection ; 
but only from his wife there is not 
a single flower to say how she loved 
him.” 

There were several other garlands 
besides these two, the richest and 
fairest amongst them being woven 
entirely of dark-red and snowy- 
white camellias, but only here there 
was no label attached to tell the 
donor’s name. 

For some minutes Phemie stood 
staring down stupidly at the grave, 
unable even yet to realise the truth 
of her misfortune. Leo, her hus- 
band, lay buried there, underneath 
this flower-covered mound. She had 
come too late to tend him on his 
deathbed, to bid him a last fare- 
well ; too late to ask his forgiveness 
for her previous coldness, and to 
tell him that it had all been a 
mistake; too late even to take a 
last look at his face ere the coffin 
lid closed upon him. It was all 
over, their brief dream of happiness 
that had lasted just five years. She 
was no longer his wife, but his 
widow. She repeated the words to 
herself several times over, but some- 
how they refused to carry conviction 
to her mind, even though she knew 
herself to be standing on the spot 
that contained his mortal remains. 
A little while ago the strains of a 
gipsy fiddler had been able to cause 
her tears to flow plentifully, but 
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now even this relief was denied to 
her. The blow seemed to have 
stiffened her into a cold senseless 
statue, as, dry-eyed and apathetic, 
she stood by Leo’s grave. Even 
when she knelt down and touched 
the cold, damp, clammy earth with 
her fingers, the spell refused to 
yield ; try as she might, she could 
not succeed in realising that only a 
few feet of clay divided her from 
Leo. The sound of a weird kind 
of chuckle caused her to raise her 
head. There, crouched among the 
grave-mounds a little way off, was 
the sinister figure of the Prikolitsia, 
crooning softly to herself as she 
plied the distaff between her fingers. 
Her black eyes, flashing out through 
the tousled fringe of snow - white 
hair, seemed to be shining with the 
malicious glee of a malevolent sor- 
ceress as she watched this latest 
mourner by the new-made grave. 
The sight of this creature sud- 
denly evoked within Phemie’s mind 
the recollection of that mountain 
excursion, during which, as now 
looked at by the light of after- 
revelation, the seeds of the coming 
tragedy had so unmistakably been 
sown. They had already been on 
the verge of an open quarrel that 
day, she now clearly remembered, 
as with an agonised sense of tardy 
comprehension she’ now recalled 
many little words and incidents 
disregarded or overlooked at the 
moment, but all tending to mark 
and accentuate the steadily-growing 
animosity between the two men. 
Oh, why had she not perceived the 
danger in time and averted it? For 
that it would have been in her power 
to avert the catastrophe had she 
been present, Phemie could not 
doubt. Why had she left her hus- 
band alone at this fatal crisis in his 
life? Why, indeed, but because of 
that senseless quarrel about the fox 
which had brought about their 
subsequent estrangement, and had 
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indirectly led up to her Scotch 
journey? But for that trivial, rid- 
iculous incident, she would in all 
probability have remained quietly 
at home, and all this misery would 
have been averted. 

As all these painful thoughts 
shot through her mind, Phemie 
shuddered, and hid her face in 
both hands in order to shut out 
the dreadful mocking vision of the 
Prikolitsia, who, to her distorted 
fancy, seemed to be chuckling over 
her broken heart with fiendish glee, 
although, in reality, the harmless, 
half-crazy old woman was merely 
rejoicing over a half-gnawed crust 
of bread she had discovered on a 
grave-mound. 

How long Phemie remained here 
kneeling, plunged in a sort of dreary 
trance, she did not know: she re- 
membered nothing further till she 
heard the sexton’s voice at her elbow 
informing her that the coachman 
outside was growing impatient, and 
had said that he could not keep his 
horses any longer waiting in the 
cold. If the lady wished to pro- 
long her visit to the cemetery, he 
required to be paid and dismissed. 

These words recalled her to a 
sense of the realities of life. Of 
course, as she had not the where- 
withal to pay the coachman, her 
only course was to have herself 
driven home. The Prikolitsia had 
meanwhile disappeared, and only 
the long row of snow-tipped moun- 
tain-peaks, sparkling in the win- 
tery sunshine, gazed down at her 
with their cold brilliant smile, su- 
premely, sublimely indifferent to 
human weal or woe. 

Her limbs were cramped and stiff 
with the long kneeling attitude as 
she regained the churchyard gate. 
The carriage was no longer standing 
at the place where she had left it, 
but had crossed over to the other 
side of the road in order to make 
room for the troop of mounted hus- 
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sars just coming up that way, re- 
turning apparently from the exercis- 
ing-ground to the cavalry barracks 
that lay beyond the cemetery. The 
foremost riders were now but a 
few paces off, and Phemie, stand- 
ing on the lowest step that led 
to the cemetery, decided to wait 
till the squadron had passed, be- 
fore crossing the road to regain the 
carriage. 
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The sun was full in her eyes as 
she watched them approach, a dark 
compact mass, broken here and there 
by the glitter of steel secabbards, and 
the flash of horse-irons upturned. 
At the head of the troop rode the 
captain, and alongside of him the 
trumpeter of the squadron was mak- 
ing the still frosty air reverberate 
with his joyous heart - stirring 
strains. 


CHAPTER LXVI.—THE CAPTAIN OF THE SQUADRON. 


The captain of the squadron, 
looking straight in front of him 
with a thoughtful frown on his 
handsome face, would probably 
have passed on without perceiv- 
ing the figure of a small dark- 
clad woman standing on the lowest 
step that led up into the cemetery, 
had not his ear been suddenly at- 
tracted by the sound of a hoarse 
inarticulate cry, something between 
a sob and a wail ; and sharply turn- 
ing his head in the direction from 
which it came, Leo Wolfsberg saw 
what in the first moment of bewil- 
derment seemed to be Phemie’s 
ghost just stepped out of the 
churchyard, and stretching out her 
arms towards him with a frantic 
incredulous gesture. He never 
could afterwards rightly remember 
how it was that in the next instant 
he had sprung from his horse, and, 
oblivious of everything else, cal- 
lously indifferent to the staring 
gaping curiosity of men and officers, 
had caught up his wife in a tight 
embrace. 

“ LTiebchen/ Phemie! How is it 
possible? I thought you were still 
in Scotland !” 

* And I thought you were dead,” 
gasped Phemie, struggling with a 
terrible inclination to laugh hys- 
terically. ‘‘They told me so at 
the station, and I have just come 
from your grave.” 





*Poldi’s grave you mean; he 
died last Thursday, and we buried 
him on Saturday.” 

**Poldi is dead! How very, very 
funny! And I thought it was you, 
Leo, all the time!” The hysteri- 
cal impulse to laugh was growing 
stronger, and Phemie had to put up 
her hand to her throat in order to 
stop something that seemed to be 
rising up there beyond her control. 

* Did you not get my letter tell- 
ing about the duel?” 

“T got no letter—I only read of 
it in the newspaper by accident. 
That was on Thursday, and I have 
been travelling ever since.” 

Leo had now relaxed his grasp of 
Phemie, and was holding her at 
arm’s-length away from him, look- 
ing with anxious scrutiny at her 
pale drawn face, that had got so 
much smaller since he saw it last, 
at her soiled and draggled garments 
and insufficiently protected feet. 

“You have travelled all the way 
from Scotland without your fur 
cloak and in that wretched flimsy 
jacket ! and, ach, mein Gott / what 
sort of shoes has the foolish child 
got on her feet! and her stockings, 
too, I am sure they are not woollen 
ones.” 

This time the hysterical inclin- 
ation to laugh would no longer be 
repressed. The anticlimax of the 
woollen stockings, coming on the 
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back of all her previous mental 
agony and physical exhaustioy , was 
too overwhelming not to oveichrow 
the last remnant of Phemie’s self- 
control. She began to laugh, very 
softly at first, with her head still 
resting on her husband’s shoulder, 
with an expression of covert enjoy- 
ment, like some one savouring an 
exquisitely humorous joke; then 
louder, ever louder it grew by de- 
grees, till the laughter burst forth 
in shrill strident peals, which pierced 
the ears of the bystanders like the 
high note of a peacock’s voice, and 
convulsed her frame as a slender 
birch-tree is tossed by the tempest. 

Unspeakably alarmed on finding 
that it was impossible to stem the 
torrent of this terrible laughter, Leo 
carried his wife to the carriage, and 
only then was suddenly aroused to 
the consciousness that all the time 
his puzzled and bewildered soldiers 
were standing drawn up in order, 
waiting till it should please their 
captain to resume the march. Giv- 
ing over the command of the squad- 
ron to the next officer in rank, he 
seated himself by Phemie’s side in 
the carriage, after having despatched 
a galloping hussar to fetch the regi- 
mental doctor. 

Within half an hour Phemie 
found herself lying in her own bed, 
with the doctor in attendance, and 
Leo bending over her with a face 
almost as white as had been hers a 
little while ago. 

There was nothing really danger- 
ous about the attack, pronounced 
Dr Pichler when he had heard the 
details of the case. It was only a 
very strong nervous paroxysm, the 
natural result of all that had gone 
before, and it was only a wonder 
that the young Frau Baronin, who 
looked so delicate, should have been 
able to accomplish what she did 
without breaking down long ago; 
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and a little later, when dining at 
the officers’ mess, where he was 
eagerly plied with questions regard- 
ing the strange scene that had taken 
place before the cemetery gates that 
forenoon, the doctor wound up his 
explanations with the following 
remarks, for he piqued himself on 
being a deep student of human 
nature, and never lost an opportun- 
ity of airing his views on psycholo- 
gical subjects :-— 

‘*‘ Yes, there is no denying that 
those English people have a curious 
power of nervous resistance not to 
be found in any other race. Now 
there is that little woman, who 
usually looks as frail and delicate as 
a puff of thistledown, and as limp- 
ly apathetic in manner as though 
she could not say Bo to a goose; 
yet see how she rises to the occasion. 
At the first news of an accident 
happened to her husband she comes 
flying across Europe all in one 
breath, overcoming every obstacle 
in her path, and indifferent to all 
discomforts and hardships. She 
arrives here all in rags, looking like 
a starved rabbit; and then, when she 
finds out that her husband is not 
dead and buried as she had sup- 
posed, she merely treats herself to 
a slight attack of hysterics by way 
of relieving her feelings. Could 
anything be more reasonable? A 
German woman under the same 
circumstances would probably have 
proved her love for her husband by 
lying down and dying on the way, 
and a Pole or Hungarian by becom- 
ing a raving maniac ; but this little 
Englishwoman will be all right to- 
morrow, depend upon it. The 
sight of her husband well and 
strong is all the medicine she re- 
quires. Yes, they are a marvellous 
nation those English,—no wonder 
they conquered at Waterloo and 
invented the steam-engine!” 
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CHAPTER LXVII.—POLDI!s sTORY. 
be 


Dr Pichler’s diagnosis proved to 
be a correct one. Before evening 
Phemie was able to sit up on the 
sofa, and, with her hand tightly 
clasped in her husband’s, to listen 
to the details of the melancholy 
event which had led to such a 
strange comedy of errors. 

Poldi Wolfsberg, whose term of 
service at the Archduke’s had 
elapsed some time ago, had unex- 
pectedly and by special favour re- 
ceived his promotion as Captain in 
the November ‘ Gazette,’ a circum- 
stance of which Phemie was of course 
unaware, since her husband’s last 
letter to her had been written some 
days anterior to the date of the 
‘Gazette.’ From this moment for- 
ward the events had followed on 
each other’s heels with that rapidity 
and violence that would seem to be 
an exclusive characteristic of stage 
action, but which, if closely looked 
at, will quite as often be found in 
real life, where, betwixt long periods 
of stagnation, are sometimes found 
condensed into the limits of a 
single week more emotions and 
events than have come to us during 
a stretch of many years. In this 
particular case it seemed to be 
the loosening of one single stone 
which had caused the walls of an 
apparently solidly-built edifice to 
fall crashing to the ground without 
warning or preamble. Since Gold 
Riki’s marriage no breath of scandal 
had ever dared to attack her fair 
fame, and whatever girlish flirta- 
tions she had previously had were 
lapsed in oblivion. If not an af 
fectionate and doting wife, she was 
at least a perfectly correct conven- 
tional one, and if she found herself 
unable to return her rather unpre- 
possessing husband’s devotion as it 
deserved, she had accustomed her- 
self to endure its expression with- 


out positive repugnance. She had 
never set eyes on her former lover 
since the day when she had heard 
him pronounce his vows in the 
little chapel of the Teutonic Order, 
and no one, least of all her hus- 
band, had reason to suppose that she 
still nourished even a fleeting fancy 
for the object of her former mis- 
placed affections. And very likely 
she might not even have discovered 
it herself, but for the untoward cir- 
cumstances of their first meeting. 
It was during the dress rehearsal 
for the Caroussel arranged by the 
Brigadier that Poldi, who had ar- 
rived from Vienna by the afternoon 
train, strolled into the riding-school 
where the performance was taking 
place. Eight ladies and gentlemen, 
attired in powdered wigs and velvet 
sackets, were executing a carefully- 
prepared quadrille as he entered, 
and the first figure on whom his 
eye lighted on entering was that of 
Gold Riki, looking (thus seen by 
lamplight) not a day older than 
when he had seen her last, and 
shown off to fullest advantage by 
the tight-fitting velvet bodice 
trimmed with silver lace, and the 
jaunty tricorn hat perched on ,one 
side of her aristocratic little head. 
Poldi thought to himself how 
strangely ill-assorted to her high- 
bred grace was the dumpy figure 
of her partner, Captain Immhausen, 
transformed by the Louis XV. 
costume into a woful historical 
caricature. 

Recognition had not been mutual. 
Of that Poldi felt sure, for, absorbed 
in the execution of the rather intri- 
cate quadrille figures, most of the 
performers were obliged to concen- 
trate their attention on their horses’ 
paces; and so Gold Riki passed 
twice close beside the place where 
Poldi was standing, without per- 
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ceiving him. It was Captain 
Immhausen who, just as the horses 
were breaking into the sharp canter 
in which the final double ronde was 
to be executed, caught sight of the 
new-comer, and greeted him with a 
boisterous cry of *‘ Holloa! Poldi 
Wolfsberg! by all that is wonder- 
ful! Dropped down straight from 
the moon apparently !”. 

Gold Riki started violently on 
hearing the name, and in her con- 
fusion gave an abrupt twitch to her 
horse’s left rein, which had the result 
of throwing it out of its place in 
the figure, and bringing it into col- 
lision with another horse belonging 
to the inner circle. There was a 
tremendous scuffle for a moment. 
Gold Riki’s horse began to kick 
out furiously, and losing her seat 
together with her presence of mind, 
she presently found herself hanging 
head downwards from the saddle, 
while her skirt remained firmly 
caught by the pommel. 

Poldi being on foot had the ad- 
vantage over his companions in 
being able immediately to spring 
to the lady’s side and extricate her 
from her perilous position. She 
appeared to have fainted, and her 
eyes were still closed as he carried 
her in his arms into the little room 
which adjoined the riding-school, 
and there carefully placed her upon 
two chairs. Almost directly she 
opened her eyes, and neither of 
them exactly knew how it came 
about that, as on a former occasion, 
their lips instinctively met in a 
long lingering kiss. 

The other riders had meanwhile 
dismounted, and soon came crowd- 
ing into the room with manifold 
expression of sympathy and con- 
dolence for the accident that had 
happened to the Frau Oberstin, by 
no word or look betraying that any 
one of them had perceived the little 
sequel to the mishap. Poldi and 
Riki (who had rapidly regained her 
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outward composure) believed them- 
selves to have been quite secure 
from observation, and yet the action 
must have had a witness, some in- 
terested malicious person, who re- 
sorted to that most dastardly of all 
expedients, an anonymous letter, in 
order to convey the information to 
the outraged husband. 

Who wrote this letter was never 
known: some averred it to have 
been penned by a revengeful soldier 
who had been discharged from the 
Colonel’s stables for disorderly con- 
duct ; others said that only a woman 
would have been capable of such 
refined malignity ; and it was more- 
over a well-known fact that Gold 
Riki had often given offence to offi- 
cers’ wives who were her inferiors . 
in social rank and breeding, by the 
assumption of what they called her 
high-nosed aristocratic airs. 

Be that as it may, that letter it 
was that led to the catastrophe. 
Perhaps the letter alone would not 
have been sufficient to cause such a 
serious thing as a pistol duel be- 
tween two men, had it not been for 
poor Riki’s own insane conduct on 
hearing of it. The letter had been 
brought by the evening post on the 
day following the rehearsal, and 
when Colonel Farkas, as pale with 
rage as his complexion would permit 
of his turning, had marched into her 
bedroom and fiung down the sheet 
of paper before her, and then with- 
out saying a word, but with terrible 
unspoken things in his eyes, had 
turned to leave the room, her pres- 
ence of mind completely deserted 
her. One glance at the letter suf- 
ficed to show her the danger in 
which she stood, and without giv- 
ing herself time to consider that she 
was making things ten times worse, 
she hastily snatched up the first 
cloak and hat that came to hand, 
and fled from her husband’s house 
like a guilty creature. A minute 
of calm reflection would have shown 
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her that, after all, the evidence of a 
base anonymous letter is not suffi- 
ciently damning to ruin a woman 
of hitherto irreproachable character, 
and that even were she to confess 
the truth to her husband, the most 
she had to admit was that she had 
given or received a kiss—she hardly 
knew which—under circumstances 
certainly calculated to overthrow 
the most rigidly well-balanced com- 
posure. But poor Rikiwas incapable 
of calm reflection to-day. The dis- 
covery that her love for Poldi 
Wolfsberg, which she honestly be- 
lieved to be a thing of the past, 
was still living in all its former 
intensity, bad come upon her 
with the unexpected force of a 
thunderbolt. A look and a touch 
of this man had been sufficient 
to raise up the old love from its 
ashes in all its giant strength. 
Startled and bewildered, she had 
ever since been wrestling with her- 
self and asking how it was all to 
end; and then when her husband 
had come upon her unexpectedly, 
and with that terrible look in his 
eyes had hurled down the letter 
before her, it seemed to her dis- 
torted vision that her secret must 
be written on her brow, and that 
all must be lost indeed. She was 
disgraced before the world, and had 
henceforth no other refuge but by 
Poldi’s side, 

Through the darkness she fied to 
Poldi Wolfsberg’s lodging, and burst 
in upon the astonished young man 
just as he was preparing to nail up 
on the walls of his new domicile 
some sporting pictures he had 
brought with him from Vienna. 
Poldi, though not exactly charac- 
terised by common-sense as a rule, 
was yet dumfoundered on realising 
the insanity of Gold Riki’s step— 
a step which, if it came to be known, 
must inevitably ruin them both, 
for his reputation as a Teutonic 
knight required to be as carefully 
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shielded before the world as that 
of the most immaculate virgin. 
After taking a rapid and compre- 
hensive view of the situation, Poldi 
decided that all was not lost as yet. 
Luckily it was already dark, and 
the thick lace veil which she had 
worn on entering the house might 
well have baffled the recognition 
of any chance acquaintance. The 
Immhausens lived but a few doors 
off, as he happened to know; and 
since she had made the mistake of 
quitting her husband’s house, and 
if she were really afraid to return 
to it, why should she not throw 
herself for this one night on the hos- 
pitality of that benevolent couple, 
whose fat good-humoured faces were 
the very best guarantee of honour 
and respectability? By to-morrow 
morning it might perhaps be pos- 
sible to convince the Colonel that 
the contents of that anonymous 
letter were but a mere piece of mal- 
ignant gossip, beneath his notice; 
and even if it came to be known 
that she had spent a night at the 
Immhausens’, nothing worse would 
probably be said of her but that 
she had had a quarrel with her 
husband and had made it up 
again. 

With some difficulty Gold Riki 
had been brought to see the sense 
of this suggestion, and expressed 
herself willing to accept it; but just 
as she was about to leave the room, 
hoping to gain the street unobserved, 
the door was rudely flung open, and 
there in the entrance stood the 
Colonel, with an expression of face 
by comparison with which that of 
an infuriated man-eating tiger is 
soothing and reassuring. 

Riki screamed and hid her face 
on Poldi’s shoulder, but attempted 
no other self-defence or explanation. 
Neither did Poldi attempt any. 
Appearances were damningly against 
him, and anything he said now 
would have seemed only dictated 
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by dastardly cowardice unbefitting 
a man of honour. 

The duel, which had thus become 
inevitable, took place on the follow- 
ing day, with what result is already 
known. Despite the most able 
surgical assistance obtained from 
Vienna, despite Leo’s devoted nurs- 
ing, assisted by the heart - broken 
Riki, who, having now nothing more 
to lose, had openly flung down the 
glove to society by affording herself 
the melancholy consolation of tend- 
ing her lover on his deathbed, Poldi 
did not survive the effects of his 
wound, but sank from exhaustion 
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two days after the ball had been 
withdrawn. 

He was perfectly conscious up to 
nearly the end, and with a last 
feeble flicker of his former humor- 
ous ignorance, he remarked to his 
cousin on the day preceding his 
death— 

“Tt is just like the story of 
Joshua, is it not, Leo? You know 
I mean the fellow who didn’t run 
away with somebody’s wife, and had 
the deuce to pay in consequence. 
I have been making blunders all my 
life, but this has been the worst 
one of all.” 


CONCLUSION. 


_ And thus it came about that 
this tragic event, which for long 
was remembered and talked of 
in the quiet little Transylvanian 
town, was directly instrumental 
in bringing back Phemie to her 
husband, for so strange and fitful 
are sometimes the ways of fate 
that it had required the error 
of one woman in order to save 
another from a yet worse pitfall. 
Without this terrible lesson Phemie 
might never have realised, as she 
now did, that stronger yet than 
the ties which draw us to kin and 
country are the bonds between 
husband and wife, and that all 
other considerations are but light 
as feathers in the balance when 
weighed against the pure unalloyed 
gold of true conjugal love. Perhaps 
Phemie never exactly knew how 
much she had to be thankful for; 
but when, as afterwards transpired, 
Mr Hamilton was forced to appear 
as co-respondent in the notorious 
Gordon divorce case, of whose re- 
pulsive details all the papers were 
presently full, some vague suspicion 
of what she had possibly escaped 
was conveyed to her mind in a 
faint and shadowy fashion. 








Chrissy, who kept her sister regu- 
larly supplied with English litera- 
ture, had sent her, along with some 
‘Punches’ and ‘Saturday Reviews,’ 
one of the Society papers, in which a 
full and authentic account of the 
Gordon divorce case was given, 
along with portraits of the chief 
actors in the drama; and Phemie 
read this article one balmy spring 
afternoon as she sat in the little 
garden that lay to the back of their 
dwelling. That is to say, she had 
been reading it a little while ago; 
but now she had suffered the paper 
to drop down idly on the grass 
beside her, where proud yellow 
daffodils, looking like golden stars 
that had fallen down here from the 
sky, were eclipsing the patches of 
purple violets and the fragile love- 
liness of pale-blue hepaticas, The 
garden, no more than a mere strip 
running along the top of what used 
to be the fortified walls of the town, 
had a ruined tower at its farther 
end. Time had been when these 
walls had re-echoed with the fierce 
clamour of warfare, and when out 
of that old tower arrows had thickly 
rained on to the besieging Saracen 
legions standing before the town 
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gates; but now its interior merely 
served as a shed for keeping garden 
tools, and its crumbling old face as 
a pretext for hanging the garlands 
of ivy and wild hop that were 
struggling here for the predomin- 
ance. A few steps away from this 
turret grew a hoary apple - tree 
whose fruit-bearing days were ir- 
revocably past, but which neverthe- 
less gave convenient shade to the 
rustic bench placed against its 
gnarled and lichen-incrusted trunk. 

Phemie was sitting on this bench 
just now, and her eyes had a won- 
derfully soft, almost moist expres- 
sion, as she leant back enjoying the 
whiffs of violet scent occasionally 
wafted up from the flowers at her 
feet. A thrush was singing some- 
where from its nest placed in an 
ivy tangle in the adjoining garden ; 
and the first early cockchafer, 
scarcely issued from its chrysalis, 
was buzzing doubtfully about the 
daffodils, as though trying to make 
up its mind as to whether or not 
it approved of this new unknown 
world into which it had just made 
its entry. 

Phemie wore a loose blue cash- 
mere wrapper trimmed with lace, 
and it had lately been remarked in 
the town that this year the young 
Frau Baronin had not resumed the 
daily rides that had hitherto formed 
her chief pleasure. Just now, in 
reading the account of the Gordon 
divorce suit, a passing flash of in- 
tuition, like a streak of summer 
lightning throwing out part of an 
unknown landscape into broad re- 
lief, had seemed to show Phemie 
what might have been her own 
story had circumstances turned out 
only a little differently ; and with 
this new-born knowledge in her 
mind, she had been putting to her- 
self the question as to whether it 
would not be well to tell Leo all 
the circumstances of her renewed 
acquaintance last autumn with 
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Ronald Hamilton. Hitherto, strange 
though it may appear, Mr Hamilton’s 
name had not been mentioned be- 
tween them. There had certainly 
been no thought of concealment 
in Phemie’s mind, but simply the 
events which had immediately fol- 
lowed upon her Scotch visit had 
been of such an overwhelming 
nature as almost to have erased 
from her mind all recollection of 
what had gone before; and when- 
ever, at long intervals, she had 
remembered that leave-taking scene 
at the Waverley Station, a feel- 
ing of unacknowledged shame had 
kept her silent,—for, although un- 
conscious of any danger that had 
existed for herself, it was decidedly 
galling to have discovered at the 
end that her flower, which had 
been made to play such a part in 
their relations, had been meanwhile 
keeping company with love-pledges 
of dairy- or kitchen-maids. The 
whole incident had seemed to her 
more of a comic than a tragic 
nature, but it was a sort of comedy 
that afforded her but small cause 
for merriment since the laugh was 
partly turned against herself. But 
now, as she sat beneath the apple- 
tree on this lovely spring evening, 
she was vaguely thinking to herself 
that perhaps after all she should 
have been more explicit towards 
Leo, and so she resolved to tell him 
all about it that very evening if 
a convenient opportunity occurred. 
She was not conscious of any feeling 
of anxiety as to the result ; the con- 
fidence between them was too com- 
plete and entire to be disturbed by 
any allusion to the past. 

Her eyes kept watching the little 
gate at the other end of the garden, 
which presently opened to admit 
Leo, attired in undress uniform and 
riding-boots, with a whip in one 
hand and in the other some printed 
sheets that also looked like part of 
a newspaper. 
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“Guess my news, Liebchen,” he 
said, not, however, before he had 
taken possession of both his wife’s 
hands and treated them alternately 
to a long and fervent pressure of 
the lips. 

“Ts that a newspaper?” asked 
Phemie, looking up at him witha 
serenely happy smile. 

“Tt is the May ‘Gazette’ which 
has just arrived, and it contains 
two pieces of news regarding mem- 
bers of the regiment. Now guess.” 

“How can I guess? Tell me, 
Leo, is it anything about us? Why 
do you look so pleased ?” 

Leo for all answer pointed to a 
paragraph in the newly issued 
‘Gazette’ in which Baron Leopold 
Wolfsberg, Captain in the 
Hussar Regiment, was appointed 
to the post of riding-master at the 
Reitlehrer-Institut in Vienna—a 
special distinction only accorded to 
first-rate cavalry officers, 

“There now! what do you say 
to that?” he asked, when she had 
finished reading. 

‘““Of course I am pleased, Leo, 
if you are,” she said rather soberly ; 
“but one place or another, it is 
all the same to me afterall. You 
know quite weil that as long as I 
am with you She did not 
finish the phrase except by laying 
her face against his sleeve with an 
eloquent gesture. 

* And yet not quite all the same,” 
he said, slipping his arm round her 
waist; “for in Vienna you will 
have less far to travel next time you 
want to revisit your own country ; 
and feeling yourself to be so much 
nearer home, you will be less likely 
to feel Heimweh there than here.” 

“T have quite stopped having 
Heimweh, and shall never go again 
alone to Scotland,” she said quickly, 
and though this April evening was 
as warm as June, he felt a slight 
shudder run through her frame. 

“You are cold, Liebchen/” he 
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exclaimed, starting up quickly. 
“Let me fetch you a shawl from 
the house.” 

“Nonsense, you foolish boy!” 
said Phemie, laughing. ‘That is 
only again your old idée fixe about 
draughts and cold feet. I tell you 
I am as warm as a toast.” 

But Leo was not to be convinced, 
and refused to go on talking until 
he had brought a warm knitted 
shawl and securely wrapped it round 
his little wife ; and she, who a little 
while ago used to grow so impatient 
at these marks of superfluous care, 
now gracefully submitted to being 
treated like a piece of delicate bis- 
cuit china, or a rare exotic plant. 

“We shall go together to Scot- 
land next time,” he said, resuming 
the conversation that had been in- 
terrupted just now. “I have been 
thinking lately that it is a shame 
I do not know my wife’s country 
better than I do. In order rightly 
to understand where it is that you 
have got that queer wistful look in 
your eyes that I have never seen in 
any other woman’s face before, I 
ought to have visited your moun- 
tains and lakes, and seen all your 
ruined castles and purple moors. 
Perhaps that will give me the clue 
to the riddle. Next year I shall 
take a two months’ leave of absence, 
and then we shall make a tour in 
the Scotch Highlands, and together 
revisit your old home.” 

“Yes, that will be delightful, 
Leo!” exclaimed Phemie ; “‘ and we 
shall also pay a visit to my Austrian 
friend Lady Nevyll that I told you 
about. She was quite the nicest 
person I saw all the time I was 
away.” Then after a pause she 
added, half shyly— 

“But perhaps next year it will 
not be possible, Leo. You know we 
could not leave it alone so far away.” 

‘‘Then we shall take i¢ with us,” 
laughed Leo. ‘If it has as good a 
travelling constitution as its mother, 
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it will take to railways and steam- 
boats like a duck to the water. 
Only, for the honour of the name 
of Wolfsberg, I trust it will never 
degrade itself as she did by trav- 
elling third class and scraping 
acquaintance with such spurious 
rabble as Puszta shepherds and 
gipsy fiddlers,” he added, slyly, 
pinching her ear ever so slightly 
between his fingers, for he could 
not sometimes deny himself the 
pleasure of twitting Phemie on the 
subject of some of her travelling 
experiences. 

She however remained grave, and 
there was no responding smile on 
her lips. That journey was, and 
would ever remain to her, such a 
terribly serious thing, that even 
now, after the lapse of six months, 
she could not hear it referred to 
without experiencing by retrospec- 
tion some touch of that aching 
suspense which had accompanied 
her all the way from Scotland to 
Transylvania, just as sometimes the 
sight of a dentist’s waiting-room 
will vividly recall the pain of a 
forgotten operation. . 

Phemie therefore made no answer 
to her husband’s last words other- 
wise than by nestling a little closer 
to the arm which had again found 
its way round her waist; but after 
a pause she seemed to remember 
something, and looked up quickly 
to ask— 

“You said there were two pieces 
of news contained in the ‘ Gazette,’ 
Leo?” 

“Yes; the second piece of news 
is that Colonel Farkas has been 
appointed brigadier at Barnow in 
Galicia. He will not be sorry to 


leave the place, I fancy, nor will 
any one regret him ; and yet I can- 
not help feeling sorry for him, even 
though he caused the death of my 
own cousin, for he has been visited 
with the heaviest misfortune which 
can befall a man. 


It is pitiable to 
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see how he has changed within the 
last six months. I verily believe 
that were all the regimental horses 
to be metamorphosed into skeletons 
to-morrow, he could hardly contrive 
to get into a rage. I feel sure that 
he loves his wife as much as ever, 
and to have lost her in that way, by 
no fault of his own, is sufficient to 
break the strongest heart.” 

“And do you think,” began 
Phemie a little diffidently—“do you 
think, Leo, that there is absolutely 
no chance of Riki being reconciled 
to her husband in time? After all, 
she has done nothing actually wrong, 
and it was only a piece of insane 
terror that made her do what she 
did. I had a letter from Baroness 
Gabelstein this afternoon; she writes 
from a little village near Ischl where 
they are staying together. It seems 
that Baroness Gabelstein is likely 
to be her permanent companion, 
since her own family has refused 
to take her back, and she writes 
that poor Riki’s state of depression 
is terrible, and that her health is 
evidently breaking down under the 
weight of her remorse. Why should 
he, then, go on punishing himself 
and her for something that was 
really all a mistake on both sides? 
He only needs to forgive her, and 
it will be all right again.” 

Leo shook his head. 

‘*Some men might possibly do so, 
but Farkas is not that sort of man. 
He will rather suffer his inward 
grief to consume him slowly like a 
cancer than speak a word of for- 
giveness; and I cannot blame him, 
for I feel that in his place I should 
have acted in precisely the same 
manner. There are cases in which 
a man owes it to himself to be un- 
forgiving.” 

Phemie looked up at her husband, 
and she saw that his blue eyes had 
darkened by a shade, and that his 
mouth was set as it sometimes was 
when he was riding a dangerous 
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horse. The sunset lights, just be- 
ginning to be reflected on the turret 
wall behind them, were forming a 
sort of golden background to his 
figure, and once more she was struck 
by his remarkable resemblance to 
that old painting in the library at 
Laird’s Hill. 

‘No, decidedly,” she thought to 
herself, “this is not the right moment 
to begin speaking of Mr Hamilton. 
He looks too terribly like the picture 
at home of St George killing the 
dragon.” 

So she did not attempt to break 
the pause that followed these words, 
but waited till Leo began to talk 
again, as he did presently, with his 
usual expression, half grave, half 
gay. There were so many things 
to be discussed between them, bear- 
ing on the subject of their new plans 
and of the flitting to Vienna, which 
would have to take place in about 
a fortnight, and their talk was so 
engrossing, that twilight was begin- 
ning to fall before either of them 
remembered that it must be long 
past supper-time. Leo began to 
collect the papers and letters that 
lay strewn about, and as he picked 
up a newspaper that had been lying 
close to Phemie’s feet, he perceived 
a man’s portrait upon the uppermost 

age. 

‘That is a face that I must have 
seen, but I cannot remember where. 
It is certainly familiar, only I can- 
not recall the name,” he remarked. 

“That is Mr Hamilton,” said 
Phemie, trying to speak carelessly 
—‘the same whom you met at a 
dinner-party at the Colendars’.” 

“ Ah yes! Lremember now—the 
same man whose ears you boxed as 
a child, and who afterwards tried to 
flirt with you before our marriage, 
if I remember right.” 

“And he tried to flirt with me 
again since our marriage,” blurted 
out Phemie with a little effort. 
“Indeed!” replied Leo, calmly. 
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“That only shows his good taste, 
my dear, for you certainly are twice 
as pretty as you were five years ago; 
only I wonder that, knowing your 
fierce and revengeful disposition, he 
was not deterred by fear of having 
his ears boxed a second time.” 

‘¢ And what would you say, Leo, 
if I told you that I nearly repeated 
the operation last autumn?” 

Phemie almost held her breath as 
she waited for Leo’s answer; but a 
singular obtuseness seemed to have 
taken possession of him this evening, 
for he merely remarked as he folded 
up the newspaper— 

“T should say that my little wife 
had been probably quite right, as in 
everything she does. But that is 
scarcely the reason, I presume, why 
his portrait has been put in the 
papers. Pray, what has the friend 
of your childhood been doing in 
order to be treated as a hero? Has 
he won a battle, or invented a new 
breechloader ? ” 

“He has stolen another man’s 
wife,” said Phemie, turning rather 
red, and glad that the fast-gathering 
shadows were throwing a veil over 
the circumstance. 

“ And that other man—the hus- 
band, I mean—he has shot him, I 
suppose, as Farkas did our poor 
dear Poldi?” 

“No,” said Phemie, demurely ; 
“we do not shoot men in England 
any more than we do foxes, A 
man in Mr Hamilton’s position is 
dragged into the divorce court, and 
if proved guilty, has to pay heavy 
damages to the injured husband.” 

“A queer way of doing things,” 
said Leo, thoughtfully. ‘ More 
practical, perhaps, but decidedly 
less romantic, than our system. 
Upon the whole, I decidedly prefer 
the old-fashioned medieval plan of 
killing the man who has taken our 
wife. It is much simpler and more 
direct, and far more satisfactory to 
the feelings, to stand opposite one’s 
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enemy, pistol in hand, than to have 
the most delicate family secrets 
aired in the newspapers, in order to 
amuse a gaping crowd and fill the 
lawyers’ pockets.” 

“And I prefer the English way,” 
said Phemie, with just a very slight 
touch of her old obstinacy. “It is 
much more sensible, for, don’t you 
see, it is always a toss-up whether the 
injured husband is not shot himself, 
instead of punishing the culprit.” 

“Very well,” returned Leo, 
calmly: “then, as ours is an inter- 
national marriage, we shall follow 
the customs of both countries in 
this respect, should occasion arise. 
So, whenever you try to run away 
from me, Liebchen, we shall have 
the duel first, and then the divorce 
court, in order that both our feel- 
ings may be equally gratified.” 

“Leo! now you are talking ter- 
rible nonsense, and it really is not 
right to joke about such serious 
things,” said Phemie, rather hastily, 
as she rose from her chair with a 
decisive movement. She had sud- 
denly come to the conclusion that 
it would not do to begin any con- 
fessions this evening on the topic 
which had been in her mind. A 
little while ago Leo’s mood had 
been too serious, and now it was 
not serious enough, to encourage 
her to speak ; and was it her fault 
if he had been so slow to compre- 
hend the hints she had so clearly 
thrown out? So, on the whole, 
she felt that it would be a pity to 
mar the beauty of this exquisite 
spring evening by the introduction 
of any distasteful topic. She must 
wait for some more fitting oppor- 
tunity, she finally decided. 
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And perhaps she was right, in 
thus thinking. The moments of 
perfect happiness that come to us 
in life are so rare and fleeting that 
it seems almost a crime to disturb 
them by any untoward suggestion ; 
and even if the right opportunity 
to tell her husband never came, 
could even the sternest of moralists 
have found it in his heart to blame 
her for keeping silence? Are we 
bound, indeed, to confess all our 
uncommitted sins, or to render 
account of vague sensations which 
have had scarcely more substance 
than passing dreams? If poor 
human hearts could be turned in- 
side out and searched like pockets, 
should we not discover even in the 
purest some specks less white than 
the prevailing tint? Flesh and 
blood can never be taught to be- 
have in precisely the same manner 
as stone or iron might do; and has 
not even the most steadfast conjugal 
fidelity known moments when it 
has rocked on its socket, if never 
so slightly? 

The wisest among us, therefore, 
are possibly those who do not ex- 
pect too much either from others or 
from themselves, but, resting con- 
tent with what happiness they have 
achieved in life, forbear to poison 
it by morbid analysis on the subject 
of those precipices which they have 
avoided, if only by the breadth of 
an inch. 

Nothing is absolutely perfect in 
this world, and we must all fain 
resign ourselves to the thought that 
even in the hearts of our nearest 
and dearest there will ever remain 
some tiny crannies into which we 
have never looked. 
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HE Is.! 


A RETROSPECT, ADDRESSED CHIEFLY TO CIVILIANS. 


‘PUNISHMENT parade at 6.30, 
sir,” shouted out my gunner ser- 
vant, backing up his efforts to 
rouse me to a sense of my duties 
one pitch-dark December morning 
in 1861, by noisily stumping about 
my Aldershot barrack-room. I 
had but just turned in after a mid- 
night journey by the ‘‘ Cold-meat 
Train,” grimly so called as being 
the conveyance of corpses to Wok- 
ing cemetery; and fatigue and 
fasting, raw fog and darkness, 
combined to impress on me a long- 
remembered horror at the grue- 
some spectacle which I, as a young 
subaltern, was compelled to wit- 
ness. The experience seems worth 
recording, because it was charac- 
teristic of a tone of military dis- 
cipline which has long since passed 
by; but I would urge my civilian 
readers not to be carried away 
into the pernicious regions of mor- 
bid sentiment. The description, 
however accurate, will appear 
worse than the reality; and I 
even venture to assert that the 
sight was more repugnant to the 
beholders than the infliction was 
to the criminal. 

The batteries were drawn up in 
the riding-school on three sides of 
a square. On the fourth side were 
the prisoner, armed escort, and 
surgeon, and also a gun-carriage, 
alongside of which were some 
ominous-looking implements, to be 
regarded much as a patient regards 
the dentist’s case of instruments. 
The space was dimly lighted by 
the fitful glare of gas-jets ; a dread 
of what was impending hushed all 


voices ; the very words of command 
sounded hollow; the footfalls were 
noiseless on the tannin flooring, 
and the general sensation was as 
though we were enacting a spectre 
tragedy. Then the stillness was 
broken by the adjutant reading 
aloud the proceedings of the court- 
martial which sentenced Gunner 
Rogers to fifty lashes. ‘Go on, 
sergeant-major,” said the command- 
ing officer, and after the fashion of 
silent drill the prisoner divested 
himself of jacket and shirt, and 
extended his arms to be strapped 
spread-eagle-wise to the felloes of 
the gun-wheel. A sturdy shoeing- 
smith, with countenance lowering 
at his hated task, stepped forward, 
picked up the instrument of punish- 
ment—a postilion-like whip-handle, 
furnished with nine knotted heavy 
leather “tails,” and awaited further 
orders. A nod from his senior, a 
swishing hiss from the cat, and the 
sharply spoken record of the ser- 
geant-major, “One,” followed in 
quick succession by “two,” “three,” 
“four.” Then we were startled by 
the sudden word ‘‘ Stop!” from the 
officer in charge of the parade, a 
kindly hearted man who has re- 
cently filled illustrious positions as 
a general, and who spake to the 
following effect : ‘‘ The punishment 
is being inflicted in a manner which 
is tampering with the law, for those 
strokes would scarcely have hurt a 
child. To see that it is carried out 
according to law is my duty; shoe- 
ing-smith, do you do your duty?” 
No. 5 lash was accordingly of an 
entirely different nature from its 
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predecessors. The tails were whirled 
aloft, and after a circular sweep, 
were brought down fair and square 
with a thud between the shoulders 
of the prisoner, who, by the in- 
voluntary struggle of his lashed 
arms and the spasmodic wince of 
his whole frame, gave evidence of 
his suffering. Instantaneously red 
weals, caused by each separate 
thong, glowed on the firm white 
muscles of the powerful prisoner, 
and as lash after lash descended, 
these weals became merged into a 
large surface of bleeding flesh. At 
the twenty-fifth stroke the shoeing- 
smith tossed his cat on the ground 
with a gesture of relief that his 
share of the infliction was over, 
and another man, taking his place, 
proceeded to complete the tale. 
By this time the prisoner had 
apparently grown numb to pain; 
at all events, he endured it with 
the silence and the stoicism of a 
Red Indian, although his shoulders 
presented a ghastly aspect, and the 
surgeon, standing close at hand, 
kept a keen watch lest nature 
should be overwrought. Many of 
us turned away from beholding ; 
but some triviality seemed con- 
tinually to force back our glances 
to the prisoner, and every now and 
then a slight shuffling in the ranks 
showed that some young officer or 
soldier was staggering aside in 
sickly faintness at the revolting 
sight. Scarcely had the sergeant- 
major recorded the final “ Fifty” 
ere, with nervous speed, the pris- 
oner’s arms were unlashed, his shirt 
and coat were huddled on, and he 
was led off to hospital; while the 
rest of the parade was marched 
back to breakfast, “‘ with what 
appetite they might.” When the 
promptings of illogical emotion had 
subsided, no trace of genuine sym- 
pathy could be detected, and the 
general verdict of the prisoner’s 
comrades was, “Serve him right ; 
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he is a first-class blackguard ; he 
cannot possibly be rendered worse 
by flogging, and, after all, he would 
certainly much prefer the lash to 
an alternative of extra imprison- 
ment.” Indeed, in certain cases, 
such as theft from a comrade, 
when the whole battery considered 
itself aggrieved by the crime, ap- 
proval of this punishment was so 
hearty that the shoeing - smith 
would increase its severity by a 
twist of his descending wrist. 

When the abolition of the cat, 
except on active service or under 
very exceptional circumstances, 
was first mooted, urgent was the 
‘plea for poor pussy,” and some 
were not ashamed to declare that 
its retention was necessary for the 
discipline of the worst men, who 
make the best soldiers. This 
odious and unworthy maxim had 
its admirers amongst the old-age 
officers ; but will a single new-age 
officer, whose opinion is worth 
consideration, deny that we get 
on very well without having re- 
course to the lash /—that we have 
gained in repute by sweeping away 
every pretext for the lie contained 
in Thiers’ sneer applied to our 
Peninsula army, “The English 
soldier is beaten almost to death 
for the slightest error”? and will 
either young or old dispute that 
the nation would not endure for 
twenty-four hours the possibility 
of the enactment of such scenes 
as I have described ? 

Altered circumstances, irrespec- 
tively of the promptings of recti- 
tude, have necessitated an entire 
change in the principles as well 
as in the details of administra- 
tion by which the old private 
soldier was governed. Civilians 
are aware of a general improve- 
ment herein, but are unacquainted 
with its magnitude and with the 
full extent of its success. * In order 
that we may estimate the present- 
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day contrast, let us in imagination 
make a tour through barracks as 
they were thirty-five years ago. 
The rooms are so crowded, and 
the air is so vitiated, that we 
might expect a candle to be ex- 
tinguished by the excess of car- 
bonic acid gas. In 1855 the newly 
constructed Aldershot huts were 
calculated to accommodate twenty- 
four men each; in 1881 fourteen 
was held the limit of a whole- 
some number, Commanding officers 
would have been indignant were 
the ugliness of the whitewashed 
walls violated by a single print, 
photograph, looking-glass, or other 
elementary ornament fixed about 
the bed-heads. The very cleanli- 
ness of the floors is disagreeable, 
because it is attended with the 
dank clamminess of incessant slush- 
ing and the grittiness of thickly 
strewn sand. The allowance of 
fuel is scanty, and only for a few 
hours in the afternoon is the bitter 
cold of austere winter slightly re- 
lieved by a few embers smoking 
in the huge coffin-shaped grate, 
which bears on its ironwork the 
cipher of George III. The soldier’s 
personal possessions are limited by 
regulation to a scantiness which 
involves his great discomfort. No 
matter how wide the spare space 
unoccupied and available, official 
rules, which every pedant can 
obey, but which the wise man 
uses his discretion to relax, re- 
strict the articles piled in per- 
nicketty symmetry over the grat- 
ing at the head of his bed to the 
regulated kit. “Trois aiguilles 
au lieu de deux! Voyez comme 
on surcharge le soldat,” as the 
French caricaturist makes the in- 
specting officer exclaim. The 
orderly officer who rigidly fol- 
lowed the prescriptions of his 
colonel would unrelentingly banish 
an extra pair of boots or an addi- 
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tional box of blacking; and the 
foolish odds and ends of possession 
which represent kindly associations 
must be stuffed anyhow into the 
secret recesses of a small squad- 
bag. By the way, sometimes the 
nature of these mementoes illus- 
trates the curious lines on which 
the sentiment of the private soldier 
runs. During the expedition of 
1862 to Canada, on the occurrence 
of what was called the ‘‘ Trent 
incident,” my battery, after twenty 
days’ stormy voyage from Eng- 
land, followed by the toil and 
privation of long sleigh-marches, 
when baggage was cut down to 
the lowest possible ounce, reached 
its remote destination at Hamil- 
ton, Canada West. There we 
found that one of our rugged old 
soldiers had managed to convey 
secretly with his scanty kit some 
pounds’ weight of iron fragments— 
bits of shell which he had collected 
at home during practice eighteen 
months previously, and to which 
he clung with the same sentimen- 
tal affection as that with which a 
lover regards a lock of his mis- 
tress’ hair. 

Should a chance and infrequent 
requirement of duty bring us into 


tthe men’s barrack-rooms at about 


8.30 P.m., we no longer discern the 
features of squalid discomfort, be- 
cause we no longer discern any- 
thing at all. The large, cellar-like 
space is in dreary darkness, save 
for the feeble twinkling of a couple 
of guttering, spluttering, Govern- 
ment dips, which just serve to re- 
veal the ghost-like forms of a few 
defaulters confined to barracks and 
debarred from resort to the public- 
house. And the night season! 
My most vivid experience in this 
respect was on occasions during a 
New Brunswick winter, when ex- 
ceptional circumstances had en- 
tailed on me the duty of ascer- 
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taining, by personal inspection, at 
a late hour, that the men were in 
quarters. Accompanied by the 
sergeant-major and by the battery 
orderly carrying a dimly burning 
lantern, I recoiled on first entry 
owing to the very atmosphere, 
stifling hot through the glowing 
stoves, steaming with the moisture 
from snow, sodden clothes, and 
fetid with the breath of forty or 
fifty individuals. A few, loath to 
resort to recumbent repose under 
such circumstances, had propped 
themselves, dozing and undressed, 
against angles and corners; but 
the majority, strewn about the 
floor—shapeless forms swathed in 
grey rugs—only revealed to me 
their human identity as I stumbled 
about this Erebus-and-Terror lazar 
by the stertorous breathings of in- 
temperance, by a curse of vexation 
at being awakened, or a groan of 
weariness at being hustled. 

To resume our daylight survey 
of the barrack-room as it was. 
Repugnance reaches its climax 
when we investigate yon corner, 
imperfectly screened off by two 
or three hanging barrack - rugs. 
Here is the married soldier’s dom- 
icile, or rather his lair. Here the 
wife, whether a girl fresh from 
the country or an old campaigner 
versed in baggage-waggon experi- 
ence, lives her domestic life. 
Here, in the incessant presence 
of about twenty bachelors, some 
of whom are rough young scamps 
free in coarse behaviour, unmeas- 
ured in vicious Janguage, the mar- 
ried couple, perhaps with a baby, 
pass their days and their nights 
in shameful publicity. Here 
No; we forbear from further de- 
tails. The subject may be likened 
to a heap of garbage—too noisome 
to be approached and too filthy to 
be stirred. ‘ Were such things 
here as we do speak about?” Did 
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the English public acquiesce in 
such an outrage within so recent 
a period as less than thirty-five 
years back ? 

“ After all,” it might have been 
urged, “displeasing as was the 
condition of the barrack - rooms, 
the soldier passes therein but a 
small part of the twenty-four 
hours. Let us visit the canteen, 
the coffee-shop, the reading and 
recreation rooms.” You cannot, 
for the incontestable reason that 
they do not exist—at all events 
in their present sense; they have 
been scarcely dreamed of, and if 
suggested would be scouted and 
flouted as reforms which are 
“unnecessary and therefore mis- 
chievous.” The old so-called can- 
teen was little better than an in- 
ferior pot-house within barrack 
precincts. A few, a very few, 
thoughtful progressionists, restless 
with a longing to render their men 
better and happier, had, it is 
true, made tentative efforts to set 
aside some small corners where the 
private soldier could read the news- 
paper in tolerable comfort, or write 
a letter in fair quietude. But they 
were held meddlesome visionaries. 
An officer’s duties did not then 
comprise the furtherance of his 
men’s happiness. If the regiment 
as a whole were well drilled, well 
disciplined, and well dressed on 
parade, the required maximum of 
excellence had been attained. 

From lodging let us turn to 
food, which was much on a par. 
For breakfast, a brew concocted 
out of coarse black coffee, stewed 
in camp-kettles, with milk and 
sugar tossed in wholesale, and then 
ladled out into basins. It does 
not sound nice, but it was more 
comforting and substantial than 
the description would warrant, as 
I have often found when striking 
camp at 5.30 a.M., preparatory to 
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an early march. It was supple- 
mented solely by a piece of dry 
bread, if the individual had re- 
served some portion of the pre- 
vious day’s loaf. For dinner, com- 
missariat beef or mutton — plain 
boiled, never roasted or stewed 
—and potatoes. This meal did 
not vary from one end of the 
year to the other, and apart 
from its monotony, lumps of bone, 
to which adhered fragments of 
coarse flesh, swimming in a flood of 
greasy water, certainly would not 
appeal to “ those who live to eat,” 
and could barely be faced by 
“those who eat to live.” I may 
add that the food was of leather 
toughness; but this constituted 
no drawback to the soldiers. They 
were even disposed to find fault 
with tender meat, on the ground 
that “they could not feel it be- 
tween their teeth.” The enjoy- 
ment of the meal was, however, 
concentrated on the daily pint of 
porter per man, defrayed by each 
individual whether he were a hab- 
itual soaker or a total abstainer. 
The strong, dark liquor was rever- 
entially brought in in a large tin 
pail; sometimes it received a coat 
of pepper to give it a further body, 
and sometimes it semi-simmered on 
a stove to elicit its further flavour. 
It was solemnly ladled out, with 
the careful adjustment due to the 
precious fluid, after the eating pro- 
cess had been completed ; for one 
of the trivial peculiarities of the 
soldier is that he never drinks dur- 
ing dinner, but prefers to accumu- 
late an enjoyable thirst for the 
conclusion. 

The tea-meal resembled break- 
fast, except that instead of coffee, 
large bitter leaves were stewed in 
the camp - kettles, released from 
their functions of boiling meat and 
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potatoes. But at the time of which 
I am writing, this meal was a 
startling innovation. Formerly 
the men had tided over as best 
they might the fasting gap between 
1 p.M. and 7 a.m. the next day ; or, 
when they could afford the outlay, 
by means of quarts of beer or nog- 
gins of gin. Colonel, afterwards 
General Sir William, Knollys, 
when in command of the Scots 
Fusilier Guards! in 1848, was the 
first to try the experiment of a 
third meal, and the fame of its 
success was such that a committee 
was appointed to consider the ex- 
pediency of introducing it into the 
army generally. One of the mem- 
bers, the late Sir James Scarlett, 
told me that a certain witness 
from the Household Oavalry 
answered questions on the subject 
with great indifference. ‘‘ Tea- 
meal, sir, yes; I should have no 
particular objection to a tea-meal.” 
But when it was further explained 
to him that this provision would 
involve a fractional deduction from 
his pay, he bristled with indigna- 
tion. “Pay for it! No, sir. A 
Life-Guardsman must be a precious 
ugly fellow if the servant-gals will 
not give him his tea for nothing.” 
In those days the private soldier 
would often have felt extenuated 
with hunger but for vicarious 
generosity ; for be it remembered 
there was no retail then of food in 
barracks at cost price, and the 
slender balance of his pay, per- 
haps averaging 23d. per diem, was 
insufficient to enable him to buy 
provisions outside. This feature 
leads us to the consideration of his 
pay and clothing. 

Formerly even the most econom- 
ical and steady found that to keep 
clear of debt involved a hard and 
constant struggle. His meat-ration 





1 Now designated the Scots Guards, 
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was not then, as now, free; his 
unsuitable, his almost grotesque 
equipment, with its multiplicity 
of unnecessary “ necessaries,” and, 
above all, the stoppages for articles 
which are now issued at Govern- 
ment cost, subjected him to inces- 
sant deductions. The very careful 
reserved a decent kit for inspec- 
tion, and clothed themselves in 
clouts whenever possible. “Really, 
Driver Wade, your forage-cap is 
too bad for anything; you must 
get another,” I once remonstrated 
with an old soldier; and he re- 
plied with as much astonished in- 
dignation as was consistent with 
respect, ‘Too bad, sir! You're 
the very fust officer I’ve heard 
say so. Why, I had that cap in 
the Crimea, and I’ve shown kit 
with it nigh upon eight years.” 
In the daily routine of duty 
comparatively little alteration has 
taken place. Drill must ever hold 
the foremost place ; but it used to 
be complicated, dull, and senseless, 
instead of appealing to interest, 
intelligence, and utility. March- 
ing past in slow time, which always 
possesses an element of the gro- 
tesque, was considered the surest 
guarantee for steadiness in action ; 
battalion and company movements 
were characterised by the oddest 
combination of intricacy and use- 
lessness; sleight -of-hand feats, 
acquired only after months’ prac- 
tice, were requisite for the proper 
performance of the manual exer- 
cise ; and twenty-five motions were 
enforced in the “platoon” ere the 
soldier was permitted to fire off 
his musket. There was the same 
expenditure of time and labour in 
fatigues ; the same recourse was 
had to the united services of a 
non-commissioned officer, a driver, 
a pair of horses, a large ponderous 
cart, and a working-party of four 
men, in order to remove a small 
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heap of dirt which could be easily 
wheeled away by a boy with a 
barrow. Offences and _punish- 
ments have varied but little in 
their nature ; but the former were 
more aggravated in degree, and 
the latter were more frequently 
referred to courts - martial, whose 
awards were of startling severity. 
The provision of amusements for 
the privates, such as cricket and 
football, rarely enlisted the solici- 
tude of the officers; and the soldier, 
when off duty, finding at hand no 
particular occupation which was 
harmless, was indirectly driven to 
that which was vicious. He there- 
fore frequently betook himself to 
the “ free-and-easy” entertain- 
ments of robber publicans, whose 
gratis provision of stupid and 
coarse fun was recouped by heavy 
expenditure in drink ; or to some 
even more disreputable resort. 
The pleasure of gardening was 
cold-shouldered ; for gardens are 
inevitably attended with weeds, 
and weeds refuse to grow sym- 
metrically, so a casual blade of 
grass was expelled as an irregular 
intruder. In 1861 I furtively 
pottered with a few mignonette 
seeds along the outside edging 
of my hut, and was immediately 
called to order by the Quarter- 
master-General’s department ful- 
minating through my colonel. That 
fine old hero of Meanee and Inker- 
man, Sir John Pennefather, never 
relaxed his efforts to preserve the 
parade- plains in the Aldershot 
camp in their spotless sand-and- 
gravel dreariness; and when his 
successor, Sir James Scarlett, suf- 
fered some vagrant heather to ob- 
trude their purple blossoms, poor 
Sir John figuratively wept at the 
desecration. “The sight quite 
pains me,” he exclaimed, in pite- 
ous tones and with averted eyes. 
The old system of military ad- 
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ministration has been cast out, 
never to be recalled, by the same 
inexorable law of altered circum- 
stances which has swept away 
stage-coaches, flint-locks, and the 
obligations of passive obedience 
to sovereigns, however infamous. 
Pari passu, the race of the typical 
old soldier has become extinct, 
never to be revived. 


“ Be to his faults a little blind, 
And to his virtues very kind.” 


But we need by no means 


* Put a padlock on our mind,” 


for if we must assign to him some 
characteristics which were evil, we 
must also concede to him many 
features so transcendentally illus- 
trious that by their influence he 
surmounted the difficulties, en- 
dured the privations, and achieved 
the feats of arms so vividly nar- 
rated by the English Thucydides, 
Sir William Napier. Perhaps his 
most valuable virtue was the 
sacred light in which he regarded 
his superiors — the facility with 
which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, he could be checked by a 
reprimand, or, if need be, humbled 
by a sarcasm. He little cared if 
his officer were a fool, provided he 
was not a cur; or an ignoramus, 
provided he was not a cad. With 
singular intuition, the private 
soldier quickly discovered if his 
officer were “hairy about the 
heels,” and a ‘“‘ranker” was his 
abhorrence. A worthy old cap- 
tain, who had served throughout 
all the non-commissioned grades, 
once confessed to me: ‘ Notwith- 
standing all my service and ex- 
perience, I never can get the 
men to carry out my orders with 
the same cheerful, unquestioning 
promptitude with which they obey 
the instructions of an ignorant 
boy -ensign fresh from a public 
school.” The figurative halo about 
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the officers’ heads was manifested 
in a variety of details. The old 
soldier was more than usually 
obedient to them in times of 
emergency, and careful of them 
in moments of danger; he was 
solicitous for their comfort, and 
vexed, as it were, if in the vicis. 
situdes of the profession they were 
called on to encounter privations 
or to perform functions usually 
outside the scope of a gentleman’s 
experience. He even fitted his 
language to their presence. 
‘‘Hush-h-h! there is the officer,” 
was often the signal for the sup- 
pression of an eloquent flow of Bil- 
lingsgate. 

Again, the old soldier, notwith- 
standing his habitual excess in 
drinking, encountered toil and 
hardship with extraordinary vig- 
our, and with undaunted readi- 
ness, solaced only with a smothered 
growl, of which the wise officer 
took little heed unless it rose to 
the proporticns of a roar. In Feb- 
ruary 1862, on the occasion of the 
Trent expedition (see p. 852), my 
field - battery, with its guns and 
equipment, was conveyed about 350 
miles across the snow- and ice- 
bound country of New Brunswick. 
The labour was most severe and 
tedious, and the cold was intense, 
to a degree which can only be 
appreciated by those who have 
had experience of winter in those 
regions. The thermometer some- 
times marked 52° Fahrenheit of 
frost, and the wind, driving the 
snow-dust against our faces, pro- 
duced a violent smarting, which 
was occasionally followed by the 
first stages of severe frost - bite. 
The sleigh-horses dragged their 
heavy loads at an average rate 
little exceeding a slow jog, and 
occasionally an animal would drop 
dead on the march, through ex- 
haustion and the weather. The 
men, huddled eight in a sleigh from 
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7 a.M. until 4 p.m., were unable to 
restore circulation by getting out 
to walk, and at the mid-day halt 
in the open for three-quarters of 
an hour, the rations in their haver- 
sacks were not merely frozen, 
according to our English experi- 
ence, but hardened into such 
stony fragments as to be uneatable 
until thawed. These hardships 
were endured for several days 
with the most cheerful patience, 
uncheckered by a murmur. At 
last arrangements were concerted 
whereby at a halting-place a large 
bow] of strong, steaming hot coffee 
was served out to each traveller 
gratuitously. When I attended 
its issue 1 expected to find the 
men beaming at the unexpected 
comfort, instead of which it fur- 
nished an opportunity for the per- 
verse grumbling in which the good 
old soldier used to delight. Sour 
discontent was the pervading 
expression of their countenances. 
“ Any complaints?” was my rou- 
tine query. “Yes, sir,” said an 
old gunner, spokesman for the 
smothered wrath of his comrades ; 
“this here coffee ain’t got enough 
sugar init. "Tain’t fit to drink.” 

It was formerly the unworthy 
custom to speak of soldiers as 
altogether destitute of the finer 
moral principles of honour. Seldom 
has there been a more stupid cal- 
umny. Their code was anomalous, 
but it was sharply defined and 
rigidly enforced. Some offences 
entailing heavy punishments were 
“white,” quite white, and were 
lightly considered. Such was 
drunkenness, making away with 
kit, and absence without leave. 
Others were abhorred as “ black,” 
such as theft from a comrade, or 
outrage against a popular sergeant. 
Many years ago I was endeavour- 
ing to hearten-up a non-commis- 
sioned officer who considered—not 
without a show of reason—that he 





had been unjustly treated in a 
matter of great importance to him- 
self. My efforts were in vain, and 
at last he gave me pretty clearly 
to understand that if he could not 
obtain redress he should desert. 
“Oh no, you won't,” I remarked ; 
‘you are much too honourable a 
fellow to have recourse to such a 
dirty proceeding.” Before I dis- 
missed him I devised an excuse 
for committing to his custody a 
considerable sum of money, con- 
vinced that he would not leave 
me in the lurch by bolting. My 
confidence in him was fully justi- 
fied by the success of my expedient. 
“Black” offences were some- 
times subjected to a sort of Vehm- 
gertcht, or barrack - room court- 
martial composed of old soldiers, 
which awarded a hearty thrashing 
to the offender. Although the 
officers were aware of this irregular 
institution, they ignored it, inas- 
much as it was often more advan- 
tageous to leave certain crimes to 
be adjudicated by the culprit’s 
comrades than by his colonel. 
“Cannot the barrack-room deal 
with that unworthy soldier?” was 
my comparatively recent, signifi- 
cant inquiry of my sergeant-major, 
who answered with a smile, equally 
meaning, “I know what you mean, 
sir, but we cannot do that now— 
we dare not. I wish we dared. 
The offender would not improbably 
get the case intothe papers, or bruit- 
ed otherwise abroad, and you would 
be forced to notice its illegality.” 
Although I have laid stress on 
the array of military virtues for- 
merly extant, it will not, I hope, 
be impossible—though it may be 
somewhat difficult — to convince 
the civilian reader that the new 
pattern is, on the whole, superior 
to the old, and that the 1895 soldier 
is better adapted to the require- 
ments of the age than his pre- 
decessor. 
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Let us now suppose that the 
visitor whom we have already in- 
troduced to the reader has been 
slumbering for a generation in 
Washington Irving’s “Sleepy Hol- 
low,” and that, starting awake, he 
makes with us a second tour of in- 
spection through the barracks. 
The innate bareness and uniformity 
of the men’s rooms are now wonder- 
fully toned down by the admission 
of numerous touches of taste and 
sentiment. The unwritten law is 
that officers ignore the exercise of 
minor decorations, provided strict 
neatness is preserved. The white- 
washed walls around each man’s 
space are relieved with prints, 
photographs, small mirrors, &c. ; 
while “Dumb Chummy’s” allot- 
ment—i.e., the corners claimed by 
the oldest soldiers—may be almost 
called bright and snug. Of course, 
the married couple’s former parti- 
tion has been entirely swept away. 
The rooms are far less crowded ; 
the shelves are filled with kit with- 
out restriction of quantity, but 
with the old enforcement of orderly 
arrangement, and each soldier may 
keep his private penates-treasures 
in a lock-up box made after a uni- 
form pattern and stowed away 
under his bed. The floors—from 
which sand has been banished— 
are only subjected to slushing once 
a-week, and chiefly owe their clean- 
liness to dry rubbing. Finally, 
thanks to extra supplies of coal 
and to three or four serviceable 
lamps—often provided out of can- 
teen credits—the men can spend 
their evenings by the barrack-room 
fire in reasonable comfort. 

Improvement in food has kept 
pace with improvement in quarters, 
and during the past six years 
especially barrack-feeding has made 
brilliant strides. Dishes of meat 
are supplied for breakfast ; roasts, 
stews, curries, pies, and puddings 
for dinner ; and even the despised 
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tea-meal is generally supplemented 
by some appetising article of diet. 
In fact, the former sordid, insufti- 
cient repasts have been replaced 
not only by an abundance but by 
such a variety of savoury food that 
the soldier who still complains of 
hunger must be either a fool or 
a glutton. He can even obtain 
delicacies at the coffee-shop at an 
easy cost, which his augmented re- 
sources—of which more anon— 
fully allow him to meet. This 
amelioration has been effected al- 
most in defiance of the individual 
benefited, for the peculiarities of 
the private soldier are such that 
he has an ungracious tendency to 
reject suggested comforts — they 
must be thrust down his throat. 
Once, as a lieutenant-colonel, in- 
dignant at the wholesale. waste of 
excellent soup-bones, I ordered the 
master-cook to ensure, under pain 
of my displeasure, that large cal- 
drons filled with the otherwise un- 
utilised materials should be kept 
simmering for my inspection three 
times a-week. To this he was to 
add pea-meal, seasoning, &c., at the 
cost of a few pence not charged to 
the men; and as a guarantee of 
obedience he was habitually to 
send in to my orderly-room, just 
before the men’s dinners, a speci- 
men of his brew. Respectful 
remonstrances from cooks and 
sergeants, to which I blandly re- 
plied, “Yes, I understand your 
objections ; but—the soup shall be 
made.” I found it—oh, so good,— 
on a cold day nearly equivalent to 
a hot meal. After a week’s trial, 
spokesmen from the messes ad- 
dressed to me further and urgent 
complaints, always with the utmost 
respect. ‘ We don’t like this here 
soup, sir; nasty, thick, greasy, 
poor stuff, with nothing to feel 
between the teeth, we do not like 
to see it on the table.” ‘“ But you 
do not pay one farthing for it,” I 
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pointed out to the malcontents. 
“You need not consume this 
gratuitous food if you do not like 
it, and you are not deprived of one 
ounce of your ration meat. My 
instructions must be carried out, 
and kettles of soup must be placed 
in the rooms until further orders.” 
They retired silenced but uncon- 
vinced. About three weeks later 
I ascertained the further develop- 
ment of my innovation. For afew 
days the soup had continued to be 
eyed with anger; and, untasted, 
to be relegated to the gutter. 
Then by degrees one or two of the 
men thought they might as well 
swallow a little of the savoury 
food; their example was soon 
followed, and finally it was gener- 
ally hailed as a delicious addition 
to their meal. 

Similar reasoning has applied to 
the introduction of reading-rooms, 
coffee-shops, and the resources of 
amusement or intellectual occupa- 
tion. In 1860 they were con- 
sidered outside the scope of a 
colonel’s duties, and as somewhat 
tending to render the men effemin- 
ate. In 1895 a colonel would be 
held as neglecting his duty were 
‘he to omit exercising extreme 
solicitude for the efficient adminis- 
tration of the several regimental 
institutions which, subject to his 
general supervision, are managed 
by committees of officers. Cricket, 
football, and gardening are en- 
couraged, but are attractive to the 
minority only ; whereas recreation- 
rooms and their annexes are eagerly 
utilised by the whole corps, and 
have contributed more than any 
other feature to brighten and to 
civilise the whole tenor of barrack 
life. The economy of their ex- 
penditure is so admirable that a 
civilian, unacquainted with the 
cheapness of military organisation, 
would pronounce it utopian ; and 
their comforts are possibly open 


to the criticism that they are 
dangerously close to the margin of 
inappropriate luxury. The can- 
teens deserve detailed attention, 
especially from the intemperate 
advocates of temperance, because 
their disciplinary rules have dimin- 
ished drunkenness and have dealt 
with the disasters of adulteration 
of liquor. In addition, by the 
sale of first-class goods at a lower 
price than is practicable at retail 
civilian shops, profits are accumu- 
lated, which are applied to purposes 
now considered imperative for the 
soldier’s welfare, and thus save the 
contributions of the taxpayer. The 
development of the system fur- 
nishes an interesting illustration 
of some elementary principles of 
political economy. 

About 1864 a few enterprising 
commanding officers, working sim- 
ultaneously but without concert, 
entertained the idea of introducing 
into the canteens of the period, 
which were little better than 
second-class drinking-bars in dis- 
guise, the sale at regulated prices 
of a few articles of food and con- 
venience in daily demand. The 
object of the scheme was the com- 
fort of the soldier and his protection 
against unfair tradesmen. It was 
hoped that it would pay its own 
way, but profit was not expected. 
To the surprise, however, of the 
experimentalists, profit instantly 
started into existence, and rapidly 
increased to such a high figure 
that the working, as it was ex- 
tended and improved, assumed the 
phase of small co-operative stores, 
and was taken up by the War 
Office. Canteens are now governed 
by strict official regulations, and 
constitute an important branch of 
regimental interior economy. In 
the Quartermaster-General’s de- 
partment at York, the accounts of 
at least fifty of these institutions 
passed through my hands, and the 
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chief difficulty consisted in check- 
ing an excess over the authorised 
balance-credit of £100. Retail 
prices were cut down to the 
lowest margin; money was liber- 
ally awarded to libraries, coffee- 
shops, &c.; special grants were 
frequent; and yet commanding 
officers were sorely perplexed in 
keeping within the regulated limits 
surplus accumulations, which repre- 
sented ready money, good value, 
and integrity, versus bad debts, 
adulteration, and fraud. 

As regards drill, momentous as 
have been the alterations in the 
principles of modern tactics, the 
means by which they are put 
in practice are not materially 
changed. The constant exercise 
of habituating men to work 
simultaneously must, as I have 
already suggested, inevitably be 
prolonged and tedious; neither 
education nor intelligence will 
materially shorten the process of 
acquiring the valuable instinct 
whereby soldiers, in moments of 
emergency when there is no time 
to think, intuitively act, in obey- 
ing the words of command, with- 
out thinking. Only we have dis- 
carded much superfluity. The 
shibboleth jargon, “If right is 
in front, left is the pivot,” is no 
longer a postulate required for 
the solution of drill complications 
which are useless when solved. 
Rifle practice, outpost duties, and 
exercises between two opposing 
forces, impart some interest to field 
manceuvres ; and shelter-trenches, 
tent-pitching, out-of-door cooking, 
and the expedients of bivouac, to 
camps of instruction. Here I 
may appropriately allude to the 
incessant precautions now adopt- 
ed to ward off insanitary effects 
from the soldier’s duties and exer- 
cises. Prior to an early march, 
special measures are taken to 
fortify him with food; on the 
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route he is accompanied by am- 
bulances, stretchers, and water- 
carts; on reaching the destina- 
tion every officer is in a fuss of 
anxiety until “the men have had 
their dinners.” Hot coffee is pro- 
vided for night-duty even in 
barracks ; additional blankets, ex- 
tra fuel, and tent-boards are issued 
in adverse weather: while as for 
gutters, sinks, and smells, they 
are honoured with unflagging at- 
tention. 

An improved education has of 
course materially developed the 
intelligence of the 1895 soldier, 
while the national temperament 
has kept him free from the pre- 
sumptuous vivacity of French 
troops, of which their countrymen 
are so proud. In the Salle des 
Marechaux at Versailles is an im- 
mense battle-piece, wherein a con- 
script is represented shouting out 
to Napoleon some defect in his 
tactical arrangements, and the de- 
scriptive letterpress accompanying 
the picture narrates approvingly 
how the conscript was subsequently 
rewarded for his brilliant acumen. 
We can scarcely imagine a young 
private yelling forth to Sir Evelyn 
Wood at an Aldershot field-day 
that he had better send an addi- 
tional battalion to reinforce the 
** Hog’s Back.” 

A slight increase in the soldier’s 
pay, together with the abolition of 
deductions for the meat-ration and 
the free issue of many articles of 
kit, have combined to place at 
his disposal an amount of pocket- 
money which many a gentleman’s 
schoolboy son would think liberal, 
and every labourer would consider 
luxurious. He is now paid weekly 
instead of daily, and his possession 
of a larger lump sum, instead of 
the constant doling-out of miserable 
pennies, makes him think twice ere 
he fritters it away at a pot-house. 
Under certain circumstances, how- 
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ever, a commanding officer is 
allowed discretion to revert to the 
old system, and the exercise of 
this power once revealed to me 
some curious features of the sol- 
dier’s disposition. Owing to a 
sudden and serious outbreak of 
drunkenness, I gave instructions 
that the modicum of pay should be 
issued every twenty-four hours to 
. a portion of my command. The 
men hated this frequency, and in 
order to display their annoyance a 
few malcontents combined to “ cut 
off their nose to spite their face,” 
and to destroy some hot-water 
apparatus which I had provided 
for the benefit of those returning 
from leave. 

Among the former requirements 
of a soldier’s duty, the alleviation 
of one special evil has proved of 
incalculable advantage to the gen- 
eral health of our troops. Guards, 
with their attendant stress of night- 
work, have been reduced to a min- 
imum. Formerly, whenever an 
excuse could be devised for posting 
a sentry, whether to safeguard a 
patch of grass which would have 
been all the better for being trodden 
on, or to watch over a locked-up 
store, entirely destitute of stores, 
there a relief of three men was 
told off. The statements connected 
with this point made to me by 
discharged old soldiers may be 
thought worth attention. “Though 
I am only forty-five years old, 
sir, I am a broken-down old man 
compared with civilians of the 
same age. Drink, you will say, 
and tropical service. I know that 
hurt our constitutions badly, but 
our night-work did us no less harm. 
It was not only short sleep every 
fourth or fifth night for years, it 
was the contrast of turning out 
from the hot guard-room in try- 
ing weather for ‘sentry-go.’ Ex- 
hausted with pacing up and down 
for a couple of hours, soaked to 


the skin, chilled to the marrow— 
no hot coffee at relief as now—we 
laid ourselves down in our sodden 
clothes before the fire, and slept in 
our own steam. It often happened 
that in the morning we felt pre- 
cious bad, and though of course 
we kept out of hospital as much 
as possible, the trial constantly 
repeated showed mischief at last, 
sowed the seeds of various mala- 
dies, and impaired our health for 
the rest of our lives.” 

In 1867, Sir James Scarlett, 
when commanding at Aldershot, 
began to attack the evil. “I do 
not wish to take up the services, 
day and night, of 1095 men, reck- 
oning the entire year—i.e., a relief 
of three for 365 days—solely in 
presenting arms to me when I 
mount and dismount at my office. 
Abolish the post.” Brigadiers 
could not do less than dispense 
with similar pomp. Minor offices 
felt constrained to follow suit, 
although some dignitaries, whose 
pretensions were high and whose 
status was low, resented being 
shorn of their honours. The Gov- 
ernment Golcondas of wealth were 
not looted, and the reform was 
imitated throughout the service, 
with the result that there was a 
universal curtailment of a sense- 
less display which had been at- 
tended with grievously pernicious 
consequences. 

Officers who have had oppor- 
tunities of studying the disposi- 
tion and the proclivities of the 
private soldier, well know that 
whatever the attractions- provided 
for him in barracks, a gap at times 
exists which imperatively demands 
to be filled up. He longs to get 
away from barracks after his day’s 
work is over. His process of preen- 
ing his feathers for the occasion 
is curious. He splutters and 
splashes in a pail of soapy water ; 
oils his head until it is as smooth 
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as that of a seal ; adjusts his forage- 
cap with a jaunty cock; takes 
down a cane; sticks a pipe into 
his mouth; and by means of a 
hand-mirror critically scrutinises 
the general effect. Coat, trousers, 
belts, &c., are obvious matters 
which will take care of them- 
selves. Now, where shall he be- 
take himself? He has had enough 
of the regimental library and re- 
creation-rooms. If he be a sen- 
sible, well-disposed young fellow, 
he derives no pleasure in bemusing 
himself at a tavern, or in partici- 
pating in the stupid obscenities of 
a music-saloon, or in loafing about 
the streets with rowdy night-birds. 
Here that high aspiration which 
urges some men—and more women 
—to render their fellow-creatures 
happier and better has stepped in 
to fill the gap, and to establish 
Soldiers’ Institutes—a benefit en- 
tirely unknown to our forefathers, 
Here all non-commissioned ranks 
are made warmly welcome, and 
from none is the payment of a 
penny demanded. The pleasant 
apartments bear just sufficient re- 
semblance to barrack resorts to 
prevent the visitors feeling like 
fish out of water, and just suffi- 
cient distinction to supply the 
craving for change, freedom from 
restraint, and an element of civilian 
home-life and society. As in re- 
creation-rooms, books, games, and 
refreshments are available; but 
far more value is attached to 
music, readings aloud, and facili- 
ties for writing letters. Above 
all, if he chooses, he will be eagerly 
met in sympathising conversation 
by ladies, whom he will especially 
honour because they are above his 
own social class. To them he will 


often confide his trivial perplexi- 
ties and cares, and from them he 
will respectfully accept persuasions 
to the strife of self-reform which 
he would contemn from that cleri- 
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cal functionary the army chaplain. 
Not a few blackguards who have 
come to the Soldiers’ Home to 
scoff have remained for the other 
alternative. In some cases the 
soldier may be accompanied by his 
sister, or by the respectable “ girl 
he left behind him,” who may have 
come to pay him a visit, and who 
would be dazed and scared in a 
strange garrison town were no , 
haven of refuge available for her. 
The value of these institutions has 
been greatly enhanced by the lati- 
tude conceded with respect to leave. 
Well-behaved soldiers are now 
granted standing passes to remain 
out until twelve at night, and the 
former general restrictions have 
been considerably relaxed. 

I am aware that Soldiers’ In- 
stitutes—established with heavy 
private expenditure, and with still 
more valuable individual toil—are 
not regarded with universal ap- 
proval. I may concede—though 
but for argument’s sake — that 
their supporters are not free from 
@ propensity to curse divergent 
theological opinions—that their 
bigotry is occasionally of the same 
nature which, mutatis mutandis 
by the lapse of centuries, actuated 
the Inquisition, the Jacquerie, and 
the anti-Huguenots. But ought 
we to condemn the good fruit be- 
cause of the nettle at the stem of 
the tree? I challenge every im- 
partial and competent officer and 
soldier to deny that the fruit is 
good, that on the whole the effects 
have been of momentous advantage 
to thousands—ay, I might say to 
tens of thousands, were the in- 
fluences of Christianity substituted 
for those of “ Churchianity.” 

In comparing the modern with 
the former private soldier, it must 
be admitted the new product is 
marked by one specially grievous 
defect, the converse of which speci- 
ally distinguished his predecessor, 
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and which I have already empha- 
sised. His reverence for his offi- 
cers has greatly diminished ; his 
respect for their intellectual culti- 
vation and his appreciation of their 
superiority as “gentlemen” have 
become much attenuated. He is 
no longer proud of their profes- 
sional and social repute, no longer 
anxious to cover from the outside 
world derelictions, either inside or 
outside the regiment, which even 
wounded his own pride. He will 
obey officers whom he dislikes in 
order that he may avoid the penal- 
ties of disobedience, not because 
they are invested with a sanctity 
which he would hate td see violated, 
and with an infallibility akin to the 
confidence which bigots entertain 
for their favourite fetich. I may 
perhaps better illustrate my state- 
ment by an incident which came 
within my experience about four 
years ago in my capacity of lieu- 
_ tenant-colonel. I had had occasion 
to order the performance of some 
very laborious armament work, and 
I had been especially careful that 
the duty should be carried out in 
a leisurely manner, justified by the 
semi-tropical heat of the station. 
At last, however, an unexpected 
emergency arose—the circumstan- 
ces of which I caused to be made 
known—rendering urgent a couple 
of hours extra “‘ fatigues ” for three 
days. The morning after I had 
issued corresponding instructions, 
the major commanding the battery 
spoke to me confidentially to the 
following effect: “I hope, sir, you 
will not attribute to me the slight- 
est backwardness in carrying out 
your orders, and that you will not 
suppose that even in my secret 
mind I think these extra two 
hours the least unreasonable. If 
you adhere to your instructions I 
will execute them with the utmost 
loyalty. But will you permit me 
to confide in you my anticipation 


of the result? When the men are 
paraded for work they will hiss me 
from the ranks ; the occurrence will 
be published in broad type in the 
newspapers, and I shall be pro- 
fessionally ruined.” “Hiss on 
parade!” I exclaimed ; “then the 
interior discipline of your battery 
is not of that satisfactory nature 
which I had supposed.” “No, 
sir; in this possibility it is not 
worse than every other battery 
and regiment in the service. Only 
within the last few years—subse- 
quent to your promotion to lieu- 
tenant-colonel—have we majors 
fully realised a fact which was 
not in existence when you held 
a similar command. An order is 
not held in the same reverence by 
the present-day rank-and-file. The 
non-military press has constituted 
itself a critic adverse to a discipline 
which it cannot understand. The 
men have become perfectly aware 
of their own power. They know 
that their resistance will be bruited 
abroad, and will be regarded with 
tacit sympathy. They consult and 
combine, and if a duty is imposed 
on them which they greatly dislike, 
they throw duty to the winds, and, 
heedless both of immediate and 
ultimate consequences, they re- 
taliate by some public outrage. 
Look at the lessons we learned 
from the outbreak in the Grenadier 
Guards.” To render my story com- 
plete, I may add that by a diplo- 
matic readjustment of arrange- 


ments, I succeeded in maintaining © 


the dignity of discipline, in obviat- 
ing the hissing on parade, and in 
saving the interests of Major X. 
But this readiness to ruin an officer 
generally popular would have been 
incomprehensible to the private 
soldier of former days. 

To sum up the case. Have our 
soldiers increased or diminished in 
value during the past thirty-five 
years? ‘Unquestionably they 
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have diminished,” vehemently as- 
serts, without any corroborative 
testimony, the veteran officer of 
the old school who, replete with 
many military virtues, neverthe- 
less sometimes labours under the 
infirmity of an inability to learn 
anything or to forget anything. 
* Without a shadow of doubt they 
have greatly increased,” replies the 
modern officer, not less versed in 
his profession, not less solicitous 
for its welfare, but refusing to 
ignore the evidence of his own ex- 
perience. I admit that in some 
respects they may be inferior, tak- 
ing them man for man ; I submit 
that they are superior, taking our 
former and our present army en 
masse respectively. To the re- 
proaches of isolated cases of mis- 
behaviour in recent days, of irreg- 
ularities in quarters, and of short- 
comings in the field, it must be 
answered, Were even our best 
troops in the Peninsula free from 
frequent flaws? To point out 
their weaknesses is not to under- 
value their fortitude; and if we 
allow the brilliancy of their ex- 
ploits to obliterate its shadows, we 
shall be dealing unjustly towards 
the present generation. We may 
attenuate the gravity of their flag- 
itious plunder of English maga- 
zines at Villafranca, the flight of 
English cavalry at Calcabellos, the 
violations of discipline between 
Benevento and Coruiia, and the 
burlesque incident which so en- 
raged the Duke of Wellington, 
when a whole division, during its 
leisurely retreat from Burgos in 
1812, indulged in a skirmishing 
battue against wild pigs. Wemay 
possibly minimise the justice of his 
repeatedly written statements in 
1810, that “the conduct of the 
[English] soldiers is infamous” ; 
but can we forbear glowing with 
shame and shuddering with horror 
at the atrocities perpetrated by the 
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paladins of Talavera, of- Albuera, 
of Salamanca, when they broke 
loose at Ciudad Rodrigo, at Bada- 
jos, and at San Sebastian? How- 
ever, no one but a fool will deny 
that 40,000 trained, tested, seas- 
oned veterans such as we had in 
Spain were worth far more than 
40,000 soldiers with an average of, 
say, five years’ service, such as we 
could produce now. But only a 
fool will insist that the same num- 
ber of 1814 would be as powerful 
as, say, 100,000 younger soldiers 
of 1895 backed up by 80,000 more 
or less mature Reservists ; and the 
necessity that we must have per- 
manently at our disposal an army 
numerically considerably stronger 
than eighty years ago does not 
admit of argument. “ Multitudes 
of men do not make a force; we 
ought to augment our standing 
army,” may be the reply. No, 
that is impracticable. The coun- 
try will not endure a material ad- . 
dition to our existing huge esti- 
mates, and therefore our only ex- 
pedient is to train an increased 
number by passing them more rap- 
idly through the ranks—to form 
soldiers, and then to dismiss them 
until wanted. ‘“ Don’t you wish 
you may get them, when you do 
want them?” retorted a certain 
authority opposed to the existing 
system. ‘ But we did want them 
during the Russian scare, and we 
did get them,” was the incontest- 
able reply. ‘‘ Yes, once; they 
won’t come again: try once more.” 
“No, sir; it is not fair to demand 
incessant experiments. You test 
a Derby colt on a single prelimi- 
nary occasion, you do not impair 
his prospects by repeated trials. 
Moreover, it is highly improbable 
that the same Reserve men would 
be subjected to the same stress of 
duty twice over.” 

After all, the fact that our sol- 
diers have increased in value goes 
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hand-in-hand with the theory that 
such must have been the inevitable 
result. Is it possible to believe 
that wise and experienced men, 
soldier executives as well as civil- 
ian administrators, have for thirty- 
five years pondered, and consulted, 
and toiled, and spent vast sums 
from the State with the approval 
of a critical public, to no purpose ? 
Doubtless we have not obtained 
the full worth of our money—an 
expectation which is cherished 
only in the regions of utopia or 
in the resorts of horse-copers ; but 
it is as certain that considerable 
success has been achieved, as it is 
certain that Christianity has tended 
to render men more unselfish, more 
virtuous, more strenuous to do their 
duty. The modern private soldier 
is drawn from a class distinctly 
superior to that which furnished 
recruits in 1860; he is somewhat 
better paid and clothed; a great 
deal better lodged and instructed ; 
incomparably better fed and cared 
for in every professional, social, 
and sanatory detail. Are all these 
advantages to be estimated as 
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naught? If so, we must face the 
paradox that good is evil. -Can 
it be disputed that he must needs 
be better as a man? Dare it be 
asserted that he is therefore worse 
as a soldier ? 

Impending changes in our army 
departments are opening out fresh 
opportunities for persisting in im- 
provements which some love to 
curse only because they are inno- 
vations. Let us further them by 
hopefulness, not dwarf them by 
pessimism. Let us be encouraged 
by a justifiable conviction that 
modern English soldiers could and 
would accomplish as much as— 
perhaps even more than — their 
illustrious forbears, and that when 
emergencies arise, the promptings 
of duty, the powers of endurance, 
and the features of national char- 
acter will combine with their higher 
barrack training to attain results 
as brilliant as those achieved by 
the Duke of Wellington with his 
best army at Vittoria, or with his 
worst army at Waterloo. 

Henry KNOL ys, 
Col. h.p., R.A. 
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Ir is now wellnigh fifty years 
since Aytoun, in one of the hap- 
piest articles he ever contributed 
to ‘Maga,’ affected, half in jest, 
half in earnest, to deprecate the at- 
tentions of the modern biographer, 
and to congratulate the ancients 
upon their freedom from the terror 
which that formidable gentleman 
inspires. They — lucky dogs — 
might go to the pyre without the 
hideous suspicion that some indus- 
trious gossip of their acquaintance 
‘would incontinently sit down to 
the task of laborious compilation 
and collection of their literary 
scraps.” But in these times, “the 
waiter with the bandy-legs, who 
hands round the negus at a blue- 
stocking coterie, is in all proba- 
bility a leading contributor to a 
fifth-rate periodical ; and, in a few 
days after you have been rash 
enough to accept the insidious 
beverage, M‘Tavish will be correct- 
ing the proof of an article in which 
your appearance and conversation 
are described.” It will scarcely be 
contended that since Aytoun’s 
time the meshes of the biographer’s 
net have grown larger; and the 
well-founded complaint that that 
net is cast wider than ever is fami- 
liar enough to our ears. When, 
therefore, every man keeps his own 
Boswell to look after his posthum- 
ous reputation, and his own Paul 
Pry to record in his lifetime his 
most intimate affairs (for this, we 
fear, and no other, must be the 
true solution of a problem which 
baffled Mr Crummles), it would be 
churlishness itself to grudge Mr 
Punch a biography. For Mr Punch 
is emphatically a public character— 
nay, a national institution. He is 
a politician of no little prescience, 
and of profound wisdom after the 


event. Yet he finds time to mingle 
in what Mr Pecksniff called the 
sparkling throng ; and he combines 
with unprecedented success the 
polished man of the world (we may 
even say the courtier) with the man 
of letters and of taste. Homo sum, 
&c., he might well remark with 
characteristic modesty, if he shared 
his biographer’s amiable weakness 
for somewhat musty quotations ; 
nor would a couple of equally well- 
known lines from Juvenal come 
less appropriately from his lips. 
If it be objected that he is, by the 
side of ‘ Maga,’ a mere boy, that he 
never was, to all appearance, in 
higher vigour, and that decease or 
at least senility is an indispensable 
condition of biography, the obvious 
answer is that the lifetime of the 
youngest inhabitant at present in 
existence would not witness the 
appearance of his Life—so distant 
seem decrepitude and decay from 
that manly, if eccentric, frame. 
No; Mr Punch deserves a bio- 
graphy, and deserves a good one. 

It is not, however, without a 
certain pang or misgiving that we 
perceive the last shred of privacy 
removed from what, in the main, 
has been an honourable and blame- 
less existence. Every day that 
anonymity, which has long been 
so valuable a characteristic of 
English journalism, becomes less 
and less of a reality. The public 
knows all about its primt favour- 
ites, Hoolan and Doolan and their 
princely salaries; Archer escapes 
no one’s notice twanging his long- 
bow ; and the portrait of Captain 
Shandon, of Marshalsea Mansions, 
S.W., and the Daily Bludgeon, 
recurs as regularly in the illus- 
trated papers as that of the Prince 
of Wales himself. The curiosity 
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of the reader grows by what it 
feeds on. ‘ Ance show a cat the 
road to the kirn and ye may 
whistle for the cream.” Doubt- 
less one’s regret at such a state of 
matters is, in some degree, selfish. 
No scrap of literary information 
has now the charm of being ex- 
clusive; the exquisite delight of 
sharing with an appreciative crony 
some delicious morsel of gossip can 
rarely be tasted; the authorship 
of the latest skit, or parody, or 
pun is a mere sécret de polich- 
inelle; and no one need plume 
himself on being “in the know,” 
if we may borrow a highly ex- 
pressive and convenient phrase 
from the turf, because he has heard 
of Mr Du Maurier’s Saint Ber- 
nard, or Mr Sambourne’s photo- 
graphs, or Charles Keene’s pipes. 
Joking apart, however, we are not 
at all sure that the abandonment of 
the old-fashioned reticence and the 
sacrifice of the old-fashioned priv- 
acy (due in great measure though 
that sacrifice be to a natural and 
praiseworthy desire to give hon- 
our where honour is due) are in 
the long-run good for the writers 
themselves, for the public, or for 
the press as a whole. We must, 
nevertheless, take matters as we 
find them ; and if we are to have 
a complete revelation of the mys- 
teries of the “ banqueting hall” in 
Bouverie Street, and the ‘“ mahog- 
any-tree” which is not mahogany, 
better far that the disclosure 
should be accurate, trustworthy, 
and authentic. Now, to Mr Spiel- 
mann’s History of Punch! these 
epithets may most justly and 
cheerfully be applied. 

Not, to be sure, that the book 
is all perfection. We like not, in 
the first place, Mr Spielmann’s 
style, which is invariably bald, 
sometimes obscure, and freely 
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sprinkled with mixed metaphors. 
He says, for example, that Mr 
Lucy, before he joined the Punch 
staff, had already “ graduated as 
the Pepys of Parliament,” and 
avers that Douglas Jerrold “ fo- 
cussed all his brilliancy on the 
opportunity Punch afforded of 
tilting at the windmills on the 
plain.” At the celebrated weekly 
dinner, it should seem that “ the 
mist of talk slowly develops a 
bright nebulous point, round which 
the discussion revolves and re- 
volves, until at last it takes 
form, slowly and carefully, though 
changed a dozen times, and finally, 
after being threshed and threshed 
again, stands in the ultimate form 
in which next week it meets the 
public eye.” The repeated thresh- 
ing of a nebulous point which has 
been changed a dozen times is, 
perhaps, Mr Spielmann’s supreme 
achievement ; but he is hardly 
more fortunate in his ungainly 
description of the volumes of 
Punch as “shining in their 
shelves like the teeth in the great 
laughing mouth of humour itself.” 
Beneath such phrases, it is true, 
some meaning may be detected, 
and one can see what he is driving 
at when he calls some of the more 
severe cartoons “artistic instru- 
ments of political torture.” But 
we are wholly at a loss to conjec- 
ture what is signified by “linked 
westheticism long drawn out,” or 
by the expression that ‘“ dinner 
was not always a vested interest ” 
to some one or other. In truth, 
Mr Spielmann’s vocabulary being 
naturally poor, he has tried to eke 
it out with more zeal than discre- 
tion, though the per contra, as Mr 
Owen would term it, shows that he 
never calls Mr Punch the “ genial 
little hunchback,” or, with the 
Fonetik Nuz, the “ kaustik pupet.” 
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Proud as he is to “ range himself 
among Mr Punch’s occasional con- 
tributors,” a keen sense of humour 
is plainly not Mr Spielmann’s 
strong point; or he would surely 
not have observed with uncon- 
scious satire of the younger Kean 
that he “ was recognised at last as 
our leading tragedian, though to 
the end he was never accepted as a 
great actor.” He is apt, moreover, 
to take his hero too seriously. Mr 
Punch is to him always “the 
teacher” rather than the jester. 
He speaks with bated breath of 
Punch’s “solemn and lofty pur- 
pose,” and of the “odour of cul- 
ture” which he “diffused so to 
speak,” even in the days of his 
first democratic fervour. He never 
shakes off the awful sense that Mr 
Punch is now a gentleman, and 
long ago passed from the public- 
house of his birth to the libraries 
and drawing-rooms of what are 
called the “best houses.” In a 
word, his critical faculty is through- 
out hampered by an overwhelming 
sense of responsibility, and by the 
very laudable desire to say a good 
word for everybody all round. 

We have noted here and there 
a few errors and omissions. Mr 
Spielmann says, for instance, that 
when Thackeray first wrote for 
Punch in 1842 he entered the 
Punch circle “ with the credentials 
of ‘Fraser’ and the ‘ Irish Sketch- 
Book.’” It so happens that the 
‘Trish Sketch-Book’ did not ap- 
pear till 1843. He describes Sir 
John Tenniel’s first cartoon as 
representing Lord John Russell in 
the character of David attacking 
the Roman Goliath, Dr Wiseman. 
The title of the picture, “ Lord 
Jack the Giant-killer,” might have 
put him on his guard against this 
slip. He seems to imply that 
Mr Du Maurier’s “ Vers Nonsens- 
iques” appeared in 1868. As a 


matter of fact, those admirable 
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compositions saw the light in 1877. 
He assigns Charles Keene’s last 
Punch sketch to the Paris Ex- 
hibition number in 1889; where- 
as Keene continued to contribute 
more or less regularly for a year 
after that, and his last sketch 
appeared in August 1890. Once 
more, if Mr Spielmann goes a 
little further into the matter, we 
believe he will find that the name 
of the “F. W.,” whose initials ap- 
pear in a sketch of Keene’s in 
January 1874, vol. lxvi. p. 21, was 
not Woods, but something quite 
different ; and that it is in fact 
the property of a lady, the accom- 
plished daughter of an accom- 
plished father, ‘ Maga’s’ old con- 
tributor, the late Mr George Moir. 
But perhaps the most curious error 
into which Mr Spielmann has 
fallen is contained in the follow- 
ing paragraph :— 


“On one occasion in 1877 it was 
confidently expected that Lord Bea- 
consfield’s Government would be 
thrown out on the Monday night 
or Tuesday morning, when, of course, 
it would be too late to begin to think 
of drawing and engraving a cartoon ; 
besides, the matter was a foregone 
conclusion. So Beaconsfield was rep- 
resented in his robes, leaning back 
‘in a heap’ upon his bench, his chin 
on his breast and his hands thrust 
deep into his breeches pockets, the 
very picture of a beaten Minister. 
But, as it happened, the Government 
was not defeated—and there was the 
cartoon! Providentially, however, 
the Government had been severely 
badgered about some matter of trivial 
importance, such as the amount of 
sealing - wax employed in her Ma- 
jesty’s Stationery Office, and the car- 
toon was used with a legend to the ef- 
fect : ‘ After all the big things I have 
been in, to be pulled up for this!’ 
The public wondered, and thought 
that Punch had taken the situation 
too seriously ; but it was a pis aller, 
and the best had been made of a 
shocking bad job.” 


The whole story is preposterous 
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from beginning to end. At no 
time in the course of its history, it 
may safely be said, was the defeat 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
a “foregone conclusion,” or even 
“confidently expected.” On the 
14th of May of the year in ques- 
tion it had actually defeated the 
first of Mr Gladstone’s five resolu- 
tions by a majority of no less than 
131. On Monday the 16th of 
July, however, on the vote for the 
Stationery Office, the Government 
was attacked by Mr Holms, then 
member for Hackney, for disre- 
garding the report of a Select Com- 
mittee over which he had presided, 
and for promoting Mr Pigott, then 
a junior clerk in the War Office, 
to the controllership of the Sta- 
tionery Office; and on a division 
the Government was beaten by 156 
votes to 152. Three days later, 
on the 19th of July, Lord Beacons- 
field defended the appointment in 
the House of Lords in a singularly 
brilliant and adroit speech, as Mr 
Punch himself ungraciously ac- 
knowledges. The cartoon alluded 
to, dealing with the defeat of the 
Government on the question of Mr 
Pigott’s appointment, appeared in 
the number for 28th July (pub- 
lished 25th); so that, instead of 
being a pis aller, it must have been 
deliberately suggested and ap- 
proved of at the Punch dinner 
two days after the event it com- 
memorated! Mr Spielmann will 
find the dates and facts as above 
set forth in the Essence of Parlia- 
ment. 

Again, to his list of the jokes 
or ideas which Punch has il- 
lustrated more than once, Mr 
Spielmann might have added 
Keene’s picture of the fat man 
whistling for the dog between his 
legs, the same artist’s illustration 
of “I’m no’ feelin’ vera weel my- 
sel’,” the jape about “ Whuskey 
makkin’ the skin unco tender” (Mr 
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Ralston, vol. lix. p. 273; Keene, 
vol. lxxii. p. 132), Sir John Tenniel’s 
celebrated “Janus” (Lord John 
Russell, vol. xxxviii. p. 183; Mr 
Gladstone, vol. xciii, p. 247), and 
the same artist’s parachute (Dis- 
raeli, vol. xxiii. p. 159; Mr Rit- 
chie, vol. xcv. p. 66). In en- 
umerating unintentional plagiar- 
isms from other periodicals, he 
might have mentioned Mr Gil- 
bert’s “Sing to the garish eye,” 
which appeared, with an elaborate 
initial letter from Mr Sambourne’s 
pencil, in vol. lxiv. p. 176. In 
treating of Shirley Brooks, he 
should not have omitted to refer 
to “The Naggletons,” or to the 
“Rise and Fall of the Jack 
Spratts,” in dealing with Mr Du 
Maurier. In his chapters on 
* Punch on the War-path,” he 
should have included some ac- 
count of an amusing skirmish with 
the World. In 1877, Punch ven- 
tured to burlesque the “ Celeb- 
rities at Home” in a series of 
“ Oélébrités chez Eux,” afterwards 
changed to “chez Elles.” Mr 
Yates retaliated in a burlesque of 
the burlesque, in which “ Tum- 
taler” was so savagely chaffed 
about his French, that Pwnch’s 
series came to an abrupt conclu- 
sion. Finally, Mr Spielmann 
should not have failed to note the 
brush with the Saturday Review, 
apropos of Punch’s sweeping de- 
scription of Rabelais as a ‘dirty 
old blackguard” (vol. Ixxxv. p. 
179), —a piece of criticism in no 
way unworthy even of the Baron 
de Book-Worms. 

These, after all, are not much 
more than trifles, insignificant in 
number and importance when com- 
pared with the enormous mass of 
facts which it has fallen to Mr 
Spielmann’s lot to collect and ar- 
range for this volume. It is diffi- 
cult to over-estimate the labour 
he must have expended, or to 
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over-praise the indefatigable in- 
dustry which has brought the 
work to a successful conclusion. 
It is a monument of persever- 
ance and zeal, if of nothing else, 
and can never be superseded as a 
leading authority on this branch 
of the history of the press. 

The life of Punch falls natur- 
ally into four periods, correspond- 
ing to the respective reigns of its 
different editors: Mark Lemon 
(1841-70), Shirley Brooks (1870- 
74), Tom Taylor (1874-80), and 
Mr Burnand (1880 to the present 
day). Of these divisions the earli- 
est is by far the most important. 
It was then that the paper came 
substantially to be what we know 
it now, that its character became 
settled and its tone fixed. The 
various stages of that most in- 
teresting evolution whereby Mr 
Punch, from a shrill and devil- 
may-care puppet, developed into 
a staid and respectable gentleman 
with a handsome balance at his 
banker’s, a fashionable tailor, and 
an assured position, need not here 
be traced. Has the transition not 
been described once for all in 
Thackeray’s charming ‘ Quarterly’ 
article? Yet if the primary agent 
in this startling transformation 
was unquestionably John Leech, 
let it not be forgotten that his 
efforts would have come to nought 
but for the valuable, though pos- 
sibly tacit, co-operation of Mark 
Lemon. ‘“ A mealy-mouthed hypo- 
crite” Lemon may have been. But 
this, at all events, is certain, that, 
like Douglas Cook, he was a born 
editor. Nor can his have been a 
small share of tact and address 
who could successfully counteract 
the baleful influence of Douglas 
Jerrold. For Jerrold, to be plain, 
was Punch’s evil genius,—indis- 
pensable, we admit, but an indis- 
pensable evil. Brilliant as were 
his contributions, striking as was 
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the contemporary success they 
achieved, they are one and all 
tinctured with a rancorous and 
septic malignity which has prac- 
tically destroyed their chance of a 
long life. ‘Mrs Caudle’s Ourtain 
Lectures,” once Mr Punch’s chief 
glory, seem to a later generation 
to be little less than Mr Punch’s 
chief disgrace. That they are 
clever —terribly clever—is_be- 
yond dispute; and it is precisely 
their cleverness which brings into 
prominence their brutal and merci- 
less vulgarity. They disclose to 
the shocked, yet fascinated, reader 
a world where all is base, sordid, 
hideous—unspeakably degrading ; 
where everything that is pleasant, 
or gracious, or of good report, is 
blasted in the bud. Our fathers 
laughed loudly at the odious shrew ; 
on our lips the peal dies away, and 
with a secret satisfaction we com- 
miserate the taste of the “ early- 
Victorians,” little concerned to 
speculate what will be said fifty 
years hence of some of our own 
late- Victorian idols. Meantime, 
Mr Spielmann says no more than 
the truth when he remarks that 
it is doubtful whether Jerrold 
would make the same mark in 
Punch if he were alive to-day; 
‘he would have to seek another 
publication and another public, 
or else adopt an utter change of 
tone.” 

The contributions of Thackeray 
to Punch are incomparably supe- 
rior in literary quality to anything 
within the capacity of Jerrold, 
whom he detested with all his 
heart, and from whose extreme 
political views he instinctively re- 
coiled. Yet, though Thackeray was 
a warm supporter of the respect- 
able, as opposed to the irresponsible 
and Bohemian, Punch, it cannot 
be said that he did much to purge 
the pages of the paper from the 
taint of acerbity and malice. In 
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the “Prize Novels,” it is true, 
there is not much more than 
legitimate ridicule and fair, though 
pungent, criticism ; nor in the im- 
mortal lucubrations of Jeames 
Plush is there any tincture of 
spite or venom sufficient to dis- 
tract the mind from revelling in 
the bad spelling, an artifice in 
the employment of which Thack- 
eray excels both Smollett and his 
own successors. Surely such mas- 
terpieces as ‘candig apinium,” or 
as “dellixy” for delicacy, or, best 
of all, as “ ormnack ” for almanack, 
betray genius. But what of Thack- 
eray’s greatest Punch work, the 
‘Book of Snobs’? There as- 
suredly is a performance which 
must be (and never is) reckoned 
with by those who will have it 
that “kindliness” was the chief 
ingredient in Thackeray’s composi- 
tion. To our mind, it is one of 
the most exquisitely painful books 
in the language; an unrivalled 
effect of concentrated bitterness, 
yet wholly lacking in that air of 
lonely greatness with which Swift’s 
seva indignatio invests even the 
most virulent of his diatribes 
against the human race. Mr 
Spielmann repeats, and indorses, 
the shallow view that Thackeray 
himself was somewhat of a snob. 
But, even if that parrot-cry pro- 
claimed any truth, it would be 
wholly inadequate to account for 
the Snob papers; for this spec- 
tacle of a Timon railing, in 
ecstasies of chagrin and disap- 
pointment, against, not the vices, 
but the foibles of mankind. (We 
recommend, by the bye, to Mr 
Spielmann’s notice those of the 
papers which were not repub- 
lished. He may find in them 
some warrant for modifying the 
opinion that Punch’s loyalty has 
always been ‘“ above suspicion and 
above proof.”) But how truly 
marvellous are the talismanic pro- 
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perties of success, which could 
transmute the vitriol of the ‘Book 


of Snobs’ into the grateful 
anodyne of the ‘ Roundabout 
Papers ’! 


As the opening of Mark Lemon’s 
reign had been distinguished by 
the atrabilious outpourings of 
Jerrold, so its close was cheered 
and lightened by the warm and 
mellow rays of “ Happy Thoughts.” 
Mr Burnand had made a most suc- 
cessful beginning, in 1864, with 
‘** Mokeanna,” which the editor of 
Fun had rejected, but “ Happy 
Thoughts” revealed a fresh and 
rarer gift, which it took many 
years to exhaust. Mr Burnand, 
however, did not neglect his talent 
of parody, as a long string of works 
amply testifies. ‘One-and-Three, 
by Fictor Nogo;” “Gone Wrong, 
by Miss Rhody Dendron ;” “‘ What’s 
the Odds? by Major Jawley Sharp ;” 
“‘Strapmore, a Romance, by Weed- 
er;” “The Beadle, by Anthony 
Dollop,”—it is a goodly collection 
of most minute, accurate, and ludi- 
crous imitations, out of which it is 
difficult to pick the best. Lat- 
terly, it may be, the trick of good 
spirits has become mechanical, the 
jokes have become stereotyped, the 
fun has lost spontaneity; for we 
more than suspect that the fine 
edge of Mr Burnand’s wit has 
been something blunted by going 
too often to the grindstone for 
the purpose of striking out those 
wretched puns, which every week 
make the judicious grieve, and 
that the superhuman efforts re- 
quired to galvanise that unmiti- 
gated old bore, Mrs R., have 
made too heavy a call upon his 
mental vigour. 

The dominion of Shirley Brooks 
lasted barely four years, but short 
as it was, it stamped him as the 
best of Mr Punch’s editors. It 
was not so much that any impor- 
tant contributions of exceptional 
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merit appeared under his auspices, 
or that he unearthed any new and 
unexpected talent. It was rather 
that he enveloped the paper, as it 
were, in an indescribably benignant 
and cheerful atmosphere, and that 
the general letterpress was un- 
usually excellent. Under his sway, 
be sure, there were no “Scraps 
from Chaps,” no Mrs R.’s, no 
‘Baron de Book-Worms.” Some- 
how or other, he managed to impart 
to the reading matter a share of 
the mingled shrewdness, good na- 
ture, and personal charm which 
for nearly twenty years informed 
his Essence of Parliament. For, 
good though “The Naggletons” 
and others of his writings are, it 
is that preparation for which 
he principally deserves to be 
remembered. The brilliant nar- 
rative of the doings of Parlia- 
ment is instinct with candour, 
sympathy, and moderation; it is 
touched off with the lightest hand, 
and is the best reading imaginable. 
The moderate Whig cause had 
never so engaging an advocate as 
Shirley Brooks, and a diligent 
study of his Essence will take a 
man no inconsiderable distance 
along the path of understanding 
the political history of the time. 
Above all, be it recorded to his 
credit that he alone of the Punch 
writers seems to have had some- 
thing like a due appreciation of the 
greatness of Lord Beaconsfield. 

If Shirley Brooks was the 
greatest of Punch’s editors, it is 
equally certain that Tom Taylor 
was by much the worst. From 
the moment of his entering upon 
office, a gloom sank upon the letter- 
press of the paper which not even 
**One-and-Three ” or “ Strapmore ” 
could dispel. <All Punch’s little 


crotchets were intensified ; he wax- 
ed hotter than ever against Roman- 
ists and Puseyites; Mr Gladstone 
became his Pope, who could do no 
wrong; and he delivered himself 
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over, hand and foot, to the strait- 
est sect of the Little Englanders. 
Mr Spielmann fondly believes that 
his hero “has ever opposed the 
advocacy of ‘Little Peddlington’ 
in Imperial Politics”; but a ref- 
erence to Tom Taylor’s weekly 
political sermons during the Russo- 
Turkish war will banish the de- 
lusion. As for the Essence of 
Parliament, the less said about it 
the better. The one prominent 
contributor who joined the board 
in Tom Taylor’s time, Mr E. J. 
Milliken, has never quite succeeded 
in throwing off his first chief's 
influence, and his political pieces 
always smack of the solemn Radi- 
calism of the later seventies. One 
great feat he has achieved——the 
invention of ’Arry; but most of 
his verse, though technically correct 
and satisfying the test of the foot- 
rule, is hopelessly destitute of 
movement, beauty, and charm, and 
cannot compare for a moment with 
Mr Traill’s or Mr Graves’s. In his 
more ambitious attempts, such as 
“Childe Chappie’s Pilgrimage,” 
“The Modern Ars Amandi,” and 
“ Untiled, or the Modern Asmode- 
us,” these defects are especially 
obvious, while the humour is of 
the sourest and the satire merely 
painstaking. It must not, how- 
ever, be forgotten that the most 
felicitous single article (not one, 
that is to say, of a series) which 
has ever adorned the paper ap- 
peared consule Tom Taylor—we 
mean “ Punch’s Account of the 
Boat-Race, warranted ” (vol. lxxvi. 
p. 146); though “ How to get out 
of it” (vol. xcv. p. 53)—an inimi- 
table parody of a certain kind of 
dramatic criticism — runs it ex- 
tremely close for first place; nor 
that, so long as Tom Taylor was 
alive, there was no place in Punch 
for Mr Clement Scott’s appalling 
ballads about Station - Masters, 
City Clerks, and Life-Boats. 

The editorship of Mr Burnand 
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has made one or two changes in 
the views and tone of Mr Punch. 
He no longer makes the Pope a 
regular subject of attack ; and in 
political matters generally he 
strives rather more palpably than 
he used to follow public opinion 
rather than to lead it. The Tay- 
lorian gloom has been dissipated, 
and its place has been taken by an 
unquenchable, and sometimes fa- 
tiguing, flippancy. This quality 
is particularly apt to run to excess 
in Mr Punch’s dramatic, literary, 
and artistic judgments, where the 
voice of Punch, the cultured and 
urbane, seems often scarce sufli- 
cient to disguise the bray of his 
own ’Arry. Of the steady supply 
of feeble, meaningless, and exas- 
perating puns we have already 
spoken. In regard to his staff of 
contributors, Mr Burnand has 
from the outset pursued a different 
system from his predecessors, and 
has not hesitated to solicit assist- 
ance whencesoever he was likely to 
get it. We think that, upon the 
whole, this policy has been at- 
tended with success, though possi- 
bly at some cost to the solidarity 
(to use a clumsy word) of the 
paper. It has procured us, among 
other things, the Messrs Gros- 
smith’s “ Diary of a Nobody,” and 
some excellent verse, including Mr 
Lang’s fine sonnet upon the death 
of Burnaby, which must have 
made the Russophil Tom Taylor 
turn in his grave. In his faceti- 
ous contributions, Mr Lang has 
done himself something less than 
justice, and the “ Confessions of a 
Duffer,” though the subject is pro- 
mising, and is adorned with all 
Mr Lang’s familiar clichés, do not 
over-stimulate. 

Of the recruits enlisted by Mr 
Burnand under Punch’s banner, 
the three most prominent are Mr 
Lucy, Mr Lehmann, and Mr An- 
stey. Mr Lucy’s work, in con- 


junction with Mr Furniss’s illus- 
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trations, has enjoyed immense 
popularity. To him belongs the 
distinction of having effectually 
revived the moribund Essence of 
Parliament, and of being the first 
to acquaint the public with those 
inner and domestic aspects of 
parliamentary life which probably 
by this time form an important 
subject of instruction in our board 
schools. But we may be permit- 
ted to express the opinion that 
Mr Lucy’s “ Essence” is immeas- 
urably inferior, both in matter and 
in manner, to Shirley Brooks’s. 
The jerky convention of a diary 
has become monotonous and un- 
pleasing with use ; the humour of 
calling Lord Salisbury ‘the Mar- 
kiss,” or Mr Goschen “ Jokim,” or 
Sir William Harcourt “the Squire 
of Malwood,” or Mr Balfour 
“Prince Arthur,” has, if it ever 
existed, vanished long ago through 
incessant repetition; and if Mr 
Lucy has always stopped short on 
the right side of the march be- 
tween good taste and bad, he has 
taken care never to let the Tory 
dogs have the best of it. Mr Leh- 
mann is another of Mr Punch’s 
young men who has shown a 
strong Radical bias. For the last 
five or six years he has been a 
most industrious contributor, and 
his work has never fallen below a 
certain standard of merit, his most 
successful effort, perhaps, being 
the “Hints to Young Shooters.” 
But the great bulk of it lacks the 
freshness and ease of “ Harry 
Fludyer,” and his various elabor- 
ate series, like ‘‘ Modern Types,” 
have been noteworthy merely as 
specimens in prose of the kind of 
wooden, plodding, and conscien- 
tious satire which is Mr Milliken’s 
speciality in verse. Peculiarly 
ineffective have been the short 
parodies on popular novelists of 
the day; and the title of one of 
them, “The Fondman, by Called 
Abel, author of ‘The Teamster,’” 
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is an accurate index of the far- 
fetched and tedious humour which 
animates the whole series. Mr An- 
stey’s writings have been of a very 
different order; and, indeed, he 
may be pronounced the most valu- 
able acquisition to Mr Punch’s 
board during the last thirty years 
—since, in fact, Mr Burnand was 
the “new boy.” It is hard to say 
in which branch of his art Mr 
Anstey excels: in verse, as in the 
“Manual for Young Reciters” ; in 
the detached “ Voces Populi”; in 
the elaborate stories which he 
carries on through the medium of 
dialogue ; or in amazingly subtle 
and faithful parody. He leaves 
the impress of an artist’s hand on 
everything he touches, and by a 
masterstroke of convention he has 
contrived to reproduce with start- 
ling fidelity and vividness the vo- 
cabulary and modes of expression 
—we had almost said the modes 
of thought—of every class of the 
community. Each character is a 
type, not by reason of its vague- 
ness, but in virtue of its pro- 
nounced and unmistakable indi- 
viduality. It is rash to select, 
but we are inclined to think that 
Mr Anstey has never surpassed 
“Juniper Jem,” “ Pill-Doctor Her- 
dal” (who can forget how Mrs 
Herdal dresses the table for supper 
with dried fish and punch?), * Lyre 
and Lancet,” and a dialogue which 
appeared during the recent general 
election, in which the principal 
figure is the wife of a Radical can- 
didate canvassing in a working- 
class neighbourhood in London. 
There can be no doubt, we con- 
ceive, that Charles Keene’s hope 
has been justified, and that in 
Mr Anstey the table acquired a 
staunch (though not a stern) and 
unflinching Conservative. 

But, after all, the great feature 
of Punch is the pictures —or 
rather, the pictures plus their 
legends. If the contrast between 
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the modern and the ancient 
Punch in respect of letterpress 
is a striking one, what shall be 
said of the revolution in the illus- 
trations? An almost impassable 
gulf seems to yawn between the 
Punch of the earlier volumes, 
with their rude woodcuts and their 
“‘blackies” (so pleasantly revived 
in a more dignified form by Dumb 
Crambo, junior), and the Punch 
of 1895. The engineer who bridged 
that gulf was John Leech, and he, 
take him all in all, was the best 
servant Punch ever had. The 
last word about Leech was spoken 
by Thackeray many years ago, 
and there is nothing new for us to 
bring forward now. It is difficult, 
for one thing, to examine critically 
the man’s life-work, which over- 
flows with kindliness and humour, 
and which has been from one’s 
childhood the subject, not merely 
of admiration and delight, but 
even of warm affection. Yet two 
things may be hinted. In the first 
place, though Leech’s technical 
excellence fell short of Keene’s 
(as whose does not‘), it was far 
greater than it is now generally 
assumed to be. In the second 
place, we demur altogether to the 
common contention that Leech, 
however happy in depicting the 
humours of the middle and lower 
classes, failed when he attempted 
to delineate good society. There 
never was a greater misconception. 
It is true that the society (using 
the word in its more limited sense) 
which Leech portrays seems a good 
deal less complicated and less self- 
conscious than that which has af- 
forded such copious material for 
Mr Du Maurier’s pencil. The line 
between the gentleman and the 
cad, or “snob,” was drawn hard 
and fast: there was no room for 
those infinite gradations, those 
subtle distinctions, with which the 
later artist has familiarised us. 
But the fact appears to be that 
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Mr Du Maurier has concerned 
himself with but a small section 
of English society, and that a sec- 
tion which is to be found almost 
exclusively in London. The vast 
mass of good society in England is 
not engaged in an endless struggle 
for pre-eminence, is assured of its 
own position, is not composed of 
Mr Bellamy Tabbys or Mrs Pon- 
sonby de Tompkynses, does not 
hold as the sum and substance of 
its creed that “the only people 
worth owr knowing are the people 
who don’t want to know us!” And 
the inquiring foreigner who desires 
to obtain a correct conception of 
English society “at home” will, 
we maintain, find John Leech’s 
pictures a far more trustworthy 
guide than Mr Du Maurier’s, ad- 
mirable as those of the latter may 
be. It is worth noting, too, that it 
was Leech who, through his hunt- 
ing sketches, imbued Mr Punch 
with sane and sensible views about 
sport,—views which he has but 
rarely abandoned to join in the 
ignorant ravings of those who de- 
nounce what they are pleased to 
term “ battues.” 

The four artists upon whom, in 
addition to Leech, the fabric of 
Mr Punch’s artistic reputation 
mainly rests, all, curiously enough, 
“took the shilling” in Mark Lem- 
on’s time, and three of them, we 
rejoice to say, remain until this 
present. Of Sir John Tenniel— 
Sir John the inexhaustible, the 
ever fresh — what remains to be 
said? Think what it means that, 
a Punch man for five-and-forty 
years (to be strictly accurate, from 
vol. xix. p. 224), he has drawn 
every weekly cartoon for the last 
thirty years with scarcely a dozen 
exceptions! Not one of his de- 
signs but has the note of distinc- 
tion, not one but reveals a fastidi- 
ous taste and a strong bent towards 
and affinity with the classical and 
the correct. How many have not 
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only been the hit of the week, but 
have retained an enduring place in 
the national memory! Mr Spiel- 
mann has enumerated his great 
successes ; among his “ failures ” we 
recall ‘The Battle of the Spurs” 
(vol. liv. p. 148), “ Mosé in Egitto” 
(vol. lxix. p. 245), “The Bear 
tightening the Grip ” (vol, 1xxiii, p. 
247), “The British Lion prepares 
for the Jubilee” (vol. xcii. p. 295), 
“Panic amongst the Pigs” (vol. 
xciv. p. 222), one of his most spir- 
ited and consummate achievements 
in pure draughtsmanship, and the 
fine representation of “The Lion 
and his Friends ” (vol. xcvii. p. 67). 
One more cartoon, and one only, 
we will recall, not specially dis- 
tinguished by artistic excellence, 
but fraught with the most melan- 
choly associations. Who can look 
up “The Idle and the Industrious 
Apprentice” (vol. ci. p. 223) with- 
out pausing to reflect on the muta- 
bility of human affairs, or without 
feeling one pang of regret at the 
prematurely arrested career of 
Randolph Churchill ? 

For the great part of his career 
Charles Keene worked without re- 
ceiving aught of the appreciation 
or reward due to his unrivalled 
artistic abilities. About a year 
before his death, the delighted ap- 
plause of foreign judges suggested 
to British pressmen that a genius 
of no ordinary rank was with us. 
So startling was the revelation 
that, while it has become a truism 
—twenty years after it became 
a manifest truth — that Charles 
Keene was one of the greatest of 
black-and-white artists, the pro- 
clamation of the fact has generally 
been couched in the language of 
patronage rather than of deference, 
while wholly unnecessary apologies 
have been made for his inability to 
draw a “gentleman.” No doubt 
certain subjects were more con- 
genial to Keene’s pencil than 
others, and, no doubt, to the end 
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there remained a trace of the early- 
Victorian leaven, which led him to 
find a perpetual source of fun in a 
mother-in-law per se, as well as in 
the extraordinary conception of a 
man who has gone out for a day’s 
shooting replenishing his bag on 
the way home at the poulterer’s— 
the last survival we take it of 
the great cockney-sportsman myth 
(see vol. xcvii. p. 170). Even these 
somewhat fishlike witticisms were 
partially redeemed by the drawing, 
and a really daring fragment of 
robust realism—the dialogue be- 
tween Mrs Fleshpottle and Mrs 
Gumblewag (vol. lxxxv. p. 131)— 
is, perhaps, only rendered tolerable 
by the vigour of the design. But, 
setting this limitation aside, the 
resources of language are insuffi- 
cient to do justice to the resources 
of his art. What masterly hand- 
ling of a complex subject is to be 
found in his ‘‘ View of the Volun- 
teers as they will never be seen 
by the Enemy” (vol. xxxix. p. 
234), or his picture of the crowd 
at the boat-race (vol. ]xxii. p. 135)! 
How full of the very breath of 
life are the street Arabs who ask, 
““What’s the good of waccinatin’ 
the police? They never catches 
nuffin” (vol. xci. p. 207), or the 
Irish ruffians waiting behind the 
wall for the landlord (“Sure, I 
hope the ould gintleman hasn’t 
mit with an accident!” vol. xxv. 
p. 27), or the drunken bridegroom 
(vol. lxxv. p. 180), or the old gentle- 
man who proposes to fight with the 
new hatstand in his hall (Alman- 
ack, 1875), or the various men and 
animals who participate in the 
adventures of Miss Lavinia Brown- 
Jones (vol. li.)! What admirable 
landscapes he drew, as in the 
Suffolk sketch, vol. lxi. p. 86, 
and in “ Behind the Distillery at 
Sligo” (vol. Ixix. p. 67)! What 
graceful fancy, what control of his 
medium, do the headings and the 
tailpieces of index and of preface 
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disclose! What astonishing effects 
of light and shade he compasses 
in “The Comet as seen from our 
Area” (vol. xxxv. p. 190), in the 
gent. who “hears steps following 
him down-stairs” (vol. Ixxviii. 
p. 88), and in the picture of the 
old lady invited to look through 
the astronomical telescope (Alman- 
ack, 1868)! In one respect, prob- 
ably, the most captious will allow 
that Keene’s loss is irreparable— 
in regard, namely, to his Scotch 
pictures. The costumes may be a 
trifle conventional or theatrical, 
but the faces are all right, and the 
dialect is right too, unless Tom 
Taylor had been tampering with 
it. His only possible rival in this 
department is Mr Ralston, whose 
recent return to Punch we note 
with great satisfaction. None of 
his characters, at all events, will 
allege that they “kups [sic] a 
whuskey- shop” (vol. cv. p. 118). 
Mr Ralston, too, may, like Keene 
(vol. xcvii. p. 39), produce a pic- 
ture purporting to represent the 
game of golf which shall bear a 
reasonable resemblance to the orig- 
inal, and not merely reproduce the 
pastime as “she is played in Eng- 
land”! and one even of Keene’s 
caddies is carrying his clubs “ re- 
versed.” But what wonder when 
Mr Punch’s favourite pun on Mr 
Balfour’s name (“Arthur Golfour ”) 
depends upon a radical mistake as 
to the true pronunciation of the 
word, and is pointless unless that 
statesman’s name is to be called 
“ Boffer ” ! 

For many years Mr Du Maurier 
has been displaying in the pages of 
Punch his marvellous powers of ob- 
servation, his irresistible knack of 
analysis. While Leech may not 
unfairly be compared with Scott 
in his view of society, Mr Du 
Maurier has been faithfully follow- 
ing the precepts and the practice 
of his master, Thackeray. His 
pure artistic gift, we rather think, 
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lies in those fields whence the 
grotesque is not excluded : witness 
some of his work in the late sixties, 
and his wonderful series of night- 
mares in recent almanacks. Few, 
at any rate, of his pictures tell 
their own tale, and, delicate and 
refined as they are, almost all 
would be robbed of their supreme 
and telling effect but for the con- 
summate nicety with which the 
iegend is adjusted. Legend and 
drawing together compose a whole, 
where no strokes are superfluous, 
where there are no vague or ran- 
dom touches, and where all the 
means are skilfully subordinated 
to the desired end. How much 
Mr Du Maurier’s is a literary 
rather than an artistic triumph 
may be inferred from some of the 
“social” cuts from other pencils 
which have appeared during the 
last two or three years. The draw- 
ings, if not first-rate, have been up 
to a high standard ; but the total 
effect has been spoiled by a clumsy 
and inartistic manipulation of the 
“cackle,” in consequence of which 
the characters have been robbed of 
the intense vraisemblance, of the 
close relationship to real life, of 
the typical and essential quality, 
possessed by all such of Mr Du 
Maurier’s subjects as move in “le 
higlif.”. Mrand Mrs Ponsonby de 
Tompkyns, “The Duchess,” Lady 
Clara Robinson (née Vere de Vere), 
Sir Gorgius and Lady Midas, 
Sopely, Todeson, Sir Pompey Be- 
dell, and Grigsby have become as 
much a portion of the national 
tradition as Mr Briggs. 

No member of Mr Punch’s staff 
has reached greater things from 
more unpromising beginnings than 
Mr Sambourne—not even Mr E. T. 
Reed. The gap that stretches be- 
tween his earliest sketches—com- 
monplace in conception, cramped 
and amateurish in execution—and 
a triumph of bold perspective like 
the Rhodes Colossus (vol. ciii. p. 
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266) seems beyond the stride even 
of that Colossus to cover. Mr Sam- 
bourne, indeed, may claim to be 
second only to Sir John Tenniel in 
felicitously hitting off the political 
situation of the day. But what 
strikes one most, even about per- 
formances like “‘ The Elephant and 
the Eel” (vol. xcvi. p. 146) or 
“The Zimes tacking” (vol. lxxviii. 
p. 170), is less the aptness of the 
thought than the copiousness of 
fancy and the complexity of 
method with which it is expressed. 
There is no economy of means 
about Mr Sambourne. Composi- 
tions like “ Birds of a Feather” 
(vol. Ixviii.), or his annual designs 
to commemorate the opening of 
the Academy, or his contributions 
to the almanacks, or to the Jubilee 
number, are miracles of ingenuity 
and elaboration ; while a glance at 
the convention by which the check 
trousers of a yahoo are represented 
(vol. Ixxiii. p. 122), or at the inex- 
tricable network of lines which 
evolves itself into the “cartoon 
junior,” “Patchwork, or making 
up a British Regiment ” (vol. Ixxvi. 
p. 107), makes one tremble at the 
manual work which the engraver 
must have undergone to give effect 
to his meaning. In Mr Sambourne’s 
case, too, intricacy of detail and 
superabundance of shading are no 
mere devices to cover poverty of 
design. His outline is as bold, 
nervous, unfaltering, and correct 
as that of Mr Phil May himself ; 
nor could it be more characteristi- 
cally exhibited than in an amusing 
little thumbnail-sketch of 1875 (vol. 
lxix. p. 95), where Lord Tennyson, 
poker in hand, is represented as 
driving an unfortunate interviewer 
from his presence, through the 
window. 

Of the remainder of Mr Punch’s 
Academy of Arts mention must be 
brief. Mr Bernard Partridge won 
his diploma, so to speak, by his 
admirable illustrations of Mr An- 
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stey’s dialogues, and it is still in 
that species of work that he shows 
at his best. Mr Phil May, we 
should judge, scarcely feels at ease 
as yet in his new quarters. Per- 
haps he has been handicapped by 
the inferior quality of the jokes 
which he has had to draw up to. 
At all events, the quite recent 
illustration of ‘‘ Wheelin’, old man, 
wheelin’,” seems to us the only 
example comparable to the best 
of his previous work. Mr Fur- 
niss’s secession was a distinct loss ; 
but it may be questioned if, so far 
as Punch is concerned, his bolt 
had not been shot. Every mem- 
ber of Parliament had been drawn 
playing golf in some hopelessly 
impossible and unprecedented at- 
titude, and Sir Richard Temple 
had assumed every posture of 
which even the most supple and 
elastic human frame is incapable. 
In Mr Reed we fancy we detect 
a much more original talent, of 
which some of the choice fruit 
has been gathered in the “ Pre- 
historic Peeps.” He has made 
remarkable progress already, and 
the old-fashioned note of grotesque 
exaggeration and caricature which 
marks his works is by no means 
amiss. 

We have already said something 
by the way of Mr Punch’s political 
views, with which, of course, in 
the main we have little sympathy. 
The bitter Radicalism of his youth 
has long been toned down; the 
family feud with Jack Ketch, so 
conspicuous in the early volumes, 
has been healed, nor, in all proba- 
bility, would our sagacious friend 
now work himself into a fever of 
indignation if the Home Secretary 
very properly took it upon himself 
to open an anarchist’s private 
correspondence. Moderation has 
come with advancing years; and 
as Mr Punch must “please to 
live,” he has for a long time done 
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his best to keep in touch with 
popular feeling. He was a keen 
free-trader, for that was the win- 
ning side, and Sir Robert Peel 
never got a “hand” from him un- 
til he had for the second time be- 
trayed his party. His devotion to 
Lord Palmerston was heroic, and 
he equally disliked and distrusted 
Mr Disraeli and Mr Bright. 
Thanks to keeping his pulse on 
public opinion, he has almost 
never been factious, and he has 
generally risen to a great occasion. 
His cartoons during the Crimean 
war are a noble and worthy ex- 
pression of patriotic feeling, and 
surely must have troubled his con- 
science when eighteen years ago 
he took the Russian bear into his 
good graces, and assailed our old 
ally the Turk. He has lived long 
enough to be inconsistent; after 
the extinction of John Company, 
for example, he (quite ultroneous- 
ly) styled the Queen “ Empress” 
in the preface to vol. xxxv., but 
he bitterly opposed the Royal 
Titles Bill in vol. lxx. He has 
been systematically unfair to al- 
most no body of his fellow-country- 
men except to the High Church 
party, which he has never at- 
tempted to understand and never 
ceased to lampoon. His concep- 
tions of John Bull and Britannia 
have been universally accepted as 
happy ; but by another symbolical 
figure he has done something to 
foster the mischievous conception 
of Ireland as a distressed and 
beautiful female. He would prob- 
ably pretend to hold the balance 
as true as possible between both 
political parties; but the real 
strength of his inclination to Lib- 
eralism, or at all events to Mr 
Gladstone and his policy, may be 
inferred from the facts that in no 
cartoon is any expression given to 
the fierce indignation and shame 
with which every Englishman 
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heard of Mr Gladstone’s disgraceful 
surrender to the Boers after Ma- 
juba Hill, and that no adequate 
commemoration is anywhere made 
of the result of the general elec- 
tions of 1886 and 1895,—by far 
the most momentous events in our 
recent history. If Home Rule 
had then carried the day, what 
cartoons should we have had in 
Punch! Mr Gladstone as an 
armed knight carrying the fainting 
Hibernia out of some vague wood ; 
Mr Gladstone as Perseus releasing 
Hibernia as Andromeda from a 
monster labelled ‘‘ Coercion” ; Mr 
Gladstone as Hercules slaying 
some Hydra; Mr Gladstone, his 
legs swathed like a brigand’s or 
like Mr Tupman’s, and a viking’s 
helmet on his head, borne aloft 
on a shield by his faithful and 
triumphant men-at-arms,—one or 
other of these subjects would Sir 
John Tenniel’s pencil have been 
infallibly called upon to illustrate. 
The Union, on the contrary, wins, 
a revolution is averted, and the 
leader of the victorious party is 
depicted as a successful “ ped.,” or 
as the hero of a bicycle race ! 

One word on a single topic and 
we have done. It has always 
been the boast—the just boast—of 
Punch that he has never per- 
mitted his columns to be polluted 
by any of those topics which ap- 
pear so largely to provoke the wit 
of “our lively neighbour the 
Gaul,” as Mr Micawber has it. A 
few years ago, so strict were the 
canons of British taste, it would 
have been needless to emphasise 
this characteristic of Punch, which 
every self-respecting paper would 
not willingly have renounced its 
claim to share. Now, however, 
our bookstalls and our club- 
tables are covered with prints, at 
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any price from a penny to six- 
pence, whose sole and only title 
to popularity is the licence they 
assume in dealing with hitherto 
forbidden matters. It is true 
that, in endeavouring to borrow 
a leaf from our Continental neigh- 
bours’ book, they have left behind 
that small portion of wit which 
might have been pleaded in mitiga- 
tion of the original offence, and that 
their jests are as old and as stupid 
as they are offensive. But they 
seem to appeal to a large public 
none the less, and Mr Punch de- 
serves the warmest thanks of the 
community at large for abiding by 
his traditional policy, for stead- 
fastly eschewing this perilous stuff, 
stolen (and spoilt in the stealing) 
from France, and for continuing to 
provide us with a periodical which 
no honest man and no honest 
woman need be ashamed to read. 

With this sincere tribute of 
respect and admiration, ‘Maga’ 
takes leave of its very good friend. 
He has often been charged with 
dulness; but the wonder is, not 
that in the course of more than 
a century of volumes he should 
have been sometimes stupid, but 
that he should have been so con- 
sistently witty. Luckily, there is 
small prospect of his material giv- 
ing out. The world, though many 
are unwilling to believe it, changes 
but little, and the folly of to-day 
will be either the folly or the wis- 
dom of to-morrow, so that half a 
century hence Mr Punch’s playful 
raillery will doubtless find ample 
scope in much the same crazes that 
engaged it fifty years since or that 
engage it to-day. Long life, then, 
to the sage; and long life to the 
fortunate nation which can boast 
so kindly, so sagacious, and so up- 
right a censor! 
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OXFORD IN FACT AND FICTION. 


THERE are many charming and 
well-known views of Oxford from 
one point or another—from Christ 
Church meadows, for instance, or 
from the fields beyond Holywell, 
or from Shotover, or from the 
hill above Hinksey, where Turner 
painted his famous picture; but 
to our mind by far the most charm- 
ing and picturesque of all must 
have been from the old approach 
by the London road, over Mag- 
dalen Bridge, as represented in a 
frontispiece to Ingram’s ‘ Memo- 
rials.’ In those days (1834), the 
villas of brick and stucco and the 
dingy purlieus of St Clement’s 
that now block out the prospect 
did not exist; and from the top 
of the coach the visitor looked 
straight across the present Christ 
Church cricket - ground to the 
meadows beyond the Cherwell, and 
had an uninterrupted view of 
every tower in the city from Mag- 
dalen to the Cathedral. The first 
impression of Oxford, seen thus, 
by the approaching traveller, espe- 
cially at sunset, was that of a 
fairy-land of spires and pinnacles, 
rising from a foreground of trees 
and verdure, and from a pictur- 
esque point of view, at all events, 
thoroughly justified Macaulay’s epi- 
thet, “the noblest of English cities.” 
And not only is it the noblest, but 
also in many respects the most in- 
teresting ; for of no other city in 
the British Isles can it be said with 
greater truth that wherever we 
tread, a history is beneath our 
feet. From the time when Queen 
Maud escaped from the keep of 
Norman Castle, which the visitor 
passes on his way from the station, 
Oxford has been for centuries not 


only the home of “lost causes and 
impossible loyalties,” but the reflex 
and echo of our national life, and 
there is scarcely a college which 
is not associated with some politi- 
cal struggle or crisis of the past. 
Merton became the early home 
of religion and learning — inspir- 
ante Deo, ut credimus'—in the most 
turbulent period of the Barons’ 
War. Exeter recalls a still darker 
time, for the founder, Bishop 
Stapleton, was treasurer to the 
unfortunate Edward II., and was 
foully murdered like his master. 
Queen’s, again, was founded by 
Queen Philippa’s chaplain, and All 
Souls’ by Henry V.’s chancellor, 
it was said by way of expiation 
and in memory of those who had 
fallen on French battle-fields. At 
Magdalen a Tudor rose, once red 
and afterwards painted white, may 
still be seen carved beneath one of 
the arches of the Founder’s Tower, 
where Richard III. once lodged, 
recalling the struggle of York 
and Lancaster; while at a later 
date “ Rupert’s trumpets had been 
heard sounding to horse in those 
quiet cloisters.” St John’s owes 
its garden front, “perhaps the 
loveliest thing in Oxford,” to the 
munificence of Laud, whose body, 
with that of Juxon, rests beneath 
the altar in the chapel ; while the 
statue of James II. in University 
reminds us that he attended 
vespers in an adjacent chamber, on 
his memorable visit, when the 
stout resistance offered by the 
Fellows of a neighbouring college 
led to the expulsion “of that wise 
old gentleman who” (as his friend 
Louis XIV. said) “lost three king- 
doms for a Mass.” ? 





1 From a letter of Edward III. to the Pope, quoted by Ingram, vol. ii. p. 4. 


2 Obadiah Walker was then Master 
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Owing in a great measure to the 
crumbling nature of the stone 
drawn from the Headington quar- 
ries, the colleges have a specious air 
of antiquity which is not alto- 
gether justified by their history. 
As a matter of fact there is little 
medieval architecture remaining 
in modern Oxford, with some ex- 
ceptions, that we shall note pres- 
ently. Most of the older build- 
ings date from Henry VIII. or 
from the Stuarts—in fact many 
of the finest and most imposing 
structures, such as the great 
Quadrangle of the Schools, were 
executed in the reign of James I. 
Few cities have suffered more 
than Oxford from the destructive 
mania of one generation and the 
tasteless restoration, or still more 
tasteless rebuilding, carried out 
by the next. It is lamentable to 
think of the number of ancient 
fabrics which have been _ ruth- 
lessly swept away, and which a 
little timely outlay might have pre- 
served to us. As it is, one only 
has to glance at some of the old 
collections of prints, such as 
Loggan’s ‘Oxoniana,’ to see how 
much we have lost and yet how 
much might have been spared to 
us. Even in Hearne’s time, this 
mischievous tendency had shown 
itself, and he mourns over the old 
chapel and refectory of Queen’s, 
which were lying in dishonoured 
ruin on the side next the High 
Street. Probably the oldest col- 
leges have suffered most. At 
University not a single stone is 
left of William of Durham’s orig- 
inal building. At Balliol “the 
refectory, kitchen, and outhouses,” 
ascribed by Wood to the Lady 
Devorguilla, have long since dis- 
appeared. Merton, fortunately, 
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still preserves its old quadrangle 
and muniment-room. At All 
Souls’ the front quad. remains as 
Chichele left it, while New College 
and Magdalen happily retain much 
of the original work of the two 
great bishops who founded these 
colleges. In the last century sev- 
eral ancient monuments were wan- 
tonly destroyed, under the pre- 
tence of improvements, that might 
well have been allowed to stand. 
Among them was the picturesque 
Turl Gate, the ancient “chamber 
in St Aldate’s,” and the archway 
across Grand Pont or Folly 
Bridge, above which was _ the 
study of the great Franciscan, 
Friar Bacon, the master of the 
Black Art and the hero of monk- 
ish legends. The still more inter- 
esting gate of Bocardo, close to St 
Michael’s Church, was pulled down 
as an obstruction in 1771. Above 
it was the chamber where Cran- 
mer was imprisoned, and from the 
roof he is said to have watched 
the flames that consumed Ridley 
and Latimer in the open space 
near the city wall. However, we 
are told on good authority that 


‘*The wiser mind 
Grieves less for what time takes away 
Than what it leaves behind.” 


Certainly we have good cause for 
grief when we reflect what our 
“time”—the Victorian age—will 
have left behind it in the way of 
architectural achievements at Ox- 
ford—the new buildings at Merton, 
which disfigure the once charming 
view from Christ Church mead- 
ows; the huge barrack of red 
brick, known as Keble College ; 
the new Museum, with its glaring 
inconsistency of styles; and the 
new Schools, which are as much in 





preserved by the popular couplet ‘‘ Old 


Obadiah sings Ave Maria.” <A very in- 


teresting collection of documents connected with these transactions was edited 
by Dr Bloxam for the Oxford Historical Society in 1886. 
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keeping with the older buildings 
near them as the Alhambra would 
be if placed next door to West- 
minster Abbey. There is nothing 
to be said against the new build- 
ings at Christ Church, New Col- 
lege, Trinity, and St Swithin’s 
Quad. at Magdalen, which are in 
excellent taste, and only need time 
to harmonise with their surround- 
ings ; but these are the exceptions 
to the general list of melancholy 
failures, which appal and oppress 
the visitor, not only for their in- 
trinsic ugliness, but for their 
utter incongruity with the archi- 
tecture of the seventeeth century. 
Assuredly, as Mr Lang very mild- 
ly puts the case, “They [the Fel- 
lows of Colleges} should think twice 
or even thrice before leaving on 
Oxford, for many centuries, the 
uncomely mark of an unfortunate 
judgment.” 

Naturally enough, Oxford has 
always been a tempting subject to 
writers of fiction; and countless 
novels have appeared, in which 
university life has been idealised 
or caricatured according to the 
fancy or prejudice of the author. 
But they all suffer as a rule from 
the types of character being unreal 
aud exaggerated. ‘The hero and 
his friends are too large, too noisy, 
too bibulous, too extravagant, too 
pugnacious. They seem to 
stride down the High, prodigious, 
disproportionate figures, like the 
kings of Egypt or the monuments, 
overshadowing the crowd of dons, 
tradesmen, and bargees.”! After 
al], our old familiar friend ‘ Ver- 
dant Green’ is still the best and 
most popular account of an Oxford 
undergraduate’s life. There is no 
plot to speak of, it is true, any 
more than there is in ‘ Pickwick’ ; 
the style is often slipshod, and the 
love-scenes at the end of the volume 
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are deplorably poor stuff. The 
hero himself is too much of a fool 
to be exactly interesting, and the 
freshest of ‘‘ freshers” nowadays 
would hardly be taken in by such 
transparent fictions as the explana- 
tion of the “F. P.,” or the proceed- 
ings in the “ Lodge of Cemented 
Bricks.” But the one character 
that redeems the book, and indeed 
has almost raised it to the dignity 
of an English classic, is the im 
mortal ‘‘Mr Bouncer.” We knew 
the author well, and a more amiable 
and highly cultured man it would 
be difficult to find; but after read- 
ing Cuthbert Bede’s contributions 
to the ‘ Leisure Hour’ and so forth, 
it was always a source of wonder 
to us how he came to create that 
humorous and festive little gen- 
tleman, who is quite as good and 
original a character in his way as 
Thackeray’s ‘Harry Foker.” Even 
now one cannot turn over these 
familiar pages without feeling 
something of one’s former delight 
in Mr Bouncer’s irrepressible per- 
sonality ; his unfailing spirits and 
good-humour ; his unlimited vo- 
cabulary of somewhat antiquated 
slang; his terriors Huz and Buz; 
his letter to “the Mum,” stating 
that “he is short and wants two 
ponies,” and his dismay when “ the 
Mum” sends him in response Shet- 
land ponies instead of bank-notes ; 
and then the famous ‘* Panjan- 
drum” examination paper, the 
real méaning of which we never 
properly understood till we saw 
Randolph Caldecott’s clever illus- 
trations. In short, we have a per- 
sonal affection and esteem for the 
little man—so joyous in prosperity, 
and so brave in misfortune; and 
we feel a pang of regret when, 
though he goes to the extent of 
shaving his head and covering his 
wristbands with hieroglyphics, he 





1 Oxford, by Andrew Lang, p. 256. 
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is finally defeated by “the small 


but well-armed tribe of examiners,” 
and has to migrate to “the Tav- 
ern.”1 One other character in 
‘Verdant Green’ is singularly true 
to life, and that is Mr Robert 
Filcher, the Scout. Could any 
college servant have put his views 
on the vexed question of ‘‘com- 
mons” and “perquisites” with 
such delicacy, and yet with such 
distinctness, as Mr Filcher on the 
first morning when he cleared away 
his master’s breakfast things /— 


“<«Put away these bits o’ things as 
is left, sir!’ And then he added, with 
an air of mild correction, ‘ You see, 
sir, you’s fresh to the place, and don’t 
know that gentlemen never likes that 
sort o’ thing done Here, sir; but you 
gets your commons, sir, fresh and 
fresh every morning and evening, 
which must be much more agreeable 
to the ’ealth than a heating of stale 
bread and suchlike. No, sir!’ con- 
tinued Mr Filcher, with a manner 
that was truly parental, ‘no, sir! you 
trust to me, and I[’ll take care of your 
things, I will.’ And from the way he 
carried off the eatables, it seemed 
probable that he would make good 
his words.” 2 


To pass from ‘ Verdant Green’ 
to Dean Farrar’s extraordinary 
romance ‘Julian Home,’ is like 
passing from a pleasant and 
healthy comedy to the blood and 
thunder of a transpontine melo- 
drama. It has always been a 
matter of surprise to us where, 
when, and how ‘the Dean could 
have picked up his wonderful 
experience of university life, or 
made the acquaintance of a set of 
young men most of whom might 
as well have belonged to the Court 
of Nero as to Oxford in the nine- 
teenth century. There is not a 
single natural or unaffected char- 
acter among them all; and well as 
we know Oxford, we have never yet 
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come across such a collection of 
saints and sinners as the angelic 
De Vayne, the sanctimonious Haz- 
litt, the coarse and spiteful Brog- 
den, and the abandoned reprobate 
Bruce. What Tommy Atkins 
says of his comrades might 
equally well be said to the author 
by some indignant youth, who felt 
aggrieved at these incarnations 
of the virtues and the vices— 
about as much like human beings 
as the stone figures round Magda- 
len Quad, :— 


‘* We ain’t no thin red heroes, and we 
ain’t no blackguards too, 

But single men in barricks, most re- 
markable like you.” 


Undergraduates have too much 
good taste, as a rule, to open a 
conversation by asking, “ How is 
it with your immortal soul?” 
They do not talk of the “ hyper- 
dulia of the Virgin Mary” (what- 
ever this may mean), nor do they 
make long quotations from the 
‘ Agamemnon’ and the ‘Odyssey’ 
when talking with their lady 
visitors. Still less do they put 
laudanum in a friend’s glass of 
port, or draw knives upon one 
another in a paroxysm of rage; 
and though their wine-parties have 
been noisy enough on occasions, 
they are not usually enlivened by 
“screams of laughter, ghastly as 
those that might have sounded 
round a witches’ caldron over dia- 
bolical orgies.”® Surely this last 
sentence must have crept into the 
text by mistake, and have been 
intended to heighten the effect of 
one of those delectable scenes we 
have recently had set before us in 
‘ Darkness and Dawn’! 

‘Tom Brown’ is cast ina manlier 
and healthier mould than the pre- 
ceding ; but, like most sequels, it 
is a somewhat disappointing book. 





1 New Inn Hall, 


* Verdant Green, p. 47. 


3 Julian Home, p. 265. 
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It is rather a series of disjointed 
sketches than a connected story, 
and the hero-is too vacillating and 
easily led to be a proper representa- 
tive of Rugby under Arnold. The 
boating set is of course much in 
evidence— ‘the strong Gyas and 
the strong Cloanthes ”—Hardy the 
athletic sizar, and that Admirable 
Crichton, Mr Blake. As _ for 
Messrs Drysdale, St Cloud, and 
the “fast set,” the intrigue at 
“the Choughs,” and the senseless 
orgie described in the second 
volume—the less said about them 
the better ; but they give a bad im- 
pression of Oxford in Mr Hughes’ 
time—a state of things which 
we hope has passed away along 
with “the sparring cribs, the Coal 
Hole, and the Cider Cellars,” where 
these young gentlemen were wont 
to resort on their visits to London. 
Some of the incidental sketches 
are clever enough. There is Mr 
Schloss, the tailor, for instance, 
“a tall florid man, with a half- 
servile, half-impudent manner, and 
a foreign accent; dressed in a 
sumptuous costume, with a velvet 
coat and a gorgeous plush waist- 
coat.” We fancy we have met 
Mr Schloss or his counterpart 
somewhere in actual life. Then 
there is “Joe Muggles, the dog- 
fancier,” by whom we suppose that 
old rascal “ Filthy Lucre ” is meant 
—well known to many generations 
of Oxford men in bygone times. 
He kept a badger for the delecta- 
tion of such undergraduates as 
were the happy owners of terriers 
like Jim Crawley’s ‘celebrated 
dawg Forceps”; and he occasion- 
ally intruded his offensive person- 
ality at breakfast-time, with a 
view to orders, bringing with him 
a strong flavour of dogs, ferrets, 
gin, and aniseed. It was reported 
that one of his young patrons, 
moved with compassion at his 
dirty and dilapidated appearance, 











had given him a suit of cast-off 
clothes, and persuaded him to take 
a bath. 3ut “Filthy Lucre” 
brought back the clothes the next 
morning with tears in his eyes, 
and told the young philanthropist 
that the street- boys had jeered 
him, the dogs howled at him, and 
the badger didn’t know him / 

We may pass over with slight 
notice the numerous minor novels 
which have appeared from time to 
time, giving the author’s impres- 
sions of Oxford life from his (or 
her) point of view, and very curi- 
ous some of these impressions seem 
to be. In one of these novels, for 
instance, the hero is made to pro- 
pose to the heroine on the top of 
Magdalen Tower, of all places in 
the world. In another, a young 
lady marries a professor twice 
her own age, and flirtations and 
entanglements with sympathetic 
undergraduates follow as a matter 
of course. Ina third, ‘ Faucit of 
Balliol,’ by the late Herman Meri- 
vale, there is a really excellent 
account of Commemoration Week, 
and the idyl between Guy Faucit 
and Daisy Fairfield in the first 
volume is the pleasantest and 
most natural episode in what is 
otherwise a somewhat florid and 
sensational romance. ‘John-a- 
Dreams,’ by Mr Julian Sturgis, 
is an amusing and good-humoured 
satire on the blue-china school, the 
poets, the Union orator, and the 
young enthusiasts of art and cul- 
ture as they appeared thirty years 
ago. But, naturally enough, it is 
in the pages of ‘Robert Elsmere’ 
that one seeks and finds the truest 
pictures of life and character in 
modern Oxford. In that fascinat- 
ing, if somewhat repulsive, story 
there is no more interesting chap- 
ter than that which describes the 
young and impressionable exhibi- 
tioner of St Anselm’s; no more 
striking picture than the masterly 
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sketch of Langham, the college 
tutor, with his morbid self-con- 
sciousness, his fastidious contempt 
for his surroundings, his cynicism, 
and his self-enforced isolation from 
all that makes life worth living. 
Perhaps the saddest passage in 
the book (and there are many 
sad ones) is that in which the 
scholar lays bare the secret of 
his intellectual death in life :— 


“Of the gradual dismal failure of 
all his efforts, the dying down of de- 
sire and ambition; of his first ardent 
worship of knowledge, and passion to 
communicate it; and of the first in- 
tuitions, of something cold, impotent, 
and baffling in himself, which was 
to stand for ever between him and 
action, between him and human affec- 
tion ; the growth of the critical pes- 
simist sense which laid the axe to the 
root of enthusiasm after enthusiasm, 
friendship after friendship — which 
made other men feel him inhuman, 
intangible, a skeleton at the feast ; 
and the persistence through it all of a 
kind of hunger for life and its satis- 
factions, which the will was more and 
more powerless to satisfy.” ! 


It would be idle to inquire if 
Langham is a sketch from real life 
—certainly not, we should say, as 
regards personal appearance, for 
we never yet encountered a col- 
lege tutor with a Greek profile, 
“‘a classical delicacy and precision 
of feature,” ‘a pale clear complex- 
ion,” and ‘closely curling jet black 
hair.” But his mannerism, his 
ironical affectation of ignorance, 
his caustic answers, his hesitation 
and dislike to give a categorical 
answer to the simplest question, 
are all characteristic of a cer- 
tain school of thought. The late 
Mark Pattison, for instance, would 
have been quite capable of saying 
contemptuously to some ardent 
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youth fresh from Cuddesdon what 
Langham said to Elsmere, ‘‘ You 
may as well preach a respectable 
mythology as anything else.” 2 
Then again in his. passion for 
music, his morbid aversion to 
strangers, his hatred of boards 
and committees, this ‘‘ microscopic 
student of texts” had much in com- 
mon with the late Professor Chand- 
ler. But Chandler, though a re- 
cluse, was by no means morose or 
unsympathetic. He was certainly 
no woman-hater, and would never 
have treated Rose in the heartless 
fashion of his counterpart ; indeed, 
the happiest moments of his life 
were probably those passed in a 
neighbouring drawing-room, and 
his best and truest friend was the 
lady to whom he bequeathed his 
library. Again, those who had 
the privilege of reading with him 
as private pupils will always re- 
member with gratitude his genial 
welcome and his kindly interest in 
their work ; they will remember 
also his clear and incisive criti- 
cisms, his wit and readiness, his 
power of illustration, and, above 
all, his marvellous knowledge of 
Aristotelian and scholastic phil- 
osophy, cognate in many respects 
(so at least we are told by two com- 
petent critics) to that of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton himself. It is a 
pity that almost the only memorial 
of so much learning and research 
should be an exhaustive treatise 
on the Greek Accents. 

There can be no question as to 
the identity of “‘ Mr Grey,” another 
character in ‘Robert Elsmere,’ with 
his “ massive head, deep eyes sunk 
under the brows, and Midland ac- 
cent.” He can be clearly no other 
than the late Professor Thomas 
Hill Green, to whom the work is 





1 Robert Elsmere (post 8vo edition), p. 


218, 2 Thid., p. 65. 


3 Introduction to Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures (vol. iii.) by Professors Mansel 


and Veitch. 
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dedicated. It would be quite out 
of place here to do more than 
glance at his life and opinions. It 
is sufficient to say that he headed 
the reaction against materialism ; 
and that his lectures, delivered with 
a force and vigour that were all 
his own, were a development of 
the a priori systems of Kant and 
Hegel. But his teaching was some- 
thing more than “ galvanised Kant- 
ism”; it was clear and dogmatic ; 
and there was nothing of the vague 
idealism of those “nebulous pro- 
fessors ” satirised by Lord Beacons- 
field and the late Dean Mansel. 
For a quarter of a century “Green 
of Balliol” was a living force in Ox- 
ford, an unconventional preacher, 
whose influence and ascendancy 
did much to stir that wave of 
religious feeling which of recent 
years has found its outcome partly 
in the publication of ‘Lux Mundi,’ 
partly in the foundation of the 
Oxford House and Toynbee Hall, 
and partly also, we may add, in 
‘Robert Elsmere.’ 

The intellectual and social as- 
pects of modern Oxford are well 
described in a set of interesting 
papers by some of the resident 
Fellows, published a few years 
ago.! One striking feature of un- 
dergraduate life at present seems 
to be the number of clubs and 
societies of one sort or another 
that pervade the University — 
public school clubs, such as those 
of Eton and Winchester; purely 
social clubs, such as “ Vincent’s,” 
the chosen resort of athletes 
and celebrities; and ‘ Bulling- 
don,” beloved of Christ Church 
men, “a happy combination of 
cricket, colour, and festivity ” ; 
political clubs, such as the Can- 
ning and the Palmerston ; musical 
societies; Shakespeare societies ; 
and, more important than all, the 
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great University club known as 
“the Union.” The last-named 
has all the comforts and conven- 
iences of a good London club, ex- 
cept that you cannot dine there ; 
but there is a newspaper - room 
with some 300 journals, a smoking- 
room with luxurious chairs and 
Japanese wall-papers, billiard and 
coffee rooms, an excellent refer- 
ence library, and the great hall 
arranged with rows of benches 
and with galleries running round 
it, used for the weekly debates in 
term-time. Here all the burning 
questions of the day are discussed 
by the rising generation of poli- 
ticians, and it may be safely said 
that the debates are far livelier 
than they would be on correspond- 
ing subjects in the House itself. 
There is a happy rule which limits 
every speaker to twenty minutes ; 
and then there is a terribly critical 
audience, which likes to be ex- 
cited or amused, but does not at 
all care tc be instructed or in- 
formed, still less pelted with stat- 
istics. A clever retort or a bril- 
liant paradox, a happy allusion or 
illustration, a personal attack on 
an opponent or some obnoxious 
scheme or institution, are the 
things that strike the popular 
fancy most, and evoke the “ cheers 
and laughter” so grateful to a 
youthful Cicero; but fine flights 
of oratory, or anything like senti- 
ment, are, except in very rare 
cases, discouraged, or —shall we 
say ‘—howled down. If, however, 
a speaker has made a short and 
telling speech, he may be allowed 
the luxury of a peroration at the 
end of it. We can remember a 
stirring debate on the abolition of 
University Tests many years ago, 
when the present President of the 
Divorce Court depicted the awful 
consequences that would ensue if 
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these religious barriers were broken 
down, when we might have a Bap- 
tist meeting-house in one corner 
of the Quad. and a Roman Catholic 
chapel in the other, and might 
even see the Car of Juggernaut 
rolling down the High! After 
all, Sir Francis Jeune was not far 
wrong in his prophecy ; for have 
we not two Nonconformist col- 
leges and the tramcar ? 

In the line of politics that he 
takes up, the young orator at the 
Union is guided, as he would prob- 
ably tell you himself, by the exig- 
encies of the moment ; and, should 
occasion require it, he will change 
his party with no more scruple 
than he would change his coat. If 
he has been a Conservative at 
school, the probability is that he 
will be an extreme Radical at Ox- 
ford; or he may diverge from his 
original opinions after he has come 
into residence. But, whichever 
side he takes, we may be pretty 
certain that our young politician 
will model his style on that of 
some famous statesman whom he 
has heard at a political dinner or 
in the House itself. His choice 
is regulated by personal predilec- 
tion and by his natural tempera- 
ment. If he is languid and loose- 
ly built, with a taste for meta- 
physics, he obviously selects Mr 
Arthur Balfour as his guide and 
model. If he is fluent, glib, quick 
at retort, and has a turn for sar- 
casm, he fixes the House with the 
glittering eye—or rather eye-glass 
—of Mr Chamberlain. But, if he 
is a born jester, a master of quips 
and cranks, and has a touch of 
sentiment as well, it is Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt to whom he “ plays 
the sedulous ape.” But, again, if 
he is sweating under a sense of 
injuries, real or imaginary, with a 
quantum of self-conceit and a suf- 
ficient command of strong lan- 
guage, Mr Sexton or Mr O’Brien 
will claim his allegiance, and he 
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will pulverise his opponents with 
all the impassioned eloquence of 
the Irish patriot. A few years 
ago, two young Balliol men actu- 
ally went over to Donegal to 
redress Irish grievances and set- 
tle the Home Rule question for 
themselves there and then upon 
the spot. Whether they were 
attacked by moonlighters or “run 
in” by the minions of Dublin 
Castle, we cannot precisely re. 
member; but in any case their 
experiences were unpleasant, and 
they had to return ingloriously, 
with the slight satisfaction of hav- 
ing achieved notoriety at the cost 
of some personal discomfort, and 
of being actually the subject of 
a “question” in the House of 
Commons. 

The oldest, and formerly by far 
the most distinguished, political 
club in Oxford is the “Canning.” 
It was founded somewhere about 
the year 60 by Mr Auberon Her- 
bert (the late Lord Carnarvon’s 
brother), then a Fellow of St John’s, 
and at that time as “stern and 
unbending a Tory” as Mr Glad- 
stone himself had been in his 
youth. Afterwards, as might have 
been confidently predicted, he went 
from one extreme to the other, 
and became an equally uncompro- 
mising Radical. But the club, 
which he had founded in his un- 
regenerate days, survived and pros- 
pered, numbering among its mem- 
bers most of the rising talent of 
the day. It remained strictly 
Conservative, and every member 
was required to sign a test at his 
admission to the effect that he 
would do his best to preserve the 
Constitution as at present estab- 
lished in Church and State. There 
were weekly meetings, held by turns 
in the rooms of different members : 
a paper on some political question 
of the day was read, and a short 
and informal debate usually fol- 
lowed. Flagons of ale and long 
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pipes and tobacco were provided by 
the host of the evening. There was 
always plenty of talk and a gen- 
eral atmosphere of good-fellowship 
and festivity; and if the sallies 
of wit and humour were not quite 
equal to those in the ‘ Noctes Am- 
brosianz,’ good epigrams and clever 
repartees were by no means un- 
frequent. The club motto is (or 
was) a model of condensed Latin- 
ity, “Sceptra fide, frenis plebs 
eget, ara metu.” Some members 
regarded it as rather a truculent 
expression of their political creed, 
while others were somewhat hazy 
as to the exact meaning of the 
words themselves. A newly elect- 
ed member, whose classical attain- 
ments had (in the opinion of his 
examiners) left much to be de- 
sired, once remarked confidentially 
to the present writer, “‘ Now, you 
know, I like the first part of the 
motto about the Crown wanting 
loyalty, and I quite agree that 
the people want curbs; but isn’t 
plough them with fear just a little 
too strong?” } 

Besides his club, an undergradu- 
ate must have a journal or gazette, 
where he may air his views, venti- 
late his grievances, and, if the 
spirit moves him, rush into poetry. 
There is a long and melancholy 
list of these gazettes or journals 
in the catalogue of the British 
Museum Library. For the most 
part they are ephemeral produc- 
tions, lasting a few terms, or, in 
some cases, a few years, and then 
passing into the vast limbo of 
defunct and forgotten literature. 
Their very names have in most 
cases perished with them. Who, 
for instance, ever heard of—much 
less read—‘Il Vagabondo,’ ‘ Olla 
Podrida,’ or ‘ Waifs and Strays’? 
Even in some of the older and 
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better known periodicals there is 
little that seems worth preserv- 
ing. In all that dreary collection 
of stale gossip and scurrilous anec- 
dotes there is scarcely a story 
worth recording, except perhaps 
that of the Balliol undergraduate 
who was sconced five shillings by 
the Master for attempting to cut 
his throat. 

Passing on to more recent times, 
the ‘ Oxford Spectator’ has perhaps 
more cleverness and originality 
than any previous or subsequent 
undergraduate publication. It was 
written, in the year 1867, by three 
young men of conspicuous ability— 
Copleston, the present Bishop of 
Colombo; Nolan, a scholar of St 
John’s, whose brilliant prospects 
were cut short by an untimely 
death; and Humphry Ward, 
whose ‘ History of English Poetry’ 
is a standard work, and whose 
wife is the gifted authoress of 
‘Robert Elsmere.’ Nothing can 
be more delightful than the play- 
ful satire on the men and manners 
of the time in these charming essays, 
written chiefly in the style of 
Steele and Addison, varied now 
and then by a clever imitation of 
some classical author, such as the 
description of the various colleges 
after the manner of Herodotus. 

Another interesting contribution 
to university literature is the 
‘Pelican Record,’—a _ series of 
papers written by members of 
Corpus Christi College, and com- 
mencing in 1891. Among them 
are two most ingenious essays 
proving that Shakespeare was an 
Oxford man; and, after all, the 
internal evidence from the plays 
themselves is as convincing as Mr 
Ignatius Donnelly’s arguments to 
prove that he was Bacon. For 
are there not constant allusions to 








. ~ ” = 
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is the imperative of the verb “‘ plough.” 
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“scouts,” “ battels,” and the dons 
of the Elizabethan period? “ ‘Na- 
ture,’ says Shakespeare, ‘hath 
formed strange Fellows in her 
time.’ There were among them 
‘learned and authentic Fellows,’ 
and ‘a Fellow of infinite jest.’ 
There were also a ‘ periwig-pated 
Fellow,’ a ‘scurvy Fellow,’ a 
‘snipt-taffeta Fellow,’ and ‘an old 
fat Fellow.’” All this is excellent 
fooling ; but, to pass on to Fellows 
in actual history, ‘The Pelican’ 
gives us some interesting glimpses 
of Common-Room life at the be- 
ginning of this century in the 
Fellows’ Betting- Book, ranging 
from 1775 to 1808. The object 
of these bets was the extremely 
laudable one of supplying wine 
for the Corpus Common-Room, 
and the wagers were usually made 
in the traditional “rump and 
dozen” of port. As in the his- 
torical betting- book at White’s 
Club, every imaginable subject, 
quicquid agunt homines, supplied 
materials for a wager — the 
weather, the war, the turf, the 
elections, the weight of certain 
Fellows, feats of activity, the race 
between “ Firetail” and ‘“ Pump- 
kin,” the comparative merits of 
mighty boxers, such as “ Big Ben,” 
“The Pig,” and “Dutch Sam”: 
and, when other subjects failed, 
a wager was even laid as to whether 
there were more Smiths than 
Joneses on the Graduates’ register, 
or whether the Proctor would be 
thrown off his horse the next time 
he rode out. 

In recent years, the ‘Oxford 
Magazine’ has been the usual 
medium of bringing the literary 
talent of aspiring undergraduates 
before the public; and with the 
large and increasing number of 
local residents, all more or less 
interested in university matters, 
this journal has enjoyed a success 
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and a circulation unknown to any 
of its predecessors. The original 
matter in it is naturally of vari- 
able quality ; but a judicious selec- 
tion from the poetical contribu- 
tions was recently published, and 
contains some clever imitations 
of well-known poets. Among 
them we may select one poem, in 
the style of Praed, which throws 
a curious side-light on the modern 
* Extension Lectures.” Mr Alger- 
non Dexter, an undergraduate, 
sends a pressing invitation to an old 
flame of his, Miss Kitty Tremaine, 
to come up for the Encenia of 
June 1888, and paints in glowing 
terms all the delights and dissi- 
pations of “‘Commem.” Miss Tre- 
maine, however, declines her young 
friend’s offer, as she proposes to 
attend the “ Extension Lectures ” 
in the Long Vacation, and to go 


through a regular course of Greek, ° 


metaphysics, and mathematics ; 
and then she somewhat cruelly 
hints at the delight of literary 
gossip with Deans and Professors, 
the communion of kindred spirits, 
&e.— 


**T can gaze at the stars from your 
towers, 
Till the summer nights pale into 
dawns ; 
I can wander with Readers in bowers, 
I can walk with Professors on lawns; 
And oh, if from skies unpropitious 
Gentle rain in soft drizzle should fall, 
There are chances of converse delicious, 
Téte-a-téte in the Cloister or Hall. 
There’s a feeling one has towards one’s 
teacher— 
Dear Algy, don’t say that it’s wrong— 
This communion of souls is a feature 
Of our shy student life in the Long.” ! 


But Mr Algernon Dexter is far 
from being convinced by Miss 
Kitty’s eloquence; in fact, he is 
so much annoyed that, as his 
editor puts it, “he forgets alike 
his scholarship and his Praed, and 
responds in the fresh and nervous 





1 Echoes from the Oxford Magazine, p. 109. 
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vernacular of the undergraduate 
of the period ” :— 


‘*DeaR Kitty, 
You used to be jolly, 
And I'd stand a good deal for your 
sake, 
But, Great Scot! of all possible folly 
This last fad of yours takes the cake. 
Why, you'd come up a mere carpet- 
bagger, 
And though Bishops and Dons boss 
the show, 


And you think that it’s awfully 
swagger, 
You would find that it’s awfully 
slow. 
Your friends say you're trying to rile 
’em, 


And your enemies snigger and grin ; 
If they run you for Earlswood Asylum, 
By Jingo! you’d simply romp in. 

You were always a bit of a dreamer, 
But you’re coming it rather too 
strong, 
And I'll write you a regular screamer 
If you dare to come up in the Long.” 


We confess that our sympathies 
are entirely with Mr Algernon 
Dexter, who has the gravest reasons 
for complaint. We suspect, in- 
deed, that Nuneham and Godstow, 
Magdalen Walks and Worcester 
Gardens, see more of the young 
ladies and their attendant cava- 
liers (or professors) than the lec- 
ture-room or the Museum; and 
we have no great faith in this 
education by picnic, which is what 
the Long Vacation Extension Lec- 
tures seem to amount to, though, 
possibly, after all, it may in one 
sense be “the higher education of 
women,” 

The poem from which we have 
made the above extracts is spirited 
and amusing; but as a rule there 
is little force or originality in the 
effusions of undergraduate bards. 
The “ Newdigates” themselves 
are too often a string of bom- 
bastic commonplaces, and as tame 
and lifeless as the dullest parts 
of the “Excursion.” Of course 
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there are notable exceptions, and 
some famous names occur at once, 
such as Heber, Milman, Stan- 
ley, Roundell Palmer, Edwin 
Arnold, where the poems rise far 
above the dead level of mediocrity ; 
but the lines usually recited from 
the rostrum on Commemoration- 
day are neither better nor worse 
than “Mr Pope-Scott’s” perora- 
tion on Athens, preserved to us 
by Mr Herman Merivale, with its 
monotonous cadence, its sham 
sentiment, and its unblushing 
plagiarisms :— 


‘*Though the deft voice of fair Pen- 


telicus 
Be in her sweeter secrets mute for us; 
Though lost the painter's and the sculp- 


tor’s lore, 

Yet still for ever (as I said before) 

Thy name, fair city of the violet crown, 

Shall travel on the wings of memory 
down, 

And live embalmed, until the death of 
time, 

Linked with all virtues and a single 
crime.” 4 


Asa rule, the undergraduate is 
a tractable and reasonable being, 
who submits readily enough to the 
necessary rules laid down by the 
college authorities, especially if he 
comes from a public school, such 
as Harrow or Winchester, where 
he is imbued with the traditions 
of command and obedience. If he 
persistently absents himself from 
morning chapel or roll-call, if he 
knocks in late, or is found in a 
billiard-room after nine, he will 
pay the fine or undergo the penalty 
imposed without the slightest ani- 
mus or ill feeling against the offi- 
cial who has done his duty, pro- 
vided that he has done it in a 
gentlemanly manner. But an 
undergraduate is intensely conser- 
vative, and strongly resents uncon- 
stitutional methods or any needless 
interference with time-honoured 
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rights and traditions; and both 
Heads of Houses and tutors, if 
they are well-advised, carefully 
avoid infringing these unwritten 
laws which define the liberties of 
their pupils and subjects. But 
there must be, of course, every 
now and then turbulent spirits in 
every college, who take advantage 
of some real or fancied injustice to 
show their discontent with existing 
authority in various ways, all more 
or less objectionable. Sometimes 
it takes the form of noise pure 
and simple—blowing horns in the 
quadrangle or yelling out the 
chorus of the last popular song 
under the dean’s windows, with 
‘“‘a running accompaniment of fire- 
shovels and _ poker obligato.” 
Sometimes a bonfire is lighted, and 
the figure of some obnoxious don 
is burnt in effigy; or resort is had 
to the ancient practice of “ screw- 
ing up,” which dates from the reign 
of Henry VIII., when the com- 
missioner sent down to demand a 
favourable decision on the question 
of his divorce was ignominiously 
screwed up at Lincoln Oollege. 
The manner of procedure is both 
simple and effective. Long nails, 
or, better still, gimlets, are noise- 
lessly driven into the jambs of the 
outer door or oak ; the handles are 
then broken off, and the unfortu- 
nate inmate of the rooms remains 
a close prisoner till a carpenter 
can undo the mischief. ‘‘There 
is scarcely a more touching story,” 
says Mr Lang, “than that of the 
don who found himself for the 
first time screwed up and fastened 
within his own oak. ‘What am I 
to do?’ the victim asked his sym- 
pathising scout, who was on the 
other,—the free side of the oak. 
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‘Well, sir, Mr Muff when ’e’s 
screwed up, ’e sends for the black- 
smith.’ What a position for a man 
in authority, to be in the constant 
habit of sending for the black- 
smith!”1! Evidently this must 
have been the same college where 
a few years ago the usual formula 
of a scout when he called his 
master was popularly supposed to 
be something of this kind, “ Half- 
past seven, sir; dean screwed up 
again; what will you have for 
breakfast, sir?” 

For some reason or other Christ 
Church has always enjoyed an 
unenviable notoriety as the scene 
of periodical outbreaks.2 The 
doors of the Deanery have on 
more than one occasion been 
painted red, and the shrubs and 
flowers in the garden wantonly 
destroyed. But the most senseless 
outrage took place some thirty 
years ago, when the statues and 
manuscripts were taken from the 
college library and set fire to in 
Peckwater Quad. The ringleaders, 
among whom was a prominent 
member of her Majesty’s late 
Government, were deservedly sent 
down. A little time after this, a 
stranger happened to be dining at 
Christ Church, and, according to a 
weekly paper, the following scene 
took place :— 


“During the dinner some one asked 
the host, Mr , whether he ex- 
pected any recurrence of the disorder, 
and he replied that Christ Church 
had become much quieter, and a 
marked change for the better had 
taken place among the undergradu- 
ates. At that very moment a violent 
explosion outside shook the college to 
its foundations, and caused all at the 
table to start up from their seats and 
rush to the windows. On looking 








1 Oxford, p. 222. 


2 Some Balliol men broke out of, or into, College—we forget which—when 


Jowett was a tutor. 


A friend remarked to him somewhat inopportunely that the 
affair reminded him of prisoners breaking out of jail. 
Jowett, in his shrillest recitative, —‘‘ reminds me of Christ Church.” 


“Worse than that,” said 
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out, they perceived a large cloud of 
smoke rising slowly from the centre 
of the quadrangle; beneath there 
yawned a huge chasm, a witness to 
the skill and ingenuity of the amateur 
engineers. A young undergraduate 
hailing from the Antipodes was seated 
in the middle of the hole. In excess 
of modesty he concealed himself as 
much as possible with an enormous 
umbrella, adorned with innumerable 
small Chinese lanterns, and, to the no 
little amusement of the guests and 
the indescribable horror and disgust 
of Mr » he sang in the sweetest 
yet most resonant of voices the latest 
production of the Muses, entitled, 
‘Have you seen the Shah?’ The 
singer, if I remember rightly, betook 
himself back to his antipodean wilds 
very shortly afterwards.” 





This young gentleman (if he 
existed) must have been closely 
related to “the Exeter Sioux,” 
described by Mr Andrew Lang, 
“a half-reclaimed savage, who dis- 
appeared on the war-path after 
failing to scalp the junior proctor.” 

For obvious reasons it is unad- 
visable to do more than glance at 
the émeute which took place after 
the Bullingdon Club dinner last 
year, when five hundred panes of 
glass were broken, chiefly in Peck- 
water Quad., by some mischievous 
individuals, who were probably not 
even members of ‘‘the House,” but 
were certainly “flown with inso- 
lence and wine.” It was obviously 
necessary to make an example of 
somebody ; and, accordingly, some 
twenty youths, who had been din- 
ing at Bullingdon, were selected 
as scapegoats, although there was 
nothing to prove that they had 
broken the windows or done any- 
thing more than make a noise in 
the quadrangle. They were in- 


continently sent down, pour en- 
courager les autres ; and though a 
strong remonstrance, signed by all 
the parents of the victims, appeared 
in the ‘Times’ some months after- 
wards, it was then too late to 
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remedy the injustice, if it was 
one. The mischief had been done, 
and these scions of noble houses 
had lost a term. The parents 
were not alone in thinking their 
sons had been harshly treated, for 
there was a strong feeling ex- 
pressed, not only in the daily 
papers, but in general society at 
Oxford and elsewhere, that the 
punishment had fallen on the 
wrong shoulders, and that a little 
more common-sense and forbear- 
ance on the part of the authorities 
(especially in the matter of the 
Blenheim Ball) would have pre- 
vented this deplorable outrage, 
repeated (if we mistake not) in 
the October term. 

Another form of ‘“rowdyism,” 
as objectionable in its way as 
breaking college windows, is hap- 
pily extinct. This was the practice 
of wrenching off door-knockers and 
bell- handles on winter evenings. 
There was a mania for this amuse- 
ment in 1835, and Cox (the old 
esquire-bedell) tells us that when 
Mercury (the Christ Church foun- 
tain) was cleaned out shortly after- 
wards, it was found to be literally 
floored with knockers and the 
broken fragments of boards and 
ornaments; and he was himself 
only just in time to rescue a 
favourite old brass knocker on his 
house in Merton Street from the 
clutches of these ‘noctivagous 
heroes.” This detestable practice 
was revived about thirty years 
afterwards by a band of young 
Mohocks, who wrenched off knock- 
ers and bell-handles in all direc- 
tions, and had even the effrontery 
to carry off the signboard over the 
county police station. The last- 
named trophy is still, we believe, a 
cherished heirloom in an ancestral 
mansion in the north of England. 

Even the classic Town and Gown 
Row, asurvival from the Dark Ages, 
is more or less a thing of the past, 
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and there is no fear of a modern 
“Codlingsby” having to confront 
a gigantic bargee, or to provide 
for his victim’s family after the 
funeral. There was an attempted 
revival of the feud in 1859, on 
the Prince of Wales’ birthday, and 
we can ourselves remember, as a 
schoolboy, watching a line of gowns- 
men arm-in-arm sweeping all before 
them in the High Street. There 
were a good many “excursions 
and alarms” on that evening ; the 
proctors and their satellites were 
much in evidence, and heads as 
well as windows were broken. 
What were known as the “ Bread 
Riots” —some ten years later — 
was probably the last occasion on 
which any serious conflict took 
place between the gownsmen and 
the citizens. An unpopular baker 
(Mr Alderman Grubb) had his win- 
dows broken, the streets were filled 
by an infuriated and half-famished 
mob ; and so serious was the aspect 
of affairs that the magistrates swore 
in a number of special constables 
to restore order. As may be sup- 
posed, the undergraduates were 
only too eager to be enrolled ; and 
a number of them took the requisite 
oath, and were provided with the 
orthodox short staves, which they 
used with considerable effect on 
the heads and shoulders of the 
rioters, There was a tradition at 
the time that a well-known mem- 
ber of the University Eight had 
actually killed a man by a blow 
from his truncheon. In any case, 
it is certain that the victim never 
left the hospital, where he was 
carried after the occurrence. 

As matters stand at present, an 
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excellent feeling prevails between 
the citizens and the members of 
the University, except that there 
is occasional jealousy on the sub- 
ject of the unusual privileges 
enjoyed by the proctors and the 
jurisdiction of the Vice-Chancel- 
lor’s Court. As for the modern 
undergraduate, as a rule he is the 
most quiet and peaceable of 
mortals, and has long since given 
up such violent delights as wrench- 
ing off door- knockers, assaulting 
policemen, or squaring up to bar- 
gees. Not that he is the least de- 
ficient in spirit or courage, as those 
who have watched the football- 
matches in the parks will readily 
testify ; but except at such licensed 
saturnalia as a college “ Rag” or a 
bump-supper, he keeps his voice 
and temper under perfect control, 
and cultivates a dignified repose of 
manner which would do credit to 
a member of White’s or Arthur's. 
Anything like loudness or ostenta- 
tion is vetoed as bad taste, and it 
may be added that his dress is as 
quiet as his deportment. Nothing, 
indeed, is more remarkable than the 
contrast between the costume of the 
undergraduate of half a century 
ago, as depicted by Leech or Cuth- 
bert Bede, and that of his successor 
of the present day. The velvet 
coats, the gaudy scarves, the em- 
broidered waistcoats, and the 
trousers “ with patterns of oriental 
gorgeousness ” worn by the insuffer- 
able coxcombs of the year ’45, have 
been replaced by a costume which, 
from the Norfolk jacket to the 
boots and gaiters, is a sober and 
carefully blended harmony in grey 
or brown.! It is only when he 





1 Two of the best lines in Calverley’s ingenious version of the ‘‘ Carmen Seculare” 
(‘ Verses and Translations,’ p, 149) are those in which he describes the dress of the 


undergraduates of his day :— 


“ Admiramur opus tunics, vestem que sororem 
Iridis, et crurum non enarrabile tegmen.” 


In the notes, which are in the best manner of Orellius, he explains that opus 


tunice = ** shirt-work,’’ and vestem = ‘‘ waistcoat.” 
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puts on a smoking-suit (if he has 
one), or equips himself for the 
river, that the undergraduate—so 
to speak—rushes into colour. 
Then indeed it is a case of quot 
homines, tot colores. Every club 
and college has its distinguishing 
ribbon and uniform ; and the bril- 
liant scarlet of Magdalen (the 
original “blazer”), the blue and 
cardinal’s hat of Christ Church, 
and the famous black and yellow 
of Brasenose carry with them a 
prestige and significance which, like 
the stars worn by statesmen and 
ambassadors, represent “the poetry 
of dress.” } 

These colours give additional 
life and picturesqueness to the 
familiar scene by the river-side, 
with the long line of gaily painted 
barges, the background of ances- 
tral elms, and the spires and towers 
of the fair city just appearing in 
the distance. We can well remem- 
ber one afternoon in May, many 
years ago, on one of those rare 
occasions when the summer term 
did not belie its name, looking at 
the Eights practising, from the 
vantage-ground of the University 
Barge, with the late Mr John 
Blackwood and Colonel Lockhart. 
Our hearts were strangely stirred 
as we watched the life and anima- 
tion, the grace and energy of the 
youthful figures, and listened to 
the joyous shouts and gay laughter 
from the scattered groups of boat- 
ing-men, while every now and then 
there came 


‘*The measured pulse of racing oars 
Between the willows,” 


and an Eight flashed past us, with 
that swing and precision that 
seems the very poetry of motion, 
and with the oar-blades sparkling 
in the sunlight. We all three of 
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us grew sentimental as we watched 
‘‘our young barbarians,” and the 
Editor, with something like a sigh, 
declared, ‘‘ Ay, it’s the finest sight 
in England. There is nothing in 
the world like it.” Clearly, if a 
scene like this could touch and in- 
terest the casual visitor or the pro- 
saic man of the world, almost in 
spite of himself, what must be its 
charm and fascination to these 
young and impressionable spirits 
to whom it is part and parcel of 
their lives? A man may forget 
much that has pleased and at- 
tracted him in the past; but we 
may be certain that he never for- 
gets the fairy land, the golden 
hours, “‘the life in ideal gardens” 
of his first summer term. Mr 
Lang, who knows his Oxford al- 
most as well as he knows his St 
Andrews—and that is saying a 
good deal—has given us a charm- 
ing picture of the ineffaceable 
memories of his youth when he 
was a scholar at Balliol :— 


“The cream of university life is 
the first summer term. Debts as yet 
are not ; the schools are too far off to 
cast their shadow over the unlimited 
enjoyment which begins when lecture 
is over at one o'clock. There are so 
many things to do— 


¢ When wickets are bowled and defended, 
When Isis is glad with the Eights, 

When music and sunset are blended, 
When Youth and the Summer are mates, 


When freshmen are heedless of ‘ Greats,’ 
When note-books are scribbled with 
rhyme, 
Ah! these are the hours that one rates ; 
Sweet hours, and the fleetest of Time !’ 


“What day can be happier than 
that of which the morning is given 
(after a lively college breakfast, or a 
‘commonising’ with a friend) to study, 
while cricket occupies the afternoon, 
till music and sunset fill the grassy 





1 Lord Beaconsfield said that Byron’s famous line should be— 


‘*Ye stars, which are the poetry of dress /”’ 
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stretches above Iffley, and the college 
Eights flash past among cheering and 
splashing? Then there is supper in 
the cool halls, darkling, and half lit 
up; and after supper talk till the 
birds twitter in the elms, and the 
roofs and the chapel-spire look un- 
familiar in the blue of dawn.” 


To the undergraduate as well as 
to his “sisters, aunts, and cousins,” 
the crowning glory of the summer 
term is undoubtedly the Commem- 
oration ; though probably he and 
his lady friends would find it difli- 
cult to explain what it is exactly 
that they are commemorating, un- 
less it is the founder of lobster 
salad and dry champagne. The pro- 
ceedings in the theatre—the En- 
cenia proper or the Commemora- 
tion of Founders and Benefac- 
tors—are stately and imposing 
enough, when not marred by the 
exuberant spirits of the young 
gentlemen in the galleries. Yet 
their noisy chaff has, like most 
things in Oxford, its historical sig- 
nificance. For are not the under- 
graduates, on this occasion of 
licensed saturnalia, acting the part 
of the Zerre Filius, the privileged 
jester of the middle ages, whom we 
have mentioned elsewhere? They 
certainly make more noise, but are 
not so offensively rude and scur- 
rilous as that chartered libertine. 
Formerly nothing used to astonish 
the intelligent foreigner more than 
the storm of yells and groans 
directed against some innocent 
stranger in a straw hat or a red 
necktie; and on more than one 
occasion we believe the Encenia 
has had to be dissolved, and the 
prize essays and poems left un- 
recited in consequence of the ter- 
rific uproar. Of recent years, 
the presence of the ladies in the 
galleries has had a sobering effect 
upon the turbulent (or shall we say 
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rowdy?) youths, who not unfre- 
quently turned the most stately 
and dignified ceremony that can 
be seen in England into a mean- 
ingless dumb show performed in a 
howling bear-garden. 

The present arrangement of 
the Encenia probably dates from 
the installation of Lord West- 
moreland as Chancellor in 1759, 
except that it then lasted three 
days instead of three hours as at 
present. Lord North’s installa- 
tion in 1773 was a magnificent 
ceremonial; but even that was 
eclipsed at the Duke of Portland’s 
installation twenty years later, 
when the galleries were crowded 
with all that was noble and dis- 
tinguished in England, including 
Windham and Burke, to see the 
Duke of Devonshire and twelve 
other peers receive the D.C.L. 
degree. Croker has given us an 
animated account of the installation 
of the Duke of Wellington in 1834, 
and considers the spectacle the most 
striking thing he ever saw in his 
life.| The Duke got his physician, 
Sir Henry Halford, to write his 
Latin speech for him—‘as most 
likely from his prescriptions to 
know Latin”—and delivered it 
effectively, in spite of one or two 
false quantities. But he was wo- 
fully bored by the prize poems and 
recitations, and “sat like a statue” 
during the tremendous burst of ap- 
plause which followed the allusion 
to the “ victor of Waterloo” in the 
Newdigate of the year. As may 
be supposed, the sympathies of the 
vast audience were with the Tories, 
and ‘*the young men in the galler- 
ies amused themselves with hooting 
Lord Brougham, Lord Grey and 
his cousins, the Whigs and pick- 
pockets.” 

Lord Derby was installed as the 
Duke’s successor in 1853, and prob- 





1 Croker’s Correspondence, vol. ii. pp. 226, 227. | 
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ably no more imposing or stately 
figure ever wore the Chancellor’s 
robes ; but though he was loudly 
cheered by the undergraduates, it 
was Disraeli who received the ova- 
tion of the day according to Sir 
William Fraser, who was present, 
and who also tells us of the touching 
incident, when Lord Derby received 
his son (Lord Stanley) within the 
magic circle of the Doctors, and 
varied the usual formula of vir 
honoratissime, by fili mi dilectis- 
sime.| There must be still many 
residents in Oxford who can re- 
member Lord Derby presiding at 
the Enczenia ten years later, when 
the Prince of Wales received an 
honorary degree; and no one 
who heard it can ever forget his 
eloquent speech on the occasion. 
As sentence after sentence flowed 
in sonorous accents from his lips, 
Latin for the first time seemed a 
living language. There were many 
fine passages in the speech, such as 
the touching reference to the late 
Prince Consort and the charming 
tribute to the Princess of Wales, 
seated close beside him—*‘ De ea 
quid loquar? Ipsa adest.” There 
was no need to say more ; and one 
can imagine the burst of cheering 
which shook the theatre. 

It is not our purpose to go into 
the question of college expenses, 
which, from all accounts, remain 
practically much what they were 
twenty yearsago. It seems pretty 
well agreed that unless a man is at 
Keble, or an unattached student, 
his allowance should not be less 
than £150 if he is to live com- 
fortably and take his part in the 
social life around him. Even 
then he will have to exercise care 
and economy, and will find that 
he has little to spare for travelling 
in the vacations, for entertaining 
his friends, still less for such lux- 
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uries as books, pictures, or blue 
china. This seems a large sum 
for what is practically only six 
months’ residence ; but, as a writer 
puts it, ‘“‘the whole tradition of 
the place is against economy. 
Prices are high ; men expect the 
best of everything, and have to 
pay for it.” Moreover, Oxford 
hospitality is proverbial, and, in 
the summer term especially, the 
University seems to entertain all 
its relations and half London aswell 
at the Eights and Commemoration, 
It is always difficult for a youth, 
who has little idea of the value of 
money, and finds himself for the 
first time his own master, to live 
within his income. The attrac- 
tions of society, the facilities of 
almost unlimited credit, the in- 
fluence of the set in which he 
finds himself, are all temptations 
to a naturally generous disposition ; 
and from the days of the Prodigal 
Son, the youthful spendthrift has 
been a commonplace of fiction, 
and also, alas! a terrible reality 
in home circles. But it is to be 
hoped that the modern generation 
does not imitate the senseless ex- 
travagance of the “fast set” de- 
scribed in ‘Tom Brown,’ and 
which M. Taine apparently be- 
lieved to represent the normal 
rate of expenditure: ‘ London 
wine-merchants furnished them 
with liqueurs at a guinea a bottle, 
and wine at five guineas a dozen. 
° Pine-apples, forced fruits, 
and rare preserves figured at their 
wine-parties. . . . ‘They dined like 
gourmets ; drove tandems, scatter- 
ing silver in all the taverns of Ox- 
ford and the neighbouring roads. 
. . . They rode steeple-chases by 
day, played billiards until the 
gates closed, and were then ready 
for vingt-un, unlimited loo, and 
hot drink in their own rooms,” 





1 Sir William Fraser, ‘ Disraeli and his Day,’ p. 


348. 
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It will be noticed in the above 
account, as well as in the list of 
his debts which Mr Arthur Pen- 
dennis drew up for his uncle’s 
benefit, how largely the London 
tradesmen figure in the trans- 
action. Whatever may be the 
case now, they certainly had nu- 
merous patrons among undergrad- 
uates a quarter of a century ago. 
Young men, who came up to 
London for the season when term 
ended, naturally continued their 
custom with Bond Street and Sa- 
ville Row ; while others, who only 
made occasional trips to town, 
found it convenient to be able to 
book places for the theatre with- 
out paying in cash, or to stop at 
a hotel in Jermyn Street without 
being troubled for the bill the 
next morning. We can ourselves 
recall a curious scene at a break- 
fast-party in Christ Church, given 
in one of those large suites of 
rooms on the ground-floor of Can- 
terbury Quad. Our host was a 
young earl, a handsome and high- 
spirited youth, who died very sadly 
afew years later. It was a large 
party, some twenty or thirty guests 
being present ; and everything was 
on the usual lavish scale of an 
Oxford breakfast. Towards the 
end of the meal the door opened, 
and a dapper little man, faultlessly 
attired in a black frock-coat, put 
his head in, and was greeted with 
noisy welcome. ‘What! you here 
again, Pete? How did you get 
through? I thought the porter 
knew you by this time,” and so 
on. ‘Pete”—as we have chosen 
to christen him—bowed gracefully 
to the company, and then began 
literally to unbosom himself. His 
frock-coat was lined with jewellery 
and his pockets were crammed 
with suggestive little red cases. 
All these were opened and spread 
out upon the table, and there lay 
a collection of watches, lockets, 
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studs, scarf- pins, and enough 
jewellery of every description to 
have stocked a window in Bond 
Street, where indeed Mr Pete him- 
self hailed from. There was much 
excitement, and a brisk competition 
ensued for the various trinkets. 
Nearly every one present bought 
something or other; and there 
were frequent cries of, “Put this 
down to me,” “ And this to me,” 
varied once or twice by, ‘ And 
this to my brother”—the last ex- 
clamation probably coming from 
a younger son. Our host bought 
among other trifles a jewelled bird 
on a clock-work stand, which sang 
melodiously on being wound up, 
at the modest price of thirty 
guineas. It is needless to say 
that no ready money changed 
hands; but when Mr Pete finally 
took his departure, his stock of 
jewellery had considerably dimin- 
ished, while several pages of his 
little black memorandum-book were 
embellished with names and figures. 
It was altogether a curious scene 
—suggestive of the first stage in 
the “ Road to Ruin”—and it has 
dwelt in the writer’s memory, as 
the experience was new to him, 
though probably familiar enough 
to the majority of the guests. 
Such a scene, however, would, we 
believe, be impossible in Oxford 
at the present day. The modern 
undergraduate is altogether a more 
reasonable, self - controlled, and 
practical personage than his pre- 
decessors ; and though there may 
be exceptional cases of extrava- 
gance, when some young gentle- 
man of sporting tastes imitates the 
“Jubilee Plunger” on a smaller 
scale, the general tone of manners 
and society is that of good sense and 
decorum. The exaggerated types 
of character depicted in the early 
novels on university life have prac- 
tically disappeared, and there is 
no longer any broad line of dis- 
3N 
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tinction drawn between reading 
and non-reading men. It is com- 
puted that nearly half the men in 
residence nowadays go in for hon- 
ours in one or other of the numer- 
ous schools; while the remainder 
are expected to read sufficiently 
hard to enable them to pass their 
Schools within a reasonable time. 
If they do not, the authorities 
have probably something unpleas- 
ant to say at the end of term, and 
it becomes a question of Aut disce, 
aut discede. College hospitality, 
again, has taken a more sensible 
form. Big breakfasts are still 
given now and then—the scouts 
probably insisting on this tra- 
ditional increment of their per- 
quisites ; but the “savage form of 
entertainment known as a bump- 
supper,” as well as the crowded 
wine-party, with its noisy accom- 
paniments— 

*“‘Of songs and clapping hands, and 

boys 
That crashed the glass and beat the 
floor ”— 

have been superseded by modest 
parties of a few friends after hall, 
or by the decorous festivity of the 
Junior Common- Room. As a 
matter of fact, comparatively little 
wine is drunk by the younger 
men; and the allowance of nine- 
teen bottles for eleven guests, 
which “Tom Brown’s” father 
considered necessary at his first 
wine- party, would probably last 
his degenerate great-grandson dur- 
ing the whole period of his uni- 
versity career. 

To tell the truth, Oxford has 
long ceased to be ‘‘an aristocratic 
club” or “an ecclesiastical pre- 
serve,” to use the cant phrases 
current among reformers half-a- 
century ago. Men of rank and 
position are conspicuous by their 
absence, not only from the class 
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lists, but from the University 
itself. A degree nowadays car- 
ries not a tenth part of the 
value or distinction with it that 
it did formerly, and is not even 
a necessary qualification for Holy 
Orders. The prestige of a “ first 
class” has decreased in propor- 
tion, and is no longer regarded 
as the first and most necessary 
step of a brilliant career. It is 
unlikely that any future Govern- 
ment will contain so many “ first- 
class” men as Mr Gladstone’s did 
in 1868; and it is still more un- 
likely that we shall ever again 
see such a distinguished body 
of young men collected together 
as attended Biscoe’s lectures at 
Christ Church in 1851. Among 
them were Mr Gladstone him- 
self ; George Cornewall Lewis, 
afterwards Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; Lord Lincoln, afterwards 
Duke of Newcastle and Secretary 
of War; Lords Canning, Elgin, 
and Dalhousie, who all three be- 
came Governors-General of India ; 
Lord Abercorn, a future Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland; Curzon (after- 
wards Lord Zouch), the historian 
of Levantine monasteries; the 
late Sir Walter Phillimore, subse- 
quently Dean of Arches; Scott 
(Master of Balliol) and Liddell 
(Dean of Christ Church), the com- 
pilers of the famous Lexicon ; Sir 
Francis Doyle, Professor of Poetry ; 
the Earl of Selkirk, a distinguished 
mathematician ; Hamilton, Deni- 


son, and Wordsworth, who all 
three became bishops. Sidney 
Herbert sometimes came from 


Oriel and Robert Lowe from Uni- 
versity.1 The mere recital of this 
roll of distinguished names almost 
takes one’s breath away. But it 
must be remembered that in those 
days Christ Church nearly monop- 
olised the class list, and was the 





1 From Martin Tupper’s ‘ Life as an Author,’ quoted in Pyecroft, vol. i. p. 160. 
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focus and centre of the intellectual 
life of the University. 

At present it is calculated that 
there are four thousand ways in 
which a man may take his B.A. 
degree. There is an intricate and 
elaborate system of examination in 
almost every conceivable subject, 
controlled by an equally elaborate 
system of Boards and Committees. 
The list of University officers ajid 
examiners takes up twenty pages 
of close print in the Calendar. 
There are about eighty professors 
and “readers” paid out of the 
College revenues, who give public 
lectures on such subjects, amongst 
others, as the Burmese, Chinese, 
and Russian languages, on Rab- 
binical Literature and Medieval 
Paleography. This ambitious af- 
fectation of universal knowledge, 
this parade of instruction wrbi et 
orbi, reminds us of the inscriptions 
on the confessionals ranged under 
the dome of St Peter’s, ‘“ Pro 
Lingud Japonica,” “ Pro Lingua 
Ethiopicd,” and so forth; and 
probably in both cases — that is, 
of the lectures and confessionals— 
the nomenclature is purely orna- 
mental. It would be interesting 
to know the average attendance of 
students at lectures on the above- 
named subjects—if indeed these 
professors ever think it worth 
while to lecture at all. As to the 
school of Litere Humaniores, which 
still retains something of its old 
importance, a well-informed writer 
says that the system is if anything 
“ too perfect” ; the limits are too 
well known; and a clever tutor, 
by a skilful system of cram, can 
practically save his pupils the 
trouble of reading their books at 
all.1 Original thought is discour- 
aged, and a man confines his 
reading entirely to the special sub- 
jects which he thinks will pay in the 
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Schools. As an illustration of this, 
it may be noted that formerly the 
University prizes, given annually 
by the Chancellor or founded in 
memory of some illustrious Oxon- 
ian, attracted the more intellectual 
and ambitious undergraduates. 
But of recent years the compe- 
tition seems to have signally fallen 
off. The Latin Essay was not 
awarded at all on seven occasions 
between 1876 and 1893. The 
Arnold Essay was not awarded 
at all in 1872 and 1880; while in 
1874, 1881, and 1882 there were 
no candidates. The Latin verse 
was not awarded in two successive 
years, 1881 and 1882; and what 
seems stranger still, is that the 
Conington Essay, a valuable prize 
of £120 given once in three 
years and open to B.A.’s, was not 
awarded on four occasions out of 
six since its foundation in 1875. 
It is not for us to assign the 
reason of this apparent intellectual 
apathy. 

A good deal has been said in 
these pages about the undergrad- 
uate, as indeed was only right and 
fitting, for is he not the cause and 
object of the University’s exist- 
ence? Paullo majora canamus: 
let us say something about superior 
beings, the Fellows of the Colleges. 
Some interesting chapters on the 
subject have recently appeared by 
a writer who modestly signs him- 
self “A Mere Don,” but whose 
identity it would perhaps be not 
difficult to guess. As he justly 
points out, with much force and 
pathos, the popular conception of 
a Fellow as “an incarnate sinecure 
and vested interest,” who draws a 
fabulous income from the college 
estates, is far—very far—removed 
from reality. In fact, the Fellows 
of the present day have to suffer 
for the sins and shortcomings of 





1 Wells, Oxford and Oxford Life, p. 41. 
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their predecessors, who, from time 
immemorial, have been the object 
of flouts and jeers whenever a 
writer has condescended to notice 
their existence at all. Anthony 
Wood is severe upon their wine- 
bibbing propensities, and tells us 
that they kept bottles instead of 
books in their studies, and swag- 
gered about in periwigs. That dys- 
peptic antiquary, Thomas Hearne, 
loads them with abuse. The 
“Terre Filius” —the University 
buffoon— year after year made 
them the subject of his impudent 
jests. The ‘Oxford Spy,’ at the 
beginning of this century, is full 
of sarcastic comments on their lazi- 
ness and venality, and we are told 


“ How some gay tutor, glad to pocket 
pounds, 

More rarely sees his pupils than the 
hounds ; 

For let them fail or prosper, sink or 
swim, 

Most mighty Nimrod ! 
to him?” 


Then Gibbon takes up the parable, 
and talks of “the dull and deep 
potations” of the Magdalen Fel- 
lows of his day. Dr Johnson com- 
plained that his tutor was “a 
heavy man,” and that he had 
sconced him twopence for a lec- 
ture that was not worth a penny. 
Southey makes unamiable remarks 
on the dulness of the Fellows’ 
intellects and the size of their 
wigs. Thackeray has gibbeted the 
tuft-hunting Mr Hugby in his 
‘Book of Snobs’; and even Lord 
Tennyson could not resist the easy 
temptation of sneering at his col- 
lege tutor— 


What are they 


“ Rough to common men, 
But honeying at the whisper of a lord.” 


Then, again, every local guide or 
cicerone (as ‘A Mere Don” mourn- 
fully points out) has done his best 
to perpetuate the tradition, and 
when he escorts the unsuspecting 
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stranger round Christ Church Mea- 
dows or the Magdalen Walks, em 
phasises his eulogium on the sur- 
rounding beauties of nature and 
art by caustic references to the 
hardened sybarites who dwell in 
the cloistered halls across the way. 
‘There they sits,” he exclaims in 
the style of Mr Wegg apostrophis- 
ing Mr Botlin—‘“ there they sits 
on their Turkey carpets, a-drink- 
ing of their Burgundy, and their 
Madeiry, and their Tokay.” And 
then, perhaps, in response to an 
inquiry, he will continue, in tones 
of bitter irony, ‘‘ What, them? 
Them’s Fellows! What do they 
do? Why, them that likes preach- 
ing, preaches, and them that likes 
teaching, teaches, and them as 
don’t like preaching or teaching, 
why, they walks about all day with 
their ’ands in their pockets.” 

It is gratifying to record that 
on one occasion, at all events, a 
Magdalen Fellow, N , whose 
humour was of a practical kind, 
completely turned the tables on 
one of his detractors. He had 
been away from Oxford for some 
time, and on his return he hap- 
pened to encounter a guide who 
did not know him by sight, and 
possibly mistook him for an Ameri- 
can bishop. N obligingly al- 
lowed himself to be escorted round 
his own college, was full of curi- 
osity, asked countless questions, 
peered into every nook and corner, 
and duly admired the various ob- 
jects of interest—the hall, the 
chapel, and the deer-park—as they 
were pointed out to him. ‘“ And 
where may that door lead to?” 
he asked, as they passed a low 
archway in the cloisters. ‘ That / 
Why, that’s the Fellows’ Common- 
Room,” replied the guide; ‘‘ there 
they sits on their Turkey carpets,” 
&c., &c. “Oh, I think I'll go in,” 
said N ; and in spite of the 
horrified protestations of the guide, 
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he opened the door and walked in. 
“Tt seems a comfortable room—I 
think I'll stop here ;” and then he 
went up to the fireplace and rang 
the bell, while his companion stood 
speechless with terror at the en- 
trance. Presently a servant ap- 
peared. “John,” said N » 
“bring me a glass of sherry.” 
Then at last the comedy was 
played out; the truth dawned 
upon the unhappy guide, and he 
beat a hasty retreat. 

It must be confessed that, before 
the stringent reforms of the last 
Commission, many of the Fellows 
elected on the old system had a 
very easy time of it, unless indeed 
they happened to be tutors or bur- 
sars of their college, or otherwise 
engaged in the work of the Uni- 
versity. A late breakfast, a glance 
at the newspapers, a stroll up the 
High Street to order the fish at 
Tester’s, agreeably filled up the 
morning. After lunch, a saunter 
round the Parks or a walk up 
Headington Hill, varied occasion- 
ally by a day among the pheasants 
in Bagley Wood or a run with 
Morrell’s Harriers. Then came 
afternoon chapel, dinner in hall, 
and the old port, the small talk, 
and mild chaff of the Senior Com- 
mon-Room, where they certainly 
did not trouble themselves with 
the abstruse metaphysical questions 
which vexed the souls of Oriel 
Fellows in the days of Whiteley 
and Blanco White.! After all, a 
luxurious life of this kind, though 
it hardly came within the inten- 
tions of the “ Pious Founder,” was 
no worse than many men lead at 
a London club; and whether their 
Fellowship were regarded as the 
reward of merit in the past or as 
simply the accident of an accident 
—that is to say, Founder’s kin— 
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mattered very little to the actual 
holder. Then it must be added 
that they were the kindest of 
hosts and the best of friends— 
good fellows and pleasant com- 
pany—living together in an easy 
and sociable fashion like a well- 
regulated army mess. We can well 
remember Anthony Trollope dining 
once at Magdalen. We believe it 
was the first time he had dined at 
a college High Table in his life, and 
he felt a little nervous. He was 
not very certain of his Latin, still 
less so of his Greek, and he 
thought the conversation might 
turn on “ the enclitic 5¢.” Never 
was &@ man more agreeably sur- 
prised. He found himself at his 
ease at once, and was vastly enter- 
tained by the surroundings and the 
society. ‘Capital dinner! capital 
company!” he said afterwards. 
“Talk Greek! Why, the vice- 
president talked of hunting and 
silver- mines. The man on my 
right knew all about the Hamp- 
shire trout-streams ; and that jovial 
bursar told me some good stories 
about convict-life in Australia.” 
All the members of that pleasant 
company have (we believe), with 
one or two exceptions, now passed 
“to the sunless land,” and with 
them has also passed away a host 
of interesting associations and tra- 
ditions. Some of the older Fel- 
lows could remember in their youth 
the crush at the theatre when the 
Allied Sovereigns visited Oxford—a 
crush which Blucher declared to be 
“the hottest struggle he ever was 
in” ; they could remember the time 
when Beaumont Street was the 
historical “ pig-market”; when the 
college barber still went his rounds 
in the morning with his box of 
hair-powder ; and when the Proc- 
tors walked the High in full dress, 





1 £#.g., ‘“‘An chimera bombinans 
intentiones ?” 


in vacuo possit comedere secundas 
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including bands, silk stockings, 
and knee-breeches. Others had 
known Dr Routh, the aged Presi- 
dent, with his “awful wig, his 
overhanging eyebrows, and solemn 
carriage.” Routh, again, had seen 
Dr Johnson himself, “in a brown 
tradesman’s wig,” stumbling up 
the steps of University College, 
and had talked with a lady whose 
mother remembered Charles II. 
walking with his dogs round “the 
Parks,” when the Court was at 
Oxford during the Great Plague. 
In fact (as Dean Burgon puts it), 
one had a chain of almost unbroken 
tradition for two centuries.! 
Though Trollope, as we have said, 
found his evening at Magdalen 
pleasant enough as a new experi- 
ence, we doubt if he would have 
cared to repeat his visit often. 
To the actual Fellows the Common- 
Room must have seemed intolerably 
dull at times, with its atmosphere 
of old-world anecdotes, time-worn 
jests, and all the petty details and 
routine of a life bounded by the 
college walls. ‘A long lane with 
a church at the end of it,” said a 
Cambridge don as he looked up 
that well-known vista at the back 
of St John’s, and thought of his 
own dreary future. But nowadays, 
unless indeed he happens to be a 
“picturesque survival,” a College 
Fellow is rarely in Holy Orders. 
He either holds an “ official” Fel- 
lowship—that is, some college office 
terminable at the end of ten years, 
but which is practically renewable 
—or he holds a “ Prize” Fellow- 
ship for seven years, which leaves 
him free to devote his time to his 
profession, whatever it may be. 
But in no case does his Fellowship 
per se bring him more than £200 
a-year—a sum which a latter-day 
curate would not regard as exces- 
sive, and which a public school- 
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master would reject with scorn. 
The “ Official Fellow ” is usually a 
tutor as well, and it is from that 
source that he draws the main part 
of his income. ‘No man,” says 
Mr Lang, “is so hardworked as 
the conscientious college tutor.” 
The whole morning is occupied by 
lectures—one set of pupils succeed- 
ing another from ten till one. 
The afternoon is frittered away by 
sitting at one of the numerous 
Boards, or attending Convocation, 
to vote for or against some trifling 
change in the wording of the 
Statutes. If he is unmarried and 
dines in hall, he finds himself 
one of a dreary company of three 
or four tutors as careworn and 
preoccupied as himself; and, after 
a glass or two of claret in the 
Common-Room, he has to hurry 
off to meet “the man who comes 
at nine.” One private pupil 
brings an essay; another a copy 
of verses; and then he has to 
look up his notes for the next 
morning’s lectures, and it is late 
at night before his work is finally 
done :— 


“Ag a matter of fact, the unfor- 


tunate man is always doing some- 
thing—working vehemently with a 
laudable desire to get that into eight 


weeks which should properly take 
twelve ; or taking his recreation vio- 
lently, riding forty miles on a bicycle, 
with a spurt at the finish so as not to 
miss his five o’clock pupil ; sitting on 
interminable committees—everything 
in Oxford is managed by a committee, 
partly because ‘ Boards are very often 
screens’; or sitting on a disorderly 
undergraduate. On the whole, the 
kicks are many, and the halfpence 
comparatively few. He has the Long 
Vacation, of course, but then he is 
always employed in writing his lec- 
tures for next term, or compiling a 
school edition, or a hand-book, or an 
abridgment of somebody else’s school 
edition or hand-book, in order to keep 





1 Dean Burgon’s ‘ Lives of Twelve Good Men,’ vol. i. p. 2. 
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the pot boiling,—more especially if he 
has fallen a victim to matrimony, and 
established himself in the red brick 
part of Oxford.” ! 


These red-brick villas, or, as the 
local architect calls them, “ dcsir- 
able residences in the modern 
Elizabethan style,” which excited 
Mr Ruskin’s wrath, form the new 
town to the north of Oxford along 
the Banbury road, where retired 
tradesmen and married tutors take 
their ease and bring up their fam- 
ilies. The last are very much in 
evidence—especially in the early 
morning and late in the after- 
noon, Nurserymaids and peram- 
bulators block up the roads lead- 
ing to the Parks; earnest and 
preoccupied tutors are seen wait- 
ing at the corners for the tram- 
car to take them down to Carfax ; 
groups of young ladies, attired in 
the latest fashion but one, are 
hurrying to and fro with note- 
books on their way to hear Pal- 
grave or “that dear Professor 
Herkomer” lecture on poetry and 
art. It struck us, on reading the 
report of one of the recent lectures, 
that the “dear Professor” must 
have been laughing in his sleeve 
most of the time at the incompre- 
hensible nonsense he was talking. 
But he probably knows his audi- 
ence. On these occasions the ladies 
are decidedly in a majority. Sir 
Francis Doyle complained that 
there were more bonnets and 
frocks among his hearers than 
caps and gowns; and Ruskin was 
once so irritated by seeing his 
proper audience—the undergradu- 
ates—literally crowded out by the 
young women, who thronged the 
lecture-roorm, that he told the lat- 
ter frankly that they were only 
there on sufferance — a remark 
which was applauded by the vic- 
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tims of feminine aggressiveness, 
Society in “the Parks,” of which, 
as may be supposed, there is no 
lack, is (to use John Bright’s ex- 
pression) “ provincial with a dif- 
ference.” The difference, we sup- 
pose, is that it is, or thinks it is, 
more highly cultured. And what 
is culture? Let the author of 
‘John-a-Dreams’ answer the 
question :— 


“<“T don’t think much of Oxford 
culture,’ observed Kerison, who had 
won all sorts of university honours, 
and carried them lightly, and who 
was a non-resident fellow of an idle 
college. ‘I know what you will find 
it, he added: ‘Taylorian institute ; 
hours in the Bodleian ; walks round 
the Parks ; talks round the tea-table ; 
discovery of lads of promise who listen 
to you, of lads of money who do up 
their rooms ; the classical ; the pseudo 
classical ; the Renaissance ; the rena- 
scence; Gothic; Queen Anne; the 
Greek drama; the last burlesque in 
London ; Antigone, and Polly Darvel. 
They don’t do the thing well in Ox- 
ford.’ ”? 


However, whether the residents 
in the Parks do the thing well 
or not, they certainly enjoy life 
and entertain their friends in a 
manner pleasant to themselves. 
In the summer term there is an 
incessant round of gaiety in this 
city of villas. Afternoon teas, 
dinners, and even dances follow 
in rapid succession; as well as 
tennis - parties, where brisk flir- 
tations are carried on between 
eligible undergraduates and the 
married tutors’ daughters, under 
the benignant eyes of ambitious 
mammas. Everywhere, in fact, 
as Redgauntlet said on a famous 
occasion, “‘a feminine influence 
predominates.” How far that in- 
fluence extends, it is not within 
our province to determine; but in 





1 Aspects of Modern Oxford, by a Mere Don, p. 130. 


2 John-a-Dreams, p. 140. 
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a recent novel a curious picture is 
given of the way in which the 
lady of the Parks may, if she 
does not actually, control affairs 
of State in the University. 

Mrs Douglas, a professor’s wife, 
is, we are told, “the recognised 
wire-puller and leader of Oxford 
tutorial society.” She has a great 
belief in what she calls “blue 
blood,” and takes under her spe- 
cial protection a clever young 
Christ Church commoner, who is 
a baronet’s son, though his father, 
Sir Emery, is only a respectable 
edition of Sir Pitt Crawley in 
reduced circumstances—being, in 
fact, a fly-man. Mrs Douglas 
not only gets as many private 
pupils for young Gascoigne as 
he has time to take; but when 
she hears that he is writing for 
the “Marlborough Prize Essay,” 
she enlists the favour of no less a 
person than the Senior Proctor 
himself (a Mr Wayles), with the 
result that he passes on the essays 
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to his brother examiners, with 
Paul Gascoigne’s manuscript in- 
dorsed optimé meritus est. His 
colleagues after a hasty glance 
indorse his opinion, and the for- 
tunate youth gains the coveted 
prize of fifty guineas.} 

All this seems very dreadful to 
us, if it be true. Probably Mr 
Grant Allen does not intend to 
be taken seriously ; otherwise, one 
might ask if Senior Proctors are 
susceptible to the warm pressure 
of a lady’s hand, and do they actu- 
ally “fortify their intellect” with 
brandy -and-soda in the manner 
of Mr Pickwick? As for Mrs 
Douglas, the moving spirit, or 
shall we say guiding star, of this 
little drama, she is clearly the 
“New Woman” appearing in an 
unexpected quarter ; and if things 
go much farther in this direc- 
tion, we shall soon not only have 
“prudes for proctors, dowagers for 
deans,” but a Vice-Chancellor in 
petticoats ! 





1 The Scallywag, p. 122. 
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THE LOOKER-ON, 


Tue Looker-on could not have a 
less favourable moment than this 
for the exercise of his harmless 
office, for indeed a more quiet year 
and tranquil period could not be 
than this mild day rising grey over 
the British Isles, wrapping them in 
that most questionable of all beati- 
tudes, the position admired by philo- 
sophers as happiest both in public 
and private life, the condition of 
which there is nothing to be told. 
We, for our own part, have no 
faith in that kind of happiness. 
It may be the happiest condition 
for a duck-pond, but not for any 
other field of life—indeed even the 
duck-pond would not relish the 
blessedness of its stagnation were 
it not for the new brood every 
year who push the weeds away 
from some portion of its bosom. 
As a fact, however, there is noth- 
ing at present to free us from the 
slow encroachment of that green 
fictitious film of vegetation. Noth- 
ing is happening — there may be 
danger-signals all round the hori- 
zon, and we may be alarmed and 
anxious whether at any moment 
there may not be a flare mounting 
up to the skies; but at home we 
are still as if we were under a 
spell, Since the great stir of the 
elections nobody seems to have 
been doing anything in Great 
Britain. Happy is the woman, 
happy the country, of whom there 
is nothing, &c. We all know 
the formula, Like the immortal 
Sir William Thornton, otherwise 
Burchell, who went about the 
world, as we have reason to be- 
lieve, with his coat well buttoned 
over the insignia of the Bath, 
which he carried about him to 
prove his dignity when necessary, 
we stand by and say, Fudge! 


For our own part, we prefer that 
there should be something going 
on. When the evening papers 
come in, in that blank hour before 
dinner, we dearly love to find 
something sensational in them. 
Even at the more tranquil time 
of breakfast, we wish for a little 
news with the inevitable bacon 
which ushers in the day in every 
house in London that respects 
itself. That there should be 
nothing in the papers is the 
deepest grievance of those good 
people who have themselves very 
little in their lives: at least all 
that is in the papers is about ‘‘ un- 
happy far-off things,” which we de- 
voutly hope, at this safe distance, 
may come to nothing. Or even, if 
they were to set the Continent and, 
what is still more important, our 
own island on fire, what could we 
do? We must eat our dinner this 
evening, and make some shift to 
amuse ourselves after, even if we 
were sure that the flames would 
burst forth to-morrow—nay, if the 
flames had already burst forth. 
For it is certain that, whatever 
convulsion may happen, it will still 
be the one thing most prominently 
before most individuals, and cer- 
tainly every household, how to get 
our dinner. Kingdoms may rise 
or fall, battles may be fought, and 
massacres may .go on, and still 
that perennial anxiety would be 
our first care. Indeed, it is the 
strange fact that even when the 
fate of a nation is hanging in the 
balance, nothing prevents a man 
from endeavouring to make him- 
self as comfortable as possible, 
and even to snatch a little fur- 
tive amusement if he can by the 
light of the watch- fires. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs has 
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not an easy time of it; but we, 
what can we do? if we could be of 
any use to him, indeed But 
that being impossible, what have 
we for dinner !— 





‘* What entertainment have we for the 
evening, 

What mirth, what music? how shall we 
beguile 

The lingering hours if not with some 
delight ?” 


Perhaps, however, if we were to 
tell the truth, the thing above 
all others that throws a burden 
on our spirits, is that the enter- 
tainments for the evening have 
somewhat failed us as well as 
the events of the day. There is 
nothing particular to see, ‘ noth- 
ing to do,” which is perhaps the 
most pathetic outcry of this gen- 
eration. Nothing to do means 
very different things in different 
regions. It means (perhaps—but 
our minds are so confused with all 
that is said for and against this 
hypothesis, that we do not know 
what to think on the subject), in 
one place, starvation ; in another 
place, the almost more piteous case 
of nothing to play at. This last, 
we allow, is a fine distress which a 
large portion of the population is 
inclined to scoff at. But it is a 
very real one, perhaps (according 
to what people say) more real than 
the other. 

Here the Looker-on can hardly 
find words in which to express the 
perplexity of his mind. There 
are a great many people in the 
world who believe that starva- 
tion is rife in the London streets, 
and that not only the reduction of 
vital energy is tremendous, but 
that actual death takes place not 
unfrequently from that dreadful 
cause; and, on the other hand, 
there are a great many people who 
say that this is not so. If it is, it 
is a shame and sin to speak a light 
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word on the subject—but if it is 
not ? What are we to say! 
How can we tell that the tramp to 
whom we cannot refuse a sixpence 
wears that pallid look from want of 
food or from want of drink, which 
latter is not a desire we have any 
call to satisfy. Then we are told 
it is mere wickedness, indolence, 
selfishness, to give that sixpence, 
and we give it with the most un- 
easy feelings, anything but com- 
placent about our charity. On 
the other hand, we know a clergy- 
man, a man of Charity Organisa- 
tion Societies and every kind of 
formulated beneficence, who will 
not refuse the sixpence, for the 
excellent reason that once in his 
life he had the dreadful experi- 
ence of finding that the poor stray 
whom he had refused had actually 
died of starvation—an appalling 
thought. One would rather lose 
a good many sixpences and en- 
courage pauperism as far as they 
will go, than risk that terrible 
chance. 

One of the evening papers has 
been publishing a series of articles 
upon charities which are still more 
confusing to the simple mind than 
the great controversy about the 
objects of charity. To believe this 
lady, charities are bad things alto- 
gether. One should not give meals 
—which the Looker-on had a naive 
belief in, as things that could never 
do harm but always more or less 
good—nor boots to the barefooted, 
nor indeed anything to speak of. 
Above all, we are not to give six- 
pences. If the other is foolish, this 
is immoral. Even hospitals, she 
tells us, are a dubious good. She 
is all for cheap dinners which the 
working people can pay for, and 
cheap paying infirmaries where the 
well-to-do poor, both in fustian and 
broadcloth, may get themselves 
looked after without any loss of 
self-respect. According to this 
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authority, it is the respectable and 
honest section of the poor that 
ought to have our chief care, 
and require most looking after, 
the other mendacious and preda- 
tory classes having wonderful ways 
of getting their wants supplied. 
The “submerged Tenth ”—which 
Mr Charles Booth has so scat- 
tered, notwithstanding that it was 
his namesake who invented it— 
can, it appears, according to a very 
shrewd and experienced observer, 
shift for itself much better than 
the virtuous. This is very confus- 
ing doctrine, indeed, and calculated 
to make a plain man lose his head 
altogether. What is he todo? The 
same writer who discourages the 
sixpence tells him roundly that if 
he passes by the tramp to whom 
he has refused that sixpence he is 
a brute and a villain. He must go 
with the poor wretch to his lair; 
he must confront him with the 
Charity Organisation Society, 
which probably knows everything 
that is to be known about him; 
and he is not to leave the object 
of his charity until he has placed 
him in the right way. This is a 
responsibility much more serious 
than the sixpence. 

Such are the opinions of one of 
the most vigorous and intelligent 
of the ladies who speak under the 
singularly inappropriate name of 
Autolycus in the lively pages of 
the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette.’ Why that 
pleasant vagabond should be made 
the leader of the feminine side we 
are unable to divine. It is one of 
those mysterious inspirations that, 
never having had, we presume, any 
meaning to begin with, grows into 
a sort of dark significance as time 
goes on, by dint of the languid 
guesses at a possible meaning which 
idle readers indulge in. It is so 
perplexing that some of the writers 
themselves, probably not deeply 
acquainted with the personages of 
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poetical history, evidently imagine 
their standard-bearer to be of 
their own sex—a sort of Chevalier 
d’Eon, if we may venture to suggest 
such an obscure comparison to the 
Autolyca of the press. The series 
came to great distinction the other 
day in consequence of the notice 
given to it by Mr Coventry Pat- 
more in his curious recommenda- 
tion, which some people seem to 
have taken seriously, of Mrs Mey- 
nell for the laureateship. This 
lady holds the world entranced, 
Mr Patmore tells us, once a-week 
in these extremely varied pages, 
under the insignia of the pedlar. 
Hers is the “lawn as white as 
driven snow,” no doubt, of the 
travelling merchant. It is not 
she, we need not say, who, boldly 
as Don Quixote himself, charges 
the hospital, the schools, the 
social bounties of the time. Mrs 
Meynell’s discoursings are upon 
perfectly intangible subjects, and 
are often harmonious, sweet, and 
precious as the finest exquisite 
in words could desire. She talks 
of clouds, of voices, with the 
strangest (though most flattering to 
our country women—for whose sake 
we would fain accept the compli- 
ment: but truth must prevail) mis- 
taken coupling of Frenchwomen 
and Scotswomen as the prettiest 
of speakers. Now, the Looker-on is 
the last man in the world to 
assert that the Scotch female voice 
is not the sweetest of organs. 
But its distinctive qualities are 
not, we think, those which this 
amiable critic attributes to it. 
She says it is pitched in a high 
key, and we are of opinion that 
its prevailing note is low, It is 
“the sound as of a hidden brook.” 
We know a Scotch lady who pro- 
tests that she never can make her- 
self heard, and that all English 
servants and uneducated persons 
are slow to understand her, pre- 
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cisely because of this lower modula- 
tion. And to be sure, so large a 
conclusion is always apt to be er- 
roneous, since Scotland, like every 
other country, has strong distinc- 
tions between one district and 
another. The same lady whom 
we have just quoted was once, we 
remember, most deeply outraged 
by hearing “the pretty Scotch 
accent” commented on, of a Wo- 
man whose every breath was of 
Glasgow. But perhaps this dis- 
tinction exists only for a Scotch 
ear. 

About the Frenchwoman, we 
agree in part with Mrs Meynell. 
There is no such pretty talk as 
that of a well-bred, well-educated 
French lady of the highest class, 
The delicate intonations that ex- 
press so much, the liquid flow of 
the words, the innumerable nw- 
ances of tone and feeling, that put 
meaning into phrases even imper- 
fectly understood in the ordinary 
sense, is a delight to the ear. But 
we doubt whether we should ex- 
tend this praise to the conversation 
of a room full of Parisians in the 
warmth of talk, when tones are 
apt to get higher and utterance 
more rapid. The uneducated have 
often ‘‘voices like peacocks,” as the 
late Lord Lytton unkindly and not 
very justly said of the Italians. 
Perhaps the wisest thing is always 
to avoid classifications, and allow 
the fact that in every nation now 
and then one meets with a delight- 
ful voice, the most ingratiating of 
social gifts, and can only be thank- 
ful for it when it comes, but can 
never be sure whether it will be 
German, or Scandinavian, or Ital- 
ian, or French, or Scotch. The 
last, with its caressing tones and 
soft fallings and risings, has a right 
to be specially dear to ‘ Maga,’ who 
accordingly makes Mrs Meynell 
her best curtsey. 

But we fear we cannot recom- 
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mend her for the Laureateship 
all the same. There is in Mr 
Patmore’s trumpet-blast in her 
favour a tone of not unnatural 
wrath: “If you have not the 
sense or understanding to see where 
that laurel should properly come, 
give it to a lady and be hanged 
to you! Nobody can feel injured 
by her promotion.” This is what 
the poet seems to say: but perhaps 
we attribute the sentiment to him 
chiefly because of Mr Sargent’s re- 
cent portrait, in which the singer 
of virtuous love has an air irate 
and indignant, the air sdegnoso of 
Dante, and 


‘* S’ergea col petto e colla fronte 
Come avesse,” both a stupid world 
and the laurel crown, “in gran 
dispitto.” 


This is no doubt the painter’s fault, 
who has imprinted a pugnacity 
upon the delicate features of the 
poet, which, so far as we are aware, 
has never got vent in verse, his 
proper medium. If Miss Christina 
Rossetti had lived, there might have 
been something not inappropriate 
in the appointment of the author 
of the Madonna Innominata, as the 
chief singer to a royal lady, whose 
memorial in poetic history will be, 
besides all her other honours, that 
of the most faithful and constant 
Lover and Wife. But there is no 
analogy between the elegant artist 
in words which Mrs Meynell has 
proved herself to be, and the Queen, 
whose simple style of her own has, 
in its rejection of all ornament, and 
in the homeliness, which is almost 
recherché, of its plain statements 
and transparent feeling, a force 
which the elaborate worker in a 
fine material can scarcely hope 
to attain. We have ourselves got 
a little tired, if truth must be told, 
of words. The Looker-on stands 
by and sees them pour out of the 
press in shallow rivers and floods, 
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till he is almost carried away by 
the stream. Style is a beautiful 
thing in its proper place. It is 
delightful when it clothes ideas, 
when it tells a story even, or makes 
the cadence of a fine thought dwell 
and linger on the ear. But when 
it is words, and not much more, 
the soul soon begins to sicken of it. 
Even Stevenson: and even Swin- 
burne. If the dilutions in broken 
lines and in regular ones which 
are going on daily — especially 
of the former model — continue 
much longer, we shall probably be 
able to get it laid on in the most 
expensive houses, like the water 
which every dirty town is now 
bringing in, to the desolation of 
some mountain glen or other. Oh 
yes! we allow it is a fine thing, 
and perhaps justifiable on the 
greatest - happiness-of-the-greatest- 
number principle, to rob the lakes 
and the lochs for Manchester and 
for Glasgow ; but in the spiritual 
point of view we would rather 
have the household well, even if 
a refuge for microbes, than the 
sparkle and the ripple which come 
from afar. Men will presently 
forget, and women also, at least 
those of a literary frame of mind, 
that the use of words is to say 
something. We used to believe 
in our dark days, those days for 
which we sometimes sigh, that 
canvas and paint were of use 
to express human meaning also: 
but that delusion is scattered to 
the winds. And it is a sign of 
the completest ignorance and 
poverty of soul to expect that 
Music should mean anything. “I 
would rather hear a fine air sung 
to Do, Re, Mi than to what you 
call words,” said once a musician 
in our hearing. And now Words 
themselves are going the way of 
all the other fine materials. We 
look forward dolefully to the 
time when they shall be arranged 
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according to tone, and punctuated 
with pauses and musical rests in- 
stead of old-fashioned commas and 
colons. To follow the fashion to 
its end, we have no doubt the 
New Arts Club would like noth- 
ing better than to make its har- 
monies of colour and its learned 
brushwork independent of any 
image of anything that is in heaven 
or earth ; so that we shall probably 
end by having picture - galleries, 
through which we shall walk un- 
touched by any human similitude, 
where a learned and exquisite bal- 
ance of lines and dots and splashes 
of pure or modified colour will 
stand instead of all the Madonnas ; 
and listen to music in elaborate 
notesof mathematical combination ; 
and read books in which Do, Re, 
Mi are sublimated into harmonies 
of syllable and letter ; and nothing 
will mean anything any more. 
This, however, is a great digres- 
sion from the original point at 
which we began, which was an 
echo of the lament which unfor- 
tunate parents and guardians have 
to encounter from every schoolboy 
in holiday times, that there is “ no- 
thing to do.” We have all been 
very badly off for something to 
amuse ourselves with for some 
time past. Since the elections, 
which were really too unanimous to 
be exciting, except for a day or two, 
there has been a reduction of inter- 
est everywhere about, which is very 
trying to the mind. There has 
not even been a sensational trial, 
not a mystery, not a piece of family 
trouble turned inside out for our 
amusement. The weather indeed 
has come to the front with a phil- 
anthropy which is truly remarkable. 
It furnished almost all the neces- 
sities of small talk in September— 
such weather, day rising after day 
in a serene splendour, too hot for 
July, without a drop of familiar 
rain, without a cloud — until in 
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our complete unpreparedness for 
anything of the kind we were 
disposed to wish even for the 
grimy vicissitude of a fog by 
way of breaking the spell. Then 
came October, with so many nights 
of consecutive frost as have not 
been known in London for — 
was it fifty years? That was a 
very noble effort on the part of the 
clerk of the weather, who is so 
much abused among us. Apple- 
blossoms and wild roses in the end 
of October—what does every one 
think of that? There is a still 
more wonderful sight to be seen, 
we hear, in all the boulevards and 
avenues of Paris, where against 
the shabby bare trees of other 
descriptions there rise the fresh 
green leaves and milky pinnacles 
of blossom of those famous Mar- 
onniers which it is the brag of 
the Parisian to say begin to come 
in March, but have had nothing to 
do with October in the memory 
of man. There is a fine subject, 
now, for superstitious fancy! The 
Looker-on had his boyish imagina- 
tion much influenced in this way 
by a Swiss bonne, who was periodi- 
cally saddened and depressed by 
the apparition upon an old apple- 
tree of one belated blossom in 
the fall of the year. We do 
not know if this is a common 
phenomenon, or if it was only 
that one gnarled and probably 
crabbed old grandfather of all 
the apples which put forth this 
sign of evil out of a spiteful desire 
to alarm and intimidate. It cer- 
tainly frightened Julie almost out 
of her wits when it appeared: and 
we confess that the sinister speck 
of white at the end of a knotty 
and mossy bough used to fill our 
silent soul with a thrill of fear. 
It meant, Julie said, a death in 
the house. What, then, should all 
the chestnuts mean, which startle 
the tourist all along the Champs 
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Elysées and by the quays, with an 
ill-omened and unnatural look of 
spring? Do they mean war and 
slaughter? Do they mean a great 
overturn, either white or red? 
Perhaps they do not mean any- 
thing except that the summer was 
very warm, and lasted very long, 
and beguiled the silly trees out of 
their reckoning, making them to 
believe that for once in a way 
spring was coming after autumn, 
and winter was to be left out 
altogether. That may be all it 
means—or perhaps it may mean 
something else. We shall know 
when the time comes, but not 
before. 

And in the meantime we have 
little or nothing to play with: 
there have been no pictures, there 
have been few books. And as for 
the theatre! For the people who 
want to escape from problems, or 
who have enough of them in the 
daytime without returning to such 
investigations in their moments of 
leisure, the theatre is becoming a 
species of lecture-hall too severe 
for the ordinary intellect. There 
is, to be sure, “Trilby,” which 
contains no particular problem— 
at least of morals; only a curious 
case of hypnotism or mesmerism, 
which is a problem completely 
adapted to the theatre, and good 
for all the uses of melodrama, 
whatever may be its other and 
more serious influences. “ Trilby” 
is not perhaps to be judged by 
the usual rules of dramatic per- 
formance. It is not a play: it is 
an animated representation of a 
book which has taken possession 
of the public mind by one of those 
great accidental waves of impres- 
sion which it is impossible to 
account for. We do not mean 
to deny that it has a great deal 
of talent beside, and gives an 
amusing and lifelike, if at the 
same time perfectly unreal and 
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ornamental, picture of a life which 
never loses its fascination for 
the public mind—a life in which 
men, and indeed women too, can 
live very merrily in the ‘midst 
of all the immoralities and in- 
decencies, yet remain delicate, 
generous, and pure. The great 
mass of readers like to believe 
this; and to prove it with a 
dazzle of special pleading is al- 
ways a popular performance. 
Heaven knows, the life in the 
Quartier Latin is squalid and 
wretched enough; but youth re- 
deems a great many things, and 
it is only fair that those who look 
back wistfully upon the time guand 
javais vingt ans should do their 
best to deck and glorify their 
poor companions who made so 
great a part of that gaiety. Trilby 
in herself is a much more natural 
creature than the Dame aux Camel- 
lias. Her little lapses into what 
we call vice are the lapses of an 
irresponsible being, perfectly ig- 
norant, knowing no better, under- 
standing that these belong to the 
common course of life. There is 
one of Gyp’s heroines, we remem- 
ber, who, anxiously desirous of 
getting herself into the divorce 
court, makes one or two attempts 
to do so, but retreats abashed, 
mourning over the extreme diffi- 
culty de se mal-conduire. But 
she was a lady, and had been 
trained more or less in another 
code. To Trilby de se mal-conduire 
is the natural condition of affairs, 
and her peccadilloes are like those 
of a boy—committed in the rush 
of high spirits and vital force, and 
easily pardoned all round. But 
she is not a character whom any 
young English actress could be 
expected to play. A much ex- 
perienced woman, knowing all 
about it, might possibly strike 
the just note for such a fantastic 
yet attractive image; but never 
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any young person of suitable age 
and appearance, of whom the 
Latin quarter is not the natural 
home. 

The Looker-on, discoursing from 
his own feeble instincts, had got 
thus far, when he suddenly en- 
countered, as it were, in mid-path, 
one of those young lions of whom 
there has been lately so remark- 
able a resuscitation. We are ob- 
liged to confess that this young 
gentleman has driven Trilby out 
of our head, though it is his own 
audacious and dashing criticism 
upon Trilby which affords the oc- 
casion for these genial criticisms 
upon other gods and men, in which 
he is perhaps greater than in any- 
thing specially in hand. It goes 
without saying that “ Trilby” the 
play is inadequate in every scene 
and detail; but ‘Trilby’ the book 
calls from our youthful friend a 
piece of criticism which is too de- 
lightful to be passed over. He 
has, as is perhaps natural, a great 
admiration for Mr Du Maurier; 
and yet we scarcely know why it 
should be natural, for Mr Du 
Maurier, though he writes in the 
nineties, writes of the sixties, that 
antediluvian period which to our 
youth is the age of unfelicity and 
darkness. It is natural enough, 
however, that the author of ‘ Tril- 
by ’ should suggest Thackeray even 
to the recently awakened intelli- 
gence of youth. The primitive 
mind, which should recognise Mr 
Du Maurier as the first and ori- 
ginal explorer of the Quartier 
Latin, would have an additional 
charm of freshness and originality 
which our young friend cannot 
claim. But wanting that supreme 
quality, he is nearly as delightful 
as it is possible for a new critic to 
be. There was once a time when 
it was Thackeray who was the god 
of the new critic, and when the 
so-called cynicism, the leer in the 
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eye, the tongue in the cheek, which 
were the vulgar symbols of that 
great man’s mood, were esteemed 
the very height of advancedness 
and revolt against the common- 
place world. But now Thackeray 
is nowhere, and it is Mr Du Mau- 
rier whose head strikes against 
the skies. “What Thackeray 
with his enslaved mind and clumsy 
hand tried to do in vain, is here 
brought happily off by the pleas- 
antest of free-thinkers and the 
most charming of artists,” says our 
young friend. 


“ Oddly enough, the successful artist 
has taken the unsuccessful one for his 
model, greatly improving upon him 
in every respect save one, to wit, 
honesty. Thackeray saved his repu- 
tation and forced his oppressive books, 
like sentences of penal servitude, on 
the reading public by telling the truth 
in spite of himself. He may protest 
against it, specially plead against it, 
exaggerate the extenuating circum- 
stances, be driven into pessimism by 
it: but it comes raging and snivelling 
out of him all the same, within the 
limit of his sense of decency. He 
exhausts all his feeble pathos in try- 
ing to make you sorry for the death 
of Colonel Newcome, imploring you 
to regard him as a noble- hearted 
gentleman instead of an insufferable 
old fool, developing into a mischiev- 
ous old swindler; but he gives you 
the facts about him faithfully. Noth- 
ing can be more pitiable than Thack- 
eray chuckling over his poor little 
stroke of genius in making Becky 
Sharp admire Rawdon Crawley when 
he assaults Lord Steyne, in which 
stroke he shows about as much know- 
ledge of Becky-Sharpness as Prosper 
Merimée’s dragoon did when he 
went to Carmen to boast how he 
killed her hateful old husband -pro- 
prietor in single combat by a clever 
sword-thrust. ‘ You fool,’ said Car- 
men, ‘your thrust is all stuff. Why 
couldn't you buy me honestly? He'd 
have sold me for fifteen shillings.’ 
Rawdon Crawley’s figure would have 
been higher ; but he would have sold 
Becky for all that.” 


We fear that the honest birch 
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has been sadly neglected in this 
young gentleman’s education: yet 
perhaps it is not so—for it is be- 
yond the omniscience even of a 
Head-master to divine how far can 
go the impudence of an impudent 
little boy. An enlightened fag- 
master, or even a big fag well 
brought up at home (though the 
latter might introduce a principle 
of insubordination not to be en- 
couraged at school), who should 
have administered those kicks 
which temper paternal government, 
would perhaps have been the most 
effectual discipline. The “raging 
and snivelling” with which the 
truth comes out of the prince of 
English humourists: his “ oppres- 
sive books, like sentences of penal 
servitude”: this is something like 
forcible writing. It is a pleasure 
to hear it come foaming forth from 
this Bocca di Leone, the noble new 
fountain of enlightened criticism 
which the new editor of the reno- 
vated ‘Saturday’ has called forth 
like a greater Moses with a stroke 
from the rock. The reader in 
want of a sensation may now an- 
ticipate that festive day of publi- 
cation with expectant joy. Almost 
every week some idol crumbles, 
some shrine goes down. The dust 
rises in clouds, and we never know 
by what street it may be safe to 
travel. It is curious, however, to 
find Thackeray figuring as the 
special butt of the new critic. Is it 
a piece of poetic justice because he 
was too good, too charitable, too 
lenient to all-presuming youth, with 
a perennial indulgence for the crow 
of the aspiring cockerel? It is all 
very funny, and gives us a malign 
enjoyment ; but it is a pity all the 
same. It is fine, no doubt, to 
knock down the plaster images 
which represent our former deities, 
and shows a daring spirit; but 
a young man cuts a sorry figure 
when he is covered with the dust 
of these easy destructions, It is 
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not so very long ago (but perhaps 
too long for the recollection of our 
new iconoclasts) that a number of 
silly young men were sent down 
from Christ Church for throwing 
down the busts in the quadrangle. 
Nobody was the least sorry for 
these heroes, who perhaps felt 
themselves to be fine fellows, full 
of dash and daring, as long as the 
rage of destruction was on them, 
and the classic noses smashed on 
the pavements. 

There is no more startling ques- 
tion in our day than the influence 
or popularity of certain books, to 
which the consideration of ‘Trilby’ 
naturally leads us. Much respect is 
paid to training nowadays in every 
way—Mr Louis Stevenson’s very 
artificial mode of forming a style 
having become a sort of book of 
devotion and religious confession 
of faith to many people. But 
here is the extraordinary spectacle 
of an artist absolutely untrained 
in that line of art, whose education 
anddevelopment have been entirely 
directed towards another, but who 
suddenly arises, when no longer 
young or pliable, and takes up the 
pen, the unused implement, and— 
steps at once to the heights of 
fame. There is so little sense of 
proportion in the critics of the day 
that perhaps some one will suggest 
that Scott did the same, as a fore- 
runner of Mr Du Maurier. We 
decline, however, to take that case 
into consideration. Mr Du Maurier 
has never laid down his pencil ; 
he has had no time to take much 
thought of his writing, or of that 
skilful balance of words which is 
so much sought after by some. 
Neither can we say that Mr Du 
Maurier’s subjects have been 
studied. They are wild as fairy 
tales, and as entirely free of 
any consideration of probability, 
&c. His dream-duchess, his Par- 
isian model, are alike creatures of 
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the air, having no standing-ground, 
whether barefooted or in em- 
broidered shoon, upon the natural 
earth. Yet he has conquered in a 
moment a popularity which ex- 
tends to two worlds, which has 
run over all English - speaking 
countries like a flame, and which 
has made him, if not the teacher, 
at least the entertainer and min- 
strel of thousands, perhaps millions 
of people. On the other hand, 
there is Mrs Humphry Ward, 
who is exactly the reverse in every 
way of this extraordinary, spon- 
taneous, yet so - long - repressed 
power. That lady is the imper- 
sonation of literary care and con- 
science, laborious as George Eliot, 
painstaking as our old beloved 
but half-forgotten Charles Reade, 
“ getting up” every detail of 
her work, her mise en scene, her 
personages in every minute par- 
ticular which can be seen from 
outside, the very dialect of her in- 
ferior characters, with a devotion 
which is almost pedantic—putting 
an amount of learning, the quality 
of which we do not vouch for, but 
which has evidently been most 
painfully and carefully acquired, 
into the books which, for want of 
a better name, we call novels— 
which might have sufficed for a 
philosophical dictionary or any 
other great laborious work. On the 
face of things, a musing Looker-on 
would have said, in view of the 
overwhelming popularity of Mr Du 
Maurier, that Mrs Ward must be 
entirely out of the field. But there 
never could have been a greater 
mistake: for if there is any one 
who keeps Mr Du Maurier from 
soaring to unparalleled heights, 
and, in the language of a quite other 
sphere, beating the record, it is 
Mrs Ward, who is to him as water 
is to fire, an entirely contradictory 

element. 
But this is not all. Let us 
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lead to the front of the stage, with 
a deeper amazement still imprinted 
upon our brows, a third figure, 
smiling, making her curtsey, blow- 
ing kisses to the enchanted audi- 
ence—Miss Marie Oorelli. The 
puzzled Looker-on is not aware 
whether this lady has ever studied 
anything in earth or heaven. He 
thinks probably not, seeing that 
her themes are such as the un- 
instructed dare splendidly, but 
those who have learned even a 
little, or read anything, have 
sufficient respect for human senti- 
ment not to touch. Human senti- 
ment, quotha! respect for sacred 
themes! Miss Marie Corelli’s 
‘Barabbas’ has sold—how many 
million copies? heaven (or an- 
other place) and the publisher 
alone knows. 

Here the reader will probably 
sympathise with, or at all events 
pity and understand, the bewild- 
erment of the Looker-on. If 
Mr Du Maurier, why Mrs Hum- 
phry Ward? and if either of 
them, why Miss Marie Oorelli? 
We are capable of asking the 
question with a much perturbed 
mind, and no gleam even of intelli- 
gence in our troubled gaze into the 
mysteries of that Public which 
eludes our best understanding,— 
but we leave it to some one better 
inspired to answer. The reader 
will probably say that there are a 
great many Publics, and that each 
has its special favourite, which is 
not, however, a very satisfactory 
reply. Excellent Public! it knows 
what it likes, it may well reply, and 
no power can compel it to render 
a reason—which is perfectly true. 
But we repeat, If Mr Du Maurier, 
why Mrs Ward? if Mrs Ward, 
why Miss Marie Corelli? This is 
a greater problem than any pro- 
blem play. We know all about 
and are heartily sick of the woman 
who would and who wouldn’t, who 
can’t, and who did, and all the rest 
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of it. Let them do their little 
possible, in heaven’s name, and not 
insist in telling us the nauseous 
details. Do they, for example, 
think there is anything new in 
them? But here, we think, is a 
problem which is quite new. We 
are not aware that it ever existed 
before (if that is possible, for the 
thing that has been is that that 
shall be through all time),—cer- 
tainly it never, at least, was so 
evident or so dark. If Mr Du 
Maurier, why, &c., &c.—we will 
not repeat the formula. We are 
almost disposed, after the fashion 
of the children’s magazines, to offer 
the prize of a copy of each author's 
productions to the gentle reader 
who will throw some light upon a 
fact so bewildering. 

There have been various dis- 
cussions lately, in the idle season, 
as to the pernicious influence of 
Penny or of Shilling Shockers 
upon the mind of the time. Was 
that dreadful little boy, for in- 
stance, who killed his mother, 
moved to that act by the Bloody 
Barber or any other production 
of the cheap literature of crime? 
or is it Mr Grant Allen’s story 
which has inspired the resolution 
of the young lady at Battersea 
who has been such a godsend to 
all the newspapers? We must say 
that we have no faith in any such 
influence. We do not believe that 
all the enchanting adventures of 
all the highwaymen, who indeed 
are a very seductive kind of crimi- 
nal, could lead away one honest 
lad from the paths of virtue and 
the obedience of the law: though 
we recollect the time when ‘ Dick 
Turpin’ was supposed to account 
for every juvenile depravity. A 
healthy boy would naturally love 
to produce delicious terror in a 
guilty soul by the sudden produc- 
tion of a pistol and a “ Your mon- 
ey or your life!” but it would be, 
at the worst, in the vein of Robin 
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Hood, not in that of Turpin or 
Duval. And to break prison 
would be a joy for ever, but it 
would have to be in the noble 
person of the falsely accused ; the 
sensations of the natural boy thus 
crime-struck, when he felt in his 
pocket the first purse that was not 
his, would be an effectual soberer 
of the imagination, as well as a 
fine subject for the moral analysis 
in which our age delights. Besides 
all this, we feel sure that there is 
no Penny Shocker in existence 
which is not strong on the domes- 
tic affections. The costermonger 
may jump on his mother in the 
fiction of Messrs Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, but we may be assured that 
no such thing would be possible in 
the genuine diction of the Music 
Hall. The Bloody Barber al- 
ways comes to condign punish- 
ment, and only virtue is triumph- 
ant when the curtain falls. The 
inexplicable and horrible child of 
the newspapers would raise as 
much horror in these regions as 
in any other, and would be con- 
sidered as much beyond the range 
of fancy by the author of that 
chef-d’ceuvre of literature as by the 
most superfine story-teller of the 
higher Art. 

In the case of the young lady it 
is perhaps different—for, to be sure, 
a girl with opinions is the most 
hopeless member of society, and 
more wholly beyond the reach 
of conviction than any other hu- 
man creature conceivable. She 
has no experience, no sense of re- 
sponsibility, not even the unescap- 
able conviction, which the dullest 
man gets into him one way or 
another, that she will have to stand 
upon what she does, and answer 
for it, and brave its punishment. 
It is involved in every romance, 
and especially those that are of 
the highest virtue, that the woman 
escapes somehow and does not pay 
the penalty. We say this not- 
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withstanding the universal clamour 
of the other opinion that she pays 
it more bitterly than her com- 
panion. In the present case the 
girl has of course the unalterable 
conviction that amid all the un- 
faithful heroes of the world her 
particular man will be the one 
who will never forsake the woman 
of his choice: and perhaps she 
may be right—for the vagaries of 
humanity are to be found on the 
virtuous as well as on the vicious 
side. Anyhow, we may be cer- 
tain that the girl in question is 
sure of it: all (she is sure) will 
go well with her; the stars in 
their courses will fight for her 
that she may escape all penal- 
ties. Such was the conviction of 
Mrs Ward’s Marcella, who, we 
think it very probable, is much 
more the inspiration of Miss 
Edith Lanchester than the hero- 
ine of Mr Grant Allen. That 
young lady is not made to pay 
for her folly: she gets out of 
all her scrapes in the most per- 
fect way. People die or change 
their minds, or accept her pretty 
caprices as if she were a Faun, or 
the sweet creature, inaccessible 
to reason, adorable in folly, who 
was the heroine of fifty years ago. 
This, we should think, is much 
more at the bottom of feminine 
absurdities of that description than 
any daring innovator like Mr Grant 
Allen. The woman does pay for 
it in the end, and often bitterly 
enough: but she never believes 
that she will. The boy knows 
somehow that he will have to bear 
the brunt ; the girl believes that 
by some happy chance she will be 
delivered out of it. If we could 
once convince her of this rule of 
Providence, there are a great many 
foolish things that she would not 
do. Poor Mary Wollstonecraft was 
of the same opinion as Miss Edith 
Lanchester. She would not marry, 
not believing in or approving of 
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marriage ; and the end of it was 
that she was left stranded in Paris 
with an unfortunate baby, and 
had a very miserable time of it 
till Godwin, who did not approve 
of marriage either, yet had some 
sense of justice in his brain of 
steel, took her up and made, as 
people then said, an honest—cer- 
tainly not a happy—woman of 
her. In the meantime it is a 
curious question whether anything, 
either fact or argument, will be 
enough to quench the determina- 
tion of a young person who is at 
once a Socialist and a Woman. 
We very much doubt whether 
anything will do it; for, naturally, 
nothing will ever persuade such a 
one that it is within the sphere 
of possibility that she might be 
wrong. Nor will she believe that 
if she should be wrong— were 
such a contingency within the 
range of things possible—it is in- 
evitable that she would have to 
pay for it. More likely by far 
that the world should be turned 
upside-down and all the experience 
of man prove folly and delusion.} 
Not long since we read a paper 
in a Review of high reputation 
upon the opposite side of the 
question—namely, how it was that 
women bore a heavier penalty than 
men for sins of a certain kind. 
The writer ingeniously argued the 
reason to be that marriage was in 
reality the woman’s only standing- 
ground in the world ; that by her 
natural skill and cleverness she 
long ago made it to be felt by man 
that she would only sell him the 
very best of her at this price; that 
accordingly every woman who sold 
herself at a less price was guilty of 
the most fatal high treason to her 
kind, opening the way to an abso- 
lute reduction of their position 
from that of partner and joint- 
possessor to that of slave and 
bondswoman—a view which per- 
haps may be a little startling 
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generally to the ladies who dis- 
approve of legal unions. The 
writer, however, added a corollary 
which was still more startling, and 
calculated to make any bystander, 
unconcerned in the question, open 
wide eyes of wonder. Almost 
every man, he said, after, say, 
twenty years of marriage, would 
be very glad of the chance of 
getting something younger and 
more entertaining to take the 
place of the middle-aged woman 
that owned him—and would do 
so infallibly if she had not secured 
beforehand that she did own him, 
and that nothing could free him 
from her. This is a stimulating, 
exciting view of the circumstances, 
which, if generally realised, would 
bring about a very lively state of 
feeling in many households. To 
the Looker-on, safe in the security 
of his solitude, the prospect was 
highly comic: which was not per- 
haps the light in which it would 
strike the married. He pictured 
to himself, not the wrath of the 
lady, which is what most specta- 
tors would dwell on—but the ex- 
ceeding discomposure and embar- 
rassment of the respectable Pater- 
familias put in sudden possession 
of such a privilege. We beheld 
in imagination the countenance of 
a certain friend of our own when 
this breaking up of his household 
and disruption of his life was sug- 
gested to him. It would no doubt 
be highly comic to the Looker-on ; 
and the position to the outraged 
wife on her pinnacle of wrong, 
with her children indignant and 
furious round her, would at least 
be picturesque and exciting if 
tragical ;—but the unhappy man! 
To imagine him plucked out of 
his home, flung upon the world at 
his age to seek a new mate among 
the scoffing girls who would laugh 
at him to his face! Poor old 
Smith! The thought of his as- 
tonished, troubled countenance, 











the tragical confusion of all his 
habits, subdued the laughter which 
so ridiculous a situation inevitably 
called forth. The Reviewer who 
made so suggestive a statement 
made it, we presume, in earnest ; 
and we commend it to some of 
those clever people who are fond 
of imagining the state of affairs 
that will ensue when the woman 
is the predominant partner, and 
the man plays the réle of the wife 
in the affairs of the world. There 
is a great deal to be got out of 
this other idea, both of tragedy 
and comedy, especially the latter. 
And the position would be new, 
which is a great matter: usually, 
we are afraid, those imaginations 
that deal with the developments 
of the twentieth century are not 
at all new. 

Apart from these little diver- 
tissements of popular fancy, Lit- 
erature, let us be thankful, has 
now begun to lift up the head which 
is so heavily bowed down in the 
holiday season. We are inclined 
to believe that this is something of 
a mistake ; for if ever books were 
wanted for the sustenance and 
support of the spirit of man, it is 
in the month, let us say, of Sep- 
tember, when already the evenings 
are long, and unless he has been 
shooting all day, or climbing moun- 
tains, or engaged in some other 
violent physical exercise which is 
not within the reach of all of us, 
the hours after dinner hang very 
heavy on hand, We cannot easily 
conceive anything more deplorable 
than those evening hours in the 
hired house to which a family gen- 
erally expatriates itself if it has 
not a country mansion, or a High- 
land home, or some other agree- 
able variety of its own, in the 
months of August and September. 
It is only less miserable than the 
banal desert of a hotel in the same 
circumstances, when the misery of 
having nothing to do is emphasised 
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upon, not even a customary occu- 
pation or the dullest of society. 
The nights are cold up among the 
hills and on the sea-beach ; there 
is not always a moon; the young 
people, if they have not the where- 
withal to make love, are duller 
even than their parents. And this 
is the moment, above all others, 
when the cheerful labours of the 
printing-press are suspended, and 
nothing new is to be looked for! 
If there should by chance be any- 
thing fresh from the press, it is, 
according to the whim of these 
conceitful days, a bit of a volume 
which is no more than a mouth- 
ful to a hearty reader. Our per- 
sonal comfort has been swamped, 
as is generally the custom nowa- 
days, for the convenience of the 
shopkeeper, who dictates fashion 
to suit his own convenience— 
in books, as in everything else, 
and has been weakly given into 
by everybody but the heroic 
Miss Braddon, to whom we wish 
more power to her elbow for this 
as for many other reasons. Where 
now are the three volumes, over 
which we used once so delightfully 
to quarrel, and which when distri- 
buted occupied happily three per- 
sons? What anxious questions 
came from the reader of the first 
volume; what dignified reserve 
and self-control in the utterances 
of her who held the third. The 
one who was to be pitied was he 
or she who had the second volume ; 
but there was solace even in the 
bewilderment of being obliged to 
guess what it was all about. The 
stories now, alas! are stories which 
can be swallowed at a sitting ; and 
generally they have no end to 
them, but leave us confused in all 
our speculations as to what this or 
that can mean. It may be fine 
art, but it is not such satisfactory 
reading. Mr Darwin, we remem- 
ber, whose name still tells for 
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something, only thought a novel 
worth reading when it ended hap- 
pily. What would he have said 
to those that do not end at all? 

It is not, however, the perennial 
novel, the diversion which is most 
dear to the hard-worked states- 
man or musing philosopher, and 
to the poor seamstress over her 
tea,—which is one of the best 
things that can be said for any 
book, — over which we are be- 
ginning to rejoice as the early 
fruits of the publishing season 
begin to come in. They come to 
us, in the first place, under the 
pleasant aspect of two old friends ; 
and we should like—or rather we 
should not like, if such an ugly 
dream could ever be realised—to 
see the company in which the 
arrival of “ Shirley ”—to give him 
the familiar name which he seems 
to prefer—and Mr Alfred Austin 
would not make a stir and a bright- 
ness. For politeness, and because 
we are less intimately acquainted 
with the poet in these northern 
regions, we give the pas to Mr 
Austin,! who, before the winter 
has finally set in, and while still 
the trees are in their glory, leads 
us back in his delightful way into 
that Garden which we all love. 
It has changed hands, that refuge 
of the Muses, for which we are 
a little doubtful whether we are 
pleased or not. Things were very 
well as they were. Marriage (to 
which the Looker-on has been 
made to devote so much of his 
attention) has no doubt its at- 
tractive sides, But when it comes 
into a select little society who 
were very well indeed as they 
were, we do not hesitate to say 
that it is sometimes a Bore—and 
we have ourselves a great weak- 
ness for the occasional household 
here and there where the master 
and mistress are brother and sister 
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instead of husband and wife. It 
is a delightful relationship, and it 
is one by which nobody is made to 
feel as if he were left out in the 
cold. We feel the faintest shadow 
of this sentiment in respect to 
Veronica and her wedded poet. 
The gentle gardener and whilom 
ruler of the domain withdraws 
when the husband comes home, 
in the delicacy of his feelings, to 
permit the Pair to have their 
Paradise to themselves; and we 
feel vaguely for him what he does 
not seem to feel for himself—a 
faint regret. And Veronica is 
less sympathetic in her character 
of chief caretaker and worshipper 
of the Spouse, who has changed 
réles with the former Master of 
the Flowers. But it is a regret 
which he does not show himself, 
and neither Veronica’s careful 
housewifery nor her diverted 
thoughts excludes or touches him- 
self in his peaceful empire. And 
what a wonderful empire it is! 
how green, how flowery! with 
the great oak-tree throwing im- 
memorial shadow, and the kindly 
flowers growing in the grass all 
about it, which we remember 
was many a year ago our 
own childish conception of pure 
delight. Of nothing does Mr 
Austin muse more delightfully 
than about this tree. It is “the 
youngest thing within sight,” he 
says, ‘“‘and its newly woven canopy 
is so dense that it conceals from 
view what ruined branches I 
begged to be allowed to spare, 
knowing that they alone will make 
the woodpecker and the tree- 
creeper faithful to the spot,” al- 
though “its trunk must have felt 
the suns and have received the 
rains of a thousand years.” ‘ They 
all laugh at me,” he continues, 
“when I produce my evidence for 
the belief I have not the slightest 
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intention of abandoning, that it 
was under this particular oak 
Alfred held his Witan,”—*“ at the 
Hundred-Tree of Swinbeorh, where 
he made provision for the children 
of his brother Ethelred.” 


“But no one could quarrel with 
me for being arrested by the fitful 
glimpses of the garden I now ob- 
tained through its curving branches, 
and still more by the irregularly 
dotted groups of flowers, both wild 
and cultivated, that grew in full 
beauty under its protecting shade. 
The world contains no fairer sight 
than breadths of bluebells under a 
newly burgeoned forest-tree ; and if 
the tree be nigh to some human 
dwelling and on the fringe of a 
comely garden, the effect is magical 
to the sensitive gaze. Here there 
were groups of bluebells, or wild 
hyacinths rather, blue, pink, and 
white ; here were tufts of the Poet’s 
Narcissus, little colonies of colum- 
bine, white, purple, and yellow; 
here were the yet green spears of 
the daffodil leaves, whose golden 
flowers had passed away: and these 
gay denizens of May seemed to live 
and breathe and have their being 
under the paternal protection of the 
colossal patriarch that stooped over 
them so tenderly.” 


This is winter, alas! but once it 
was spring; and does not the reader 
feel the airs of May, the scent of 
the sweet narcissus, most heavenly 
of flowers, the flood of golden 
daffodils under that ever-verdant 
shade? We do—with a little sense 
of envy on account of another old 
tree we know, a glorious hulk 
of.an old oak, no longer with curv- 
ing boughs to invite the birds or 
protect the flowers, an old hoary 
tower of vegetation, immortal as 
the rock, still covering itself 
with greenest green and brown- 
pink tips of foliage, still taking 


the trouble to bear its crop of 
acorns for an ungrateful world, 
but lopped of branch and shadow 
in a way that would bring a groan 
from Mr Austin’s sympathetic 
bosom. We should like to lead the 
poet (by which we mean not the 
Poet en titre, who has more or less 
usurped the place) to see the Con- 
queror’s Oak, and shed a tribute 
of tears at his neglected feet, down 
to the very roots of which the 
outraged yet patient sap has de- 
scended, clothing them in the 
young foliage which ought to have 
fluttered on great branches between 
us and the sky. Many a pilgrim- 
age have we led to that discrowned 
but proudly uncomplaining mon- 
arch; but we did not know how 
cruelly he had been treated till we 
read Mr Austin’s beautiful account 
of his happier brother. WV.B.— 
Ours is the older brother of the 
two, we are ready to stake our 
honour. 

Is it true that the Maker of the 
Garden is to have the laureate’s 
crown, as people say? We think 
it must be true; and that Her 
most Sacred Majesty, 


“Sitting in a purple shade 
By a bower of roses made,” 


at Frogmore, in the morning, before 
her royal day’s work has begun, 
must have found this book lying 
at her hand, and felt its mingled 
prose and verse to be irresistible. 
It is just the book to lie in the 
embrasure of the window looking 
out upon a garden full of tangled 
sweetness, where lilies have lifted 
their tall heads, and roses blown 
from the beginning of time. 

If it is not from a garden, it is 
from a glen that Shirley’ uplifts a 
voice which, when he pleases, is 
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scarcely less poetical than Mr 
Austin’s. It is about men that 
he professes to tell us, but we do 
not think he is ever more excel- 
lent than when he, too, lightly 
sketches in the surroundings of 
his hermitage, and introduces to 
our ken the creatures that are in 
the woods and the burn, the gay 
and simple-hearted and wise and 
cunning communities which flour- 
ish out of doors, and have no 
lore but that, so varied and so 
wonderful, which nature teaches 
them. “There is only a single 
field,” he says, “between us and 
a great city.” 

“ But our ivy-clad glen is still pop- 
ulous with the shy tenantry of the 
woods, and as I stroll up the avenue 
on my way to the day’s work I hear 
the wildfowl splashing in the burn, 
and bright eyes look at me through 
the leaves. . This green hollow 
between the hills is, as Mr Courthope 
might say, The Paradise of Birds. 
Our wood is hardly so thick and 
tangled as that which enclosed The 
Sleeping Beauty; but within the 
charmed circle all these shy sensitive 
bright-eyed flighty creatures feel that 
they are safe.” 


The water-hens in this secluded 
paradise are as full of character 
and interest as if they had been 
philosophers and historians ten 
times over; and we confess that 
we dwell upon them with even 
more pleasure than upon the 
friends more elevated in the scale 
of being about whom Mr Skelton 
has so many pleasant things to 
say. They are passing or have 
passed away, so many of them, 
who have helped to make the age 
of Victoria illustrious, that the 
heart of the survivor is very soft 
towards their beloved memories ; 
but perhaps we are still so near 
to them that there is a little want 
of perspective, and in view, for 
instance, of such a lovable and 
genial personality as Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, many readers 





will be tempted to look up and 
say, If he were all this, how is it 
that we know so little of him? 
which would be a just remark—as 
also Mr Skelton’s admiration and 
praise is perfectly just. 

The most important of these 
glimpses of notable men is that 
of Froude, of whom we are told 
there is to be no biography, so 
that Mr Skelton’s sketch and the 
extracts of letters by which it 
is accompanied will probably be 
as much as we are likely to 
have for a long time at least. 
That brilliant personage, with all 
his personal fascination, and all 
the curious twists of a mind 
which was not in character any 
more than in power like other 
men’s, is no favourite of ours. 
We think we could show, were 
we so minded, various tokens of 
those failings in respect to truth 
and power of conveying a wrong 
impression, which were as char- 
acteristic of him as his brilliant 
eyes and style, and personal de- 
lightfulness, even in a picture so 
enthusiastic in friendship as that 
of Mr Skelton ; but we refrain, for 
it is not our part to examine and 
elucidate these books, but simply 
to glance at and offer a momentary 
commentary upon them, as on any 
other event of the day. More to our 
mind is the description of Dizzy, 
that curious Asian mystery of a 
man, of whom it is so difficult, at 
least as yet, to attain any distinct 
knowledge. It is not perhaps a 
very great deal that Mr Skelton 
has to tell; but so little has any 
one to tell that this is very inter- 
esting. To hear, by his own report, 
that his old wife and he “danced 
a jig in their bedroom” out of 
pure pleasure with their recep- 
tion in Edinburgh is funny enough. 
But Mr Skelton’s description is 
striking :— 

“With his olive complexion and 
coal black eyes, and the mighty dome 
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of his forehead (no Christian temple 
be sure), he is unlike any living 
creature one ever met. I had never 
seen him in daylight before, and 
daylight accentuates the strangeness. 
The face is more like a mask than 
ever, and the division between him 
and mere mortals more marked. I 
would as soon have thought of sitting 
down at table with Hamlet or Lear, 
or the Wandering Jew. They say, 
and say truly enough, what an actor 
the man is! and yet the ultimate 
impression is of absolute sincerity and 
unreserve. Grant Duff will have it 
that he is an alien. What’s England 
to him or he to England? There is 
just where they are wrong. Whig or 
Radical or Tory don’t matter much 
perhaps: but this mightier Venice, 
this Imperial Republic on which the 
sun never sets—that vision fascinates 
him or I am much mistaken. Eng- 
land is the Israel of his imagination, 
and he will be the Imperial Minister 
before he dies.” 

This was written in 1867, so it 
was fairly prophetic. We quote 
it as a very vivid little character- 
sketch, not blurred in any line by 
too much enthusiasm of friendship, 
which perhaps might be a little 
the case with some other of the 
sketches. The best as well as the 
longest of these apercus is, no 
doubt, that of Mr Froude; but 
then the Looker-on, who pretends 
to no sort of celestial impartiality, 
is free to say that he does not love 
Mr Froude. 

We like the idea of a band of 
friends standing by each other in 
life, loyally vouching for each 
other to the last; the survivor, 
who has won his survivorship by 
the fact, among other things, that 
he was too young to begin with 
for such a confraternity, telling 
with a warmth which has some- 
thing to do with that fact, their 
glories and excellences. It is a 
pretty variety upon the other way 
of presenting a man’s worst aspect 
to the cynical world, as soon as he 
has gone out of it, with the pre- 
tence that he can only gain by 
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the truth —i.e., the process by 
which an occasional angry mood 
is made to appear the constant 
characteristic of a life. But Mr 
Skelton is one of the men of 
whom it is good to be the friend. 
He sees the noble more keenly 
than the ignoble, and throws a gla- 
mour around him from his friendly 
eyes which adds to the stature, 
and glorifies the vision: may we 
say perhaps a little too much for 
the sober standard of the living 
day, especially in his references 
to friends who still survive. Of 
Mrs Oliphant, for instance, about 
whom, without any special reason 
for it, a good deal is said, we can- 
not but feel that it is a sort of 
official position she has, as the one 
novelist among a certain group of 
well-remembered figures, which has 
gained her so much pleasant men- 
tion—with the sentiment that after 
all one’s own neighbour, though a 
poor thing, sir, is nevertheless one’s 
own. 

Shirley has had his adventures in 
his day, though we find him early 
in the happy position of entertain- 
ing and being entertained by the 
best men of his time. He made the 
warlike début, familiar to so many 
Scotch periodical writers, in the 
pages of a wild quixotic newspaper, 
instituted, with much courage but 
less capital, for the laudable pur- 
pose of driving out the Whigs 
from Edinburgh; the programme 
of which was that the lion should 
lie down with the lamb, and Tory 
and Radical embrace each other ; 
and “every paradox, theory, and 
superstition” be preached freely, 
so long as that common enemy was 
shut out. “To Shirley, the de- 
partment entitled ‘Things in Gen- 
eral’ was intrusted, and in the 
audacity of one-and-twenty he hit 
so hard all round that more than 
once the coach threatened to upset.” 
When he came to defend “ bribery 
and corruption on the ground that 
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if the franchise were an inalienable 
right, a man was entitled to do 
what he liked with his own,” this 
strain of fine satirical hyperbole 
proved too much for the paper and 
its editor. Then the wild-eyed 
youth flew off from his native 
heath to the heterodox band of 
Fraser, once the rival en titre, if 
never very much in reality, of this 
present ‘Maga,’ where many wild 
doctrines were broached and abun- 
dance of extravagant talk poured 
forth upon the world, including, 
let us do the opposition establish- 
ment justice, the wonderful fool- 
ing and noble eloquence of the 
“Philosophy of Clothes.” Many 
other good things had Fraser: we 
would not do an honest foe, especi- 
ally one whose sober age was all 
friendship and amity, the slightest 
wrong. ‘This, however, will ac- 
count for any little divergencies 
from the most perfect standard in 
the case of young Shirley, who, had 
he been better advised, would natu- 
rally have kept all his plums for 
his own native cake, and not wasted 
them upon the pock-pudding of 
the Southron—a_ lesson, how- 
ever, which maturity has taught. 
It is curious to inquire why in 
Scotland we all begin fighting, as 
if by instinct and some ante-natal 
tendency. The ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view’ meant nothing if not revolt 
and slaughter of everybody all 
around, ‘Maga’ came into the 
world brandishing a shining blade, 
and leaving traces of bloodshed 
whenever she walked abroad ; and 
Mr Skelton’s newspaper, as he 
tells us, carried out the national 
tradition and hit so hard as nearly 
to upset the coach. And yet what 
a douce and canny people we are, 
how serious, how unapt to commit 
ourselves !—or so at least outsiders 
say. 

There are now a great many 
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people about the world who begin 
to think that they have heard 
almost too much of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. The Looker-on is al- 
most ashamed to say it: his heart 
tugs at his judgment and thumps 
it with the sudden strong beat of 
remorse ; but it is true. We have 
read the sentiment on many faces ; 
we have heard it in many tones. 
We like the idea, as we have just 
said, of a band of friends—but 
the band must not be too large or 
too exuberant in speech. And we 
have heard so much of him, a man 
whom everybody liked and many 
loved, and whom, alas! many more 
were fain to brag that they knew, 
and prone to drag themselves into 
notice by his coat-tails. And the 
result is a certain instinctive re- 
treat and pause now before the 
sight of his name. But it cannot 
be said that Mr Colvin was other- 
wise than well advised in publish- 
ing the unconsidered wildness of 
these letters, the curious record of a 
strange life, the trivial details even, 
which are mingled with so many 
fine thoughts.! It is not a book to 
read through at a sitting, yet it is 
evidently a perfect transcript of a 
life strange in all its circumstances, 
yet so completely genuine as not 
to be strange at all in its vivid, 
familiar, easy picture of the life so 
suddenly interrupted. Glancing 
into this book is like opening the 
door and looking in upon the life. 
The record is sometimes hasty, 
bare, and prosaic, almost flippant. 
There is no particular reason in 
heaven or earth why this, for in- 
stance, should be printed :— 


“For near a fortnight I did not go 
beyond the verandah : then I found 


my rush of work run out, and went 
down for the night to Apia; put in 
Sunday afternoon with our consul, a 
‘nice young man,’ dined with my 


friend H. J. Moors in the evening, 
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went to church no less, at the white 
and half-white church. I had never 
been before, and was much interested : 
the woman I sat next looked a full- 
blooded native, and it was in the 
prettiest and readiest English that 
she sang the hymns; back to Moors’, 
where we yarned of the islands, being 
both wide wanderers, till bed-time ; 
bed, sleep, breakfast, horse saddled ; 
round to the mission to get Mr Clarke 
to be my interpreter; over with him 
to the King’s, whom I have not called 
upon since my return; received by 
that mild old gentleman ; had some 
interesting talk with him about 
Samoan superstitions and my land, 
the scene of a great battle in his 
youth; back with Clarke to the 
mission ; had a bit of lunch, and con- 
sulted over a queer bit of missionary 
policy just arisen; then off up the 
hill.” 


There was nothing to be gained 
by publishing this, and many other 
pages of the same kind; but then 
mixed up and indivisible from 
them is the following, and much 
more of the same kind. One mid- 
day at home he was indisposed for 
work, or had finished a chapter, 
and out he goes, though with a 
knife which hurts his hand, to 
work at a road which he is making 
single-handed. 


“T want it to burst on the public 
complete. Hence with devilish in- 
genuity I begin it at different places ; 
so that if you stumble on one section 
you may not even then suspect the 
fulness of my labours. 

“ A strange business it was, and in- 
finitely solitary. Away above, the 
sun was in the high tree-tops; the 
lianas noosed and tried to hang me ; 
the saplings struggled and came up 
with that sob of death one gets to 
know so well; great soft sappy trees 
fell at a lick of the cutlass, little 
tough switches laughed at and dared 
my best endeavours. Soon toiling 
down in that pit of verdure I heard 
blows on the far side, and then laugh- 
ter. I confess a chill settled on my 
heart. Being so dead alone in a 
— where by rights nobody should 

beyond me, I was aware, upon in- 
terrogation, if those blows had drawn 
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nearer I should (of course quite un- 
affectedly) have executed a strategic 
movement to the rear. And only the 
other day I was lamenting my in- 
sensibility to superstition! Am I 
beginning to be sucked in? Shall 
I become a midnight twitterer like 
my neighbours? At times I thought 
the blows were echoes; at times I 
thought the laughter was from birds : 
for our birds are strangely human in 
their calls. . . . My long silent con- 
tests in the forest have had a strange 
effect on me. The unconcealed vital- 
ity of these vegetables, their exuberant 
numbers and strength, the attempts— 
I can use no other word—of lianas to 
enwrap and capture the intruder, the 
awful silence, the knowledge that 
all my efforts are only, like the per- 
formance of an actor, the thing of a 
moment, and the wood will silently 
and slowly heal them up with fresh 
effervescence ; the cunning sense of 
tiutui (sensitive plant), suffering itself 
to be touched with wind - swayed 
grasses and not minding, but let the 
grass be moved by a man and it shuts 


‘up: the whole silent battle, murder, 


and slow death of the contending 
forest—weigh upon the imagination.” 


And here is a sketch of that 
sensitive plant which he hates, 
“our deadliest enemy,” which “a 
fool brought into this island in a 
pot, and used to lecture and senti- 
mentalise over the tender thing.” 


“The tender thing has now taken 
charge of this island, and men fight 
it with torn hands for bread and life. 
A singular insidious thing, shrinking 
and biting like a weasel, clutching by 
its roots as a limpet clutches to a rock. 
Tiutui is a truly strange beast, and 
gives food for thought. I am nearly 
sure—I cannot yet be quite, I mean to 
experiment when I am less on the 
hot chase of the beast—that even at 
the moment he shrivels up his leaves, 
he strikes his prickles downward so 
as to catch the uprooting finger ; in- 
stinctive, say the gabies: but so is 
man’s impulse to strike out. One 
thing that takes and holds me is to 
see the strange variation in the pro- 

agation of alarm among these rooted 

easts. At times it spreads to a 
radius (I speak by the guess of the 
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eye) of five or six inches; at times 
only one individual plant appears 
frightened at a time. We tried how 
long it took one to recover: ’tis a 
sanguine creature: it is all abroad 
again before two minutes. It is odd 
how difficult it is in this world to be 
armed. The double armour of this 
plant betrays it. In a thick tuft 
where the leaves disappear I thrust 
in my hand, and the bite of the thorns 
betrays the topmost stem. In the 
open again, and when I hesitate if 
it be clover, a touch on the leaves, 
and its fine sense and retractile action 
betrays its identity at once. Yet it 
has one gift incomparable. Rome 
had virtue and knowledge: Rome 
perished. The sensitive plant has 
indigestible seeds, so they say—and 
it will flourish for ever.” 


Thus the man of genius babbles, 
sometimes grave and sometimes 
gay, his monologue varied from 
heavenly things to things terres- 
trial, often merry among his 
“boys,” ‘‘bossing the labourers,” 
putting every one of them into an 
acute small picture of the finest 
touches of character, sometimes 
stern and angry awx prises with 
that determined nature which 
resists all his endeavours, and 
would swallow him as it swallows 
a stone, and moss him over, and 
bind him down, if he did not set 
his teeth and fight with every 
faculty that God has given him. 
The tale*is often trivial, often 
solemn ; but there is the interest 
of abounding, exulting, conquering 
life in every tone. It is such a 
spectacle as cannot but attract 
the attention even of the careless. 
We watch his struggles, and the 
angry plant, the ‘rooted beast,” 
that fights him tooth and nail, not 
without bloodshed, and hold our 
breath. The man wins, but only 
by the sweat of his brow, and 
all the passion of his soul. Does 
he win? Never was there a 


problem in which a deeper ques- 
tion was 


Was he 


involved ! 
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better fighting thus, with his teeth 
set, against the forces of nature, 
or fighting in another way, with 
endless patience and cheerfulness 
and vigour, those other secret 
forces that sap the life unseen? 
It was as if the doom had gone 
forth, the sentence had been given ; 
and if he escaped one class of pur- 
suers, another in ambush waited 
for him grimly till he should reach 
the point at which their hidden 
band lay under covert. This is 
how, when the hour approached, 
that which was mortal in him 
began to groan, being burdened, 
and to divine the enemy who was 
on his track. It is the last letter 
of the series :— 


“T know I am at a climacteric for 
all men who live by their wits, so I 
do not despair. But the truth is, I 
am pretty nearly useless at literature, 
and I will ask you to spare St Ives 
when it goes to you: it is a sort of 
Count Robert of Paris. No toil has 
been spared on the ungrateful canvas ; 
and it will not come together, and I 
must live and my family. Were it 
not for my health, which made it im- 
possible, I could not find it in my 
heart to forgive myself that I did not 
stick to an honest commonplace trade 
when I was young, which might have 
now supported me during these ill 
years. But do not suppose me to be 
down in anything else ; only for the 
nonce my skill deserts me, such as it 
is, or was. It was a very little dose 
of inspiration, and a pretty little 
trick of style, long, long lost, im- 
proved by the most heroic industry. 
So far I have managed to please the 
journalists. But 1 am a fictitious 
article, and have long known it. I 
am read by journalists, by my fellow- 
novelists, and by boys: with these 
incipit et explicit my vogue. I do not 
think it is possible to have fewer 
illusions than I. I sometimes wish 
I had more. They are amusing. 
But I cannot take myself seriously 
as an artist; the limitations are so 
obvious, I did take myself seriously 
as a workman of old, but my position 
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has fallen off. I am now an idler 
and cumberer of the ground. . . 
“T am in my place once more and 
very much inclined for a chat. The 
exact subject I do not know. It will 
be bitter at least, and that is strange, 
for my attitude is essentially not 
bitter ; but I have come into these 
days when a man sees above all the 
seamy side, and I have dwelt some 
time in a small place, where he has 
an opportunity of reading little mo- 
tives that he would miss in the great 
world, and indeed to-day I am almost 
inclined to call the world an error. 
Because? Because I have not 
drugged myself with successful work, 
and there are all kinds of trifies buz- 
zing in my ears, unfriendly trifles from 
the least tothe—well, to the pretty Big. 
All these that touch me are Pretty 
Big ; and yet none touch me in the 
least, if rightly looked at, except the 
one eternal burden to go on making 
an income. If I could find a place 
where I could lie down and give up for 
(say) two years and allow the sainted 
public to support me—if it were a 
lunatic asylum, wouldn’t I go just! 
But we can’t have both extremes at 
once, worse luck! I should like to 
put my savings into a proprietarian 
investment and retire in the mean- 
while into a communistic retreat, 
which is double dealing. But you 
men with salaries, don’t know how a 
family weighs on a fellow’s mind.” 


These were the clouds that 
surged across his mind as he 
went on to that unsuspected 
place where the assassins were 
lurking. He had no fear of them 
nor suspicion, but his mind was 
in a cheerful despair, with a sense 
of coming to an end. Not long 
after his steps reached the fatal 
covert. Here is the record :— 


“On the last day of his life he 
was seen gazing long and wistfully 
at the mountain summit which he 
had chosen to be his burial - place. 
Towards the evening he was talking 
gaily to his wife, and trying to re- 
assure her under the sense of coming 
calamity which oppressed her, when 
the sudden rupture of a blood-vessel 
in the brain laid him, almost in a 
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moment, unconscious at her feet ; and 
before two hours were over, he had 
passed away.” 


Happy poet, blessed dreamer ! 
without a touch or a thought of 
man’s mortality. The stab in the 
dark was so effectual, dealt by 
Him who had the right, that he 
never knew—but wondered over 
it no doubt, and understood the 
mystery as soon as he got There. 

For there is a very wonderful 
and startling postscript to this 
story of life and death, one which 
for the present we have to take on 
Mr Sidney Colvin’s word, though 
without a doubt of its perfect good 
faith :— 


“It was not in vain,” he says, 
“that his islanders called him Tusi- 
tala. Teller of tales he had been 
first and foremost from his child- 
hood ; seer into the hearts and fates 
of men and women he was growing 
to be more and more. The time was 
now ripe, had only the strength 
sufficed, for his career as creative 
writer to enter upon a new and 
ampler phase. The fragment on 
which he wrought during the last 
month of his life gives to my mind 
(as it gave to his own) for the first 
time the full measure of his powers ; 
and if in the literature of romance 
there is to be found work more mas- 
terly, of more piercing human insight, 
or more concentrated imaginative 
vision and beauty, I do not know it.” 


What then? was this the con- 
clusive cheat of awful, yet also 
spiteful, envious, and horrible fate ? 
Let who will think so, there is a 
way more plain, more honest, we 
think far more reasonable, con- 
taining in it all consolation, as 
well as that pledge of fulfilment 
andaccomplishment for whichevery 
human soul longs, yet rarely at- 
tains. The accomplishment per- 
haps was too much for him, for 
earth: he had to be called in a 
hurry, that ever-cheerful workman, 
who had never ceased to put his 
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talent to usury as best he could— 
recalled, let us rather say, in haste, 
to get it out, in the true atmos- 
phere where all things noble come to 
their full development, and where 
perfection is possible. The thorns 
might have caught it and torn it, 
and nature, so sternly set to test 
the courage and the heart by every 
hindrance, have strangled with a 
fierce but flowery climber, or en- 
tangled in an angry thicket, the 
child of heaven,—Up with him in 
haste, to utter the perfect word 
in the land to which perfection 
belongs ! 

The Looker-on has many foolish 
things to note and record, It is 
perhaps his ré/e to deal with lighter 
subjects ; yet he cannot but see 
here and there another kind of 
scene. And account for them !— 
how, if not this way? The book 
of these letters is the last record 
of an ending life—there is no 
token of ending in it. That soul 
had no mind to end, whoever 
might: it had no movement to- 
wards a conclusion. Sick was it 
not, nor sore, nor failing. What- 
ever annoyance there had been in 
temporary failure, that sensation 
had disappeared in the new spring 
of energy and grace in which he 
had begun to mark “ the full meas- 
ure of his power.” The machinery 
of the body went out of order 
somehow, being always of frail 
construction, and the outer life 
stopped, like a watch with a broken 
mainspring. But the soul was 
never of frail constitution: it was 
not out of order, but living, active, 
gay. It is seldom one finds such 
an object-lesson, written, we say 
with reverence, by the very hand 
of God. If that broken blood-vessel 
destroyed the brilliant, audacious, 
playful spirit which had never 
veiled its courage for any pain or 
suffering, why, then, everything 
we have ever believed or hoped in, 
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or got word of, whether by divine 
or human means, must be untrue. 
Such knowledge is too high for us ; 
yet we have seldom been more 
deeply moved than by this picture, 
and the keen swift edge of convic- 
tion and certainty that is in it. 
There are many things in St Paul’s 
writings in which he describes what 
he believes and bids us do likewise: 
but there is one in which, with all 
the intense meaning of the words, 
he says WE KNOW. 

To leave this too serious strain, 
however, here is a little book— 
there are nothing but little books 
nowadays, as we have elsewhere 
moaned—of the lightest fantastic 
humour, touched here and there 
with the gravest edge of thought, 
the musing and the mystery of 
things. It is not perhaps an en- 
tirely new idea to bring an angel 
down out of the infinite, into the 
confusing limitations of human 
beliefs and affairs. One of our 
earliest recollections is Miss Jane 
Taylor’s story, delightful to our 
childish ear, though saddened by 
the too evangelical (what a mis- 
nomer! but we use it as the sym- 
bol of a sect) gloom of the conclu- 
sion, “ How it Strikes a Stranger” 
—in which a delightful stray from 
heaven, after various pleasant wan- 
derings over earth and its concerns, 
catches sight of a churchyard, and 
thereupon gives himself up to the 
study of that somewhat unlovely 
science, how to die. But the Angel 
of Mr Wells is not evangelical (in 
that sense of the word) at all. We 
do not know where the beautiful 
creature comes from—not from the 
heavens certainly, according to our 
idea of them,—from some super- 
nal place where there is noth- 
ing solemn or awe-inspiring, but 
only innocence and happiness—and 
where, a remarkable but ingratiat- 
ing feature of so perfect a place, 
good English is spoken, with quite 
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idiomatic freedom and not even an 
accent. The vicar of the parish 
in which he is first seen, being an 
ornithologist, shoots, and hits in 
the wing and brings to earth, this 
radiant being ; and when he has got 
him, is more seriously bewildered 
how to dispose of him than even 
the captor of the strangest bird of 
heaven ever was before. For no- 
body will believe that he is an 
angel. The doctor recognises the 
extraordinary malformation—one 
of the freaks of nature which it is 
so difficult to account for—which 
has taken the form of wings. The 
curate will not hear a word of 
him in that capacity. The ladies 
who catch a glimpse of him in his 
heavenly robes, before he and his 
wings are packed into the vicar’s 
coat, flee from him as an improper 
female ; the villagers pelt him with 
nuts and throw hot water over him. 
He plays the most heavenly music 
on the violin, but does not know 
what written music means, which 
ruins him in the estimation of the 
higher classes. What is to be done 
with him? The poor good vicar 
and the wondering visitor from the 
skies fall into the bewilderment of 
despair. The pity, and we think 
the mistake of it, is that there is 
really no one except the vicar and 
the poor little maid-servant, who 
falls foolishly in love with the 
kind, beautiful, young gentleman 
—who has either comprehension or 
sympathy for the Angel, which 
even in a hard material village, 
scarcely could have been the case: 
but probably this simplifies the 
tale and makes its unwinding 
less difficult. It is a curious 
sign of the times that there is 
no religious touch of any kind in 
the book. God, we think, is not 
even suggested, nor any of those 
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celestial occupations or surround- 
ings with which we are accustomed 
to associate the idea. The Angel is 
a glorious creature, without guile, 
but we have no indication that he 
knows any secrets of the spheres. 
He is pure fantasy, a thing of air, 
piteous as his bright wings lose 
their colour and droop and dwindle, 
and as his guileless spirit is driven 
against the walls of earth, and feels 
itself shut in on every side. But 
the fancy is as beautiful as it is 
fantastic—gay and light and radi- 
ant, full of humour and amusing 
ingenuity—and the mystery and 
pathos of the conclusion is well 
managed, which was much more 
than was to be hoped for: for 
every one will allow that though 
it may be within the reach of a 
pleasant fancy to get an angel 
beguiled down to earth, it is a 
very much more difficult thing— 
almost impossible with any show 
of verisimilitude, or by any artifice 
that will not be too glaringly in- 
complete — to get him off the 
scene. 

Angels, however, are unusual 
visitors, few and far between, and 
we must not be too exacting in our 
requirements in respect to them. 
Mr Wells’ little book! is of no lofty 
or serious spirit, though the won- 
derful hero touches some springs 
of graver thought when misfortune 
comes. But we think he should 
on the whole have had a better 
reception in that village. To 
think the worst of our fellow-crea- 
tures is almost always justifiable 
by proof, and perhaps the pessi- 
mist is less often out in his facts 
than is the optimist. Still he is 
no more infallible than the other, 
which, despite all contradictions, 
remains in our opinion the better 
way. 
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No “affairs ” in the world can be 
deemed “ foreign” to the scattered 
but ubiquitous British empire, 
whose very nucleus is so placed 
that the mere feeding of the people 
depends on the political balance 
of the globe. The world is bound 
to us and we to the world in a 
network of arteries through which 
our very life-blood flows. Our 
strategists tell us—and may they 
never cease their monitions—that 
we are liable to the twin calamities 
of having our food-supply and our 
means of purchasing it simul- 
taneously cut off. To provide 
against these dangers, we keep up 
a formidable navy as an elementary 
necessity. Thanks to tradition 
and incessant reiteration, this 
cardinal article of faith has 
touched the intelligence of our 
people, and every Government 
now knows that the nation will 
not for very long tolerate the 
neglect of the means of securing 
the freedom of its ocean-trade. 

Naval supremacy, as the bed- 
rock of our foreign policy, can 
never, indeed, vary. But there is 
something amiss with us if we 
have too frequently to expose it 
to view. It betrays bad manage- 
ment if the schoolmaster is always 
exhibiting his birch ; and we as a 
nation display great poverty of re- 
source if we cannot discuss the 
questions which necessarily arise 
in the world without incontinent- 
ly falling back on fundamentals. 
There should be some moderating 
medium between us and the ultima 
ratio, Having gold in the bank, 
our credit ought to be good enough 
to enable us to transact our daily 
business without laying the hard 
coin on the table. 

The truth is, that of “policy” 
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we as a people, and even as a 
State, have but a crude conception, 
and we easily lose our way in the 
mazes of the balance of power. 
In the regions of what is called 
diplomacy rival Powers have gen- 
erally the advantage of us, beating 
us in detail, because they are for 
the most part able to take at 
choice one point at a time, whereas 
we have to face a dozen ways at 
once. Again, matters which are 
to the British people almost affairs 
of life and death, are, by com- 
parison, but recreation to other 
Powers; and therein lies a per- 
manent source of weakness, which 
has been conspicuous for a hundred 
years. Having to weigh the im- 
portant against the unimportant, 
we are too ready to secure the 
first by sacrificing the second. 
The world trades on our known 
habit of surrender in details; 
which was so well described by 
Mr Goschen a few years ago as 
our “squeezability.” By incessant 
nibbling at the fringe our enemies 
make in the aggregate great en- 
croachments on our imperial in- 
tegrity. 

But such elements of known 
and unavoidable weakness ought 
in reason to be balanced by our 
putting our best political force 
into the department of Foreign 
Affairs. There was, indeed, a 
time when this was done, and 
British diplomacy was a_ real 
power. Are we living on the 
tradition of those older times, or 
is even the tradition fading? 
Avoiding invidious comparisons 
either of men or parties, it is yet 
impossible to escape the general 
conclusion that in the diplomatic 
field we are, as a rule, overmatched 
by our national rivals. The pro- 
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fession, no doubt, occasionally 
brings out and occasionally takes 
in a man of mark; but where are 
the successors of our Dufferins, 
Cromers, or Whites? The service 
clearly does not produce them. 
Confessedly the Foreign Office 
has not at the present moment 
a man capable of representing our 
interests in the Far East; while 
yet the system is so hidebound as 
to be apparently unable to admit 
the services of tried statesmen who 
have been trained in the best of 
all schools, India—the school best 
fitted to prepare men for the Far- 
ther East. When not acted on by 
some vitalising energy, the Foreign 
Office is but a machine which turns 
out articles of regulation pattern, 
and, like a good old clock, chimes 
out its K.C.B.’s with the regular- 
ity of the seasons. But the world 
is moving, and if our diplomatic 
forces are only marking time, they 
must assuredly be “left.” 

Not only the world at large, 
but our own national life, has so 
grown since the beginning of this 
century that those departments 
which, not participating in that 
movement, have got out of touch 
with the new life, are like a suit 
of clothes which has been out- 
grown, and cannot be donned 
without rending the seams. The 
“button” theory of diplomacy, so 
pleasantly expounded the other 
day by a veteran in the craft, is 
no doubt appropriate enough to a 
certain crystallised state of inter- 
national society in which inter- 
course has become mellowed into 
a kind of afternoon tea. When 
sowing and reaping are the prin- 
cipal functions of life, the rela- 
tions between country neighbours 
adjust themselves easily under the 
tacit sanctions of common law. 
But when new continents are dis- 
covered, or great upheavals de- 
range the very watersheds, new 
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capacities are called into requisi- 
tion. Tradition then becomes an 
incumbrance ; originality is the 
quality in demand. 

In the political cosmos such con- 
vulsions have actually taken place, 
and the “button” diplomacy has 
of course proved itself inadequate 
to cope with, or even to compre- 
hend, the new conditions. Indeed, 
to ride Sir Edward Malet’s meta- 
phor a little further, while we are 
contemplating with satisfaction the 
neat array of brass buttons on 
our coat, our rivals are stripping 
theirs off, and tucking up their 
shirt-sleeves into the bargain. But 
our diplomacy makes no provision 
for the pioneer. 

Neither the English nor any 
other people can possibly under- 
stand the springs and motives of 
foreign affairs, at least until they 
have become dried specimens — 
that is to say, matters of historical 
exposition. It is the prerogative 
of skilled and trained men to rec- 
ognise history in the egg, and to 
control the flow of events, when 
as yet there is a scarce audible 
trickling at the source. And so 
long as Governments act out their 
responsibility, as the Russian and 
German Governments, for example, 
do, and as our own formerly did, 
and will, we hope, do again, the 
Foreign Office machinery, being 
directed by thinking minds, works 
efficiently. But the successive 
changes which have transformed 
the British from an aristocratic to 
a democratic Government seem to 
have deprived the Foreign Office 
of its natural inspiration. The de- 
partment consequently presents at 
times the appearance of a limb 
from which the blood-supply has 
been cut off, but which is subject 
to violent galvanic action. 

It is from the nature of the case 
impossible to test Sir E. Malet’s 
estimate of the value of the ser- 
3P 
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vice, of which he is such an orna- 
ment, in warding off danger :— 


‘* What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted ; ” 


and until our Greville appears we 
can only in our ignorance give 
liberally the benefit of the doubt 
to the preventive services, Their 
failures are unfortunately conspic- 
uous enough ; and if we range the 
Crimean war and some others 
under this, the cup of our diplo- 
matic iniquity will be sufficiently 
full. Besides, in many other 
cases where the calamity of war 
has not ensued, national inter- 
ests have again and again been 
surrendered through the J/dches 
of our self-existent diplomacy. 
During the late Administration 
the paralysis of the department 
of Foreign Affairs, as well as the 
causes of it, were sadly exposed 
to the world. Two years ago, 
Siam, for example, and our inter- 
ests generally in the trans-Bur- 
man regions, were surrendered to 
France for the avowed and only 
avowable reason that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had no man- 
date to defend them. So it comes 
to this, that the shepherd and his 
dog have no mandate to keep the 
wolf from the fold! They must 
wait till the flock has been ravaged 
before the mandate can issue. In 
Armenia, on the other hand, where 
our interest was humanitarian or 
constructive, whence unbiassed in- 
formation was not forthcoming, 
where the dangers of complication 
were frightful, the Foreign Office 
rushed in, boldly if blindly, with 
its firebrand among the powder- 
barrels. Why? Because it had a 
mandate. From whom, our readers 
can no doubt guess, and they will 
pity Lord Rosebery, a man much 
sinned against. 

The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. These general reflec- 


tions on the present condition of 
our Foreign representation are 
naturally suggested by the exhibi- 
tion it has been making of itself 
during the past two or three years, 
We refer more particularly and 
more confidently to its collapse in 
the affairs of the Far East, which 
have reached a definite point 
whence a retrospect may be taken 
without immature speculation on 
open questions. It is rare, indeed, 
that in international affairs cause 
follows effect so closely as to admit 
of a simultaneous view of both; 
and deplorable as the upshot has 
been, it would be a pity that such 
an object-lesson should be allowed 
to pass unimproved. 

When we consider how diamet- 
rically the East differs from the 
West, we need not wonder that 
the scheme of diplomacy evolved 
by the intercourse of Ohristian 
Europe should be utterly unsuited 
for any oriental field whatsoever. 
Training in European capitals, one 
would suppose, must be, so far as 
it goes, a positive disqualification 
for, say, Constantinople. The 
square man may do well in his 
round hole, but he must always be 
a misfit. But if the accepted rules 
of European intercourse be out of 


harmony with the middle East, 
how completely incongruous must 
it be in the Farther East! The 


recent failure of our diplomacy in 
China is no new thing, but the 
exposure of what has been going 
on for over thirty years. And it 
would have gone on with the same 
vacuity of result for another thirty, 
if not interrupted by external 
commotion. Yet the system has 
not prevented the rise here and 
there of a man of whom his coun- 
trymen might be proud. No sys- 
tem can wholly suppress genius. 
The “man” pre-eminently of our 
Far Eastern records is Sir Harry 
Parkes—no Foreign Office gradu- 
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ate he—who played so essential a 
part in the creation of the empire 
of Japan that Japanese statesmen 
frankly admit that without him 
their national revolution could not 
have been accomplished. But even 
were another Parkes to arise in our 
day, he would be powerless ; for his 
method was to act first and report 
afterwards, a procedure now ren- 
dered impossible by the telegraph. 

Our diplomacy in China was 
doomed to failure from the time 
it was seen to be based on fiction 
instead of fact. It was a lever 
without a fulcrum. It had no 
resilient substance on which to 
operate. Dealing with the Tsungli 
Yamén was described many years 
ago by the American Minister, 
Mr Russell Young, as fighting 
with a feather-bed. Lord Elgin 
himself, the author of our Peking 
representation, declared the Gov- 
ernment of China “yielded nothing 
to reason, but everything to fear.” 
Though this naked fact has been re- 
iterated, after long experience, by 
successive Ministers to China, not- 
ably by Sir Rutherford Alcock, yet 
our plan of diplomacy, founded 
on the opposite hypothesis, con- 
tinued undisturbed by facts. The 
error was as fundamental as if a 
ship’s compass pointed east when 
it should point north. Start- 
ing on a false course, every step 
of our progress in China has taken 
us farther astray. Every light 
followed has been an ignis fatwus, 
and such sporadic momentary at- 
tempts as have been made to break 
away from the thraldom of the 
false have been the spontaneous 
acts of individuals, only possible 
in pre-telegraphic days. China 
was received into the “comity of 
nations” ; but while honours were 
lavished on her envoys in Europe, 
the Queen’s Ministers in China 
were begging in vain for the 
privilege of seeing the face of the 
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sovereign! Why, it is not yet 
three years since the British Minis- 
ter, presumably under orders from 
home, broke with his colleagues 
and disowned the compact of his 
predecessor by accepting a quast- 
surreptitious audience of Chinese 
Majesty under conditions deemed 
derogatory by the corps diploma- 
tique,—that same Majesty which 
to-day has no alternative but to 
obey the nod of Russia. How 
rapidly does the whirligig of time 
sometimes bring its revenges! For 
it so happened that that act of 
alleged disloyalty to colleagues 
was specially resented by the rep- 
resentative of Russia, and was, 
in fact, the beginning of the 
estrangement between the two 
legations, which has been so effi- 
cient a factor in the ruin of 
British prestige. 

Having accredited a diplomatist 
to a Court where there was no 
diplomacy, we were forced to fill 
the vacuum with shams and sub- 
stitutes,—as the man who lets go 
his faith in heaven becomes the 
prey of every charlatan. For 
thirty years the British Govern- 
ment has listened only to those 
who were interested in misleading, 
and who, being interested, took 
pains to gain their ends. It dis- 
believed those who had no interest 
except plain dealing with plain 
facts, but who, finding truth un- 
welcome, kept silence. This is no 
paradox. The best of our repre- 
sentatives in China have chafed 
grievously under the yoke of the 
quack. Similar experience has no 
doubt been made with other parts 
of the world. Perhaps, indeed, it 
is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. Our present relations with 
another interesting country in the 
Far East are not above suspicion 
of the like taint, and the result 
can only be, as with China, pre- 
judicial to both parties. 
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To do her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment justice, however, they really 
had a policy in China. It was to 
safeguard one of our good markets, 
and to make friends of that em- 
pire with a view to eventualities— 
a good, sound, far-reaching policy. 
Unfortunately, however, the Gov- 
ernment did not inform itself as 
to what was meant or implied by 
friendship with China, and were 
unhappy in their methods of pur- 
suing it. Starting with the false 
assumption that China was a for- 
midable Power, an assumption 
negatived by our own experience 
as well as by information con- 
tinuously supplied both by official 
and confidential agents, her Ma- 
jesty’s Government followed a 
course of conciliation which neces- 
sarily defeated its own ends. 
Everything was conceded to China, 
nothing taken in return. Chinese 
officials were permitted to invade 
our treaty rights almost at will. 
Without dwelling on the larger 
international transactions, such as 
the Burma and Thibet surrenders, 
our ordinary commercial rights con- 
ferred by treaty were disallowed 
by the Ohinese, whenever it suited 
them, with scarcely a murmur of 
remonstrance on our part. Two 
instances will suffice to illustrate 
this. 

By the Chefoo Convention of 
1876 the important trade mart 
Chung - King in Western China 
was opened, and access to it au- 
thorised by means of steamers on 
the Upper Yangtze. An English 
company built a steamer expressly 
to ascend that river, but man- 
darin difficulties were thrown in 
her way, and correspondence en- 
sued, with the inevitable result 
that Great Britain was bamboozled 
into virtually relinquishing the 
privilege. So completely, indeed, 
that a well-informed English 
writer lately announced to the 


world that the port of Chung- 
King has been opened by Japan 
by her new treaty with China,— 
what Great Britain had done be- 
ing as completely ignored as the 
legend on a tombstone overgrown 
with moss! 

Another instance of our Govern- 
ment giving away the rights of 
our countrymen is of more recent 
occurrence. Under the treaty of 
1858 every article of merchandise 
could be imported into China ex- 
cept war material. Among other 
things, machinery of all kinds had 
been regularly imported for fifty 
years for the operations of docks, 
shipbuilding-yards, and other in- 
dustries. But there came a time 
when certain Chinese officials were 
persuaded that they could make 
money for themselves by spinning 
and weaving cotton, and there- 
upon they made the preposterous 
demand that the importation of 
such machinery by competing for- 
eigners should be prohibited, on 
the ground that machinery was 
not specified in the treaty. It is 
well known that the Chinese off- 
cials who tried this on were laugh- 
ing in their sleeves—that Li Hung- 
chang, to whom it was referred, 
wondered how long England would 
put up with this Chinese preten- 
sion. England did, in fact, put 
up with it altogether; and here 
again we had to wait for Japan to 
pull us out of the mire. Now we 
may import machinery, not in our 
own right, but indirectly under 
the wgis of the Japanese treaty. 

These are but typical examples 
of the price we have been paying 
for the goodwill of the Chinese. 
And surely it does not need ex- 
perience of Orientals to perceive 
that we were actually cutting the 
ground from under our own feet, 
earning not the respect but the 
contempt of China, and depreciat- 
ing our potential value as an ally. 


—— 
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Of the consular officials who were 
made the instruments of this phil- 
andering policy, those who had a 
conscience for the national interest 
were in despair at the gratuitous 
Sinophilism of the Government, 
while those who were otherwise 
minded found an easy road to suc- 
cess in cooing over their inane 
work in the tone which is so dear 
to the permanent official. As for 
the Minister, under the existing 
régime China is to him but a step- 
ping-stone in his journey heaven- 
ward, to be left and forgotten as 
quickly as may be. 

The goal of the Government 
policy was never defined ; but the 
idea had been set afloat that China 
and India, having, as it was 
argued, a common enemy, were 
natural allies. The idea itself was 
not irrational ; but the Government 
never carried it beyond the nebu- 
lous stage. Between the concep- 
tion and the realisation there was 
an immense chasm to be filled up, 
to which the Government contrib- 
uted but a few spadefuls of earth, 
—such, for instance, as lending offi- 
cers to the Chinese navy, and the 
occupation and subsequent surren- 
der, to China, of Port Hamilton. 

Neither had the Chinese, on 
their part, any clear intelligence 
on the subject, though they had a 
vague passive comprehension of 
the community of interest, and 
had a certain leaning towards 
England, if not as their natural 
protector, at least as the neighbour 
from whom they had least to fear. 

Our high policy in Far Asia 
may thus be reduced to one article 
—to maintain China, including 
Korea, as a barrier against Russia, 
Military resistance on the Chinese 
side we of course knew to be out 
of the question. The published 
reports of expert travellers like 
Colonel Mark Bell, Captain Young- 
husband, and Russian military 
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explorers would have dispelled 
any illusion on that point, and it 
is reasonable to suppose the un- 
published were yet more emphatic. 
Lord Wolseley’s opinion of the 
future of China was formed not 
on military but psychological: 
grounds; and its apparent falsi- 
fication by events detracts in 
nothing from his judgment as a 
soldier. 

In what manner, then, did we 
imagine that China and Korea 
were to bar the advance of Russia ? 
To that question her Majesty’s 
Government was too indolent to 
formulate any answer ; and there- 
in lies the secret of our discom- 
fiture to-day. We would and we 
wouldn’t. We raised the issue— 
going, in fact, much out of our 
way to do so—and we proved by 
our continuous sacrifices that we 
were deeply concerned in it; and 
then, when the decisive moment 
came, we ran away and left the 
solution of the question to the 
very Power against whom our 
occult efforts had been directed. 

We have purposely laid as much 
stress as it would legitimately bear 
on the “system” of our foreign 
relations, for which neither in- 
dividuals nor political parties need 
be held specifically responsible, in 
order that the blame for the 
action taken during the several 
crises of 1894 and 1895 might fall 
as lightly as possible on the offi- 
cials directly implicated. As there 
are men who rise above creeds and 
systems, so there are men who fall 
below them, and the facts must 
show to which of the two classes 
our Foreign Office staff for the 
time being belonged. When the 
opportunity came for testing the 
stability of our high policy, we 
opposed a structure of lath-and- 
plaster to solid masonry. In June 
1894 we occupied a finer vantage- 
ground for settling the affairs of 
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Asia to our liking than we could 
ever have dreamed of, which, from 
what looks uncommonly like per- 
verse incapacity, we threw away. 
The tide flowed, but we missed it. 

Let us briefly outline the course 
of events. Trouble was brewing 
in Korea, where the Japanese had 
been active, where the Government 
was as weak and corrupt as that 
of China itself. No one suspected 
the intention of Japan to invade 
Korea and China, though every 
one felt that the position was dan- 
gerous. What was the interest of 
Great Britain, then, if not to pre- 
serve the peace and the status quo, 
until at least some alternative could 
be devised? The King of Korea 
applied to his suzerain for military 
aid. But by the Convention of 
1885 Japan had acquired an equal 
right with China to send troops 
into Korea. That it was hazard- 
ous under these circumstances for 
China to respond to the king’s 
request, might have been under- 
stood by all. If China was at that 
time leaning on England for advice, 
it is pertinent to ask why we did 
not dissuade her from the Korean 
venture? The reason, of course, 
was that Russia filled our field 
of vision, and China’s asserting 
herself in the Korean peninsula 
may have been countenanced as 
a measure for “heading off” a 
possible Russian interference in 
the cause of order. Japan clearly 
was not thought of as a factor in 
the problem. Hamlet was left out 
of the play. 

The situation was wholly 
changed when Japan promptly 
sent to Korea an expedition of 
8000 men against China’s 2000, 
and direct to the capital instead 
of to the province where the dis- 
turbances had occurred. Then 
China did undoubtedly apply to 
Great Britain for advice, the re- 
sponse to which might have been 


inferred from the character of 
Lord Rosebery’s Government—it 
was inarticulate. The hour had 
indeed come, but not, unhappily, 
the man. A bold stroke, or even 
an audible note, at that critical 
moment, would in all probability 
have deflected the current of 
events to our advantage. Russia 
was more clear-sighted. She saw 
where her interests were threat- 
ened, and at once prepared to 
defend them step by step as ne- 
cessity might arise. Receiving no 
light from Great Britain, China 
turned to Russia, where she found 
intelligent sympathy and contin- 
gent promises. Thus, in the very 
moment when, if ever, its value 
to us should have been realised, 
our whole Chinese barrier scheme 
melted into air—the phantom for 
which we had been sacrificing the 
ready cash of our rights and in- 
terests for many years. 

The game was not even then 
irretrievable, for Russia was only 
too ready to co-operate with us in 
regulating the affairs of Far Asia. 
She was equally interested with 
ourselves in the maintenance of 
the status quo. The sole question, 
it must be remembered, that had 
been raised between China and 
Japan was the position of Korea ; 
and there is good reason to believe 
that it could have been solved to 
the satisfaction of everybody by 
a scheme of neutralisation, under 
the protection of the interested 
Powers. That the elaboration of 
such a scheme would have pre- 
sented many practical difficulties 
is true enough; but they would 
have been nothing to the difficul- 
ties that now confront the Powers 
which may ultimately have to 
solve the knotty problem. The 
one important difference to us is, 
that in the former case Great 
Britain would have been virtual 
arbiter, now it is Russia. 
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Why the incipient entente be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia 
did not blossom into action is by 
no means clear to the public, 
neither do we pretend to be in 
the secret; but however cordial 
the relations between the Cabinets 
might have been, there would 
always have been the risk of their 
purposes being thwarted through 
the absence of a corresponding 
feeling between their agents. Tak- 
ing its tone apparently from the 
press, her Majesty’s Government 
seemed to consider that worrying 
Russia was the proper course to 
follow. But to warn China against 
the designs of Russia, while we 
ourselves had nothing to suggest, 
was obviously to exasperate while 
strengthening the influence of the 
latter Power, to drive her away 
from any understanding with us, 
and to throw her more unreservedly 
on the support of France, and ulti- 
mately of Germany also. 

It is true that after thus sur- 
rendering China to Russia, her 
Majesty’s Government did make 
efforts to preserve the peace, but 
in a pottering, perfunctory, heart- 
less way, without mastery of the 
facts or comprehension of the 
forces that had been evoked. To 
speak plainly, we were consciously 
playing a losing game, the result 
a foregone conclusion. One act of 
real statecraft must, however, be 
credited to the Foreign Office, 
though the idea emanated from 
another quarter—the estuary of 
the Yangtze and the main arteries 
of our trade were exempted from 
the operations of the war. 

Let us recall for a moment the 
actual position of Russia in the 
Far East. She possesses the north- 
ern zone of Asia to the Pacific 
Ocean. On her southern frontier 
are fertile lands occupied by in- 
dustrious unwarlike races. Her 
population is increasing by leaps 
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and bounds. It needs but a glance 
at the map to convince any one 
that the sheer force of gravity 
must bring that population to the 
green pastures and open water 
that lie southward. Northern 
China—that is, Manchuria—has 
indeed been tacitly assigned to her 
by universal opinion as her natur- 
al inheritance ; Korea also, with 
the sole reservation that Japan 
may dispute it with her. Russia 
herself, we may be sure, is not less 
alive to her manifest destiny than 
the newspaper press. But Russia 
is never ina hurry. She has but 
to go on growing and her posses- 
sions fall in in the fulness of time, 
as meteoric stones fall in to the 
body of our planet. Consequently, 
in her dealings with China, Russia 
has been gentle, as careful to avoid 
quarrels as we have been, and 
much more successful. Never fore- 
going her rights, as our method 
has been, but gradually acquiring 
new ones, Russia has been imper- 
ceptibly tightening her grip, while 
yet conducting all her intercourse 
a@Vaimable. Had she contemplated 
any premature violence to the 
sovereignty of China for the sake 
of obtaining an open seaport, she 
would have been held back by fear 
of rousing Great Britain. By 
biding her time she seems to have 
been able to eliminate this country 
as an element in her calculations. 
With regard to Korea the posi- 
tion was somewhat complicated by 
the ill-defined attachment of that 
kingdom to China. There was 
doubtless a time when Russia did 
cast her eyes on the convenient 
harbours of the peninsula; and she 
took pains to make her future path 
thitherward easy by conciliating 
the Korean people, and by a very 
quiet kind of political propaganda. 
She so far succeeded by her mild 
benevolence that if the population 
were polled to-day they would to 
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a man vote for Russian domin- 
ation, if they must be severed 
from China. But a change came 
over Russia’s views respecting 
Korea about ten years ago. The 
sudden occupation of the island 
harbour of Port Hamilton by 
Great Britain in 1885 was ac- 
cepted by Russia as an intimation 
that she would not be allowed a 
free hand in Korea. It was like 
a word to the wise. Russia re- 
vised her estimate of the situation, 
and her strategists reported that, 
owing to the innumerable good 
harbours with which the coast is 
indented, the possession of Korea 
could not be maintained against a 
naval Power, except at a cost not 
to be dreamed of. Thereupon the 
energy of Russian defence was 
concentrated on Vladivostock, 
which had been neglected for some 
time while prospecting for a 
southerly port was going on; and 
in a few years it was raised to the 
rank of a first-class fortress. The 
change, not of policy, but of the 
immediate objective, was set out in 
this Magazine two years ago,' be- 
fore there was any question of a 
Far Eastern war. It is therefore 
no afterthought. Within the last 
three years powerful ice-breakers 
have been employed in the har- 
bour, at first with moderate, but 
Jatterly with great success, and 
Viadivostock is now kept open to 
navigation throughout the winter. 
Russia had thus made herself in- 
dependent of an open-water port 
when, by a war which she would 
have prevented if she could, Korea 
has been virtually brought within 
her grasp. Since the resolution 
was taken to strengthen Vlad- 
ivostock, Russia’s policy towards 
Korea had been passive, but 
watchful. She had a distinct 
though unwritten understanding 


with China to the effect that 
Korea would be left exactly as it 
was unless some other Power— 
England understood — chose to 
disturb the equilibrium, in which 
case Russia would assume liberty 
of action. 

Whatever, therefore, might be 
thought of the ultimate destiny 
of Russia, or whatever the hopes 
or plans of her statesmen might 
actually be, her policy in Far 
Asia, for the time being—which 
is as wide a range as statesmen 
usually occupy themselves with— 
was essentially conservative. Rus- 
sia acquiesced in existing facts, re- 
spected the views of Great Britain, 
and was prepared at a given mo- 
ment to come to some terms of ac- 
commodation with her respecting 
their several spheres of influence. 

Such was the attitude of Russia 
when Japan sprung her great sur- 
prise on the world in the summer 
of 1894. We need not concern 
ourselves with the motives of the 
war, about which the apologists of 
Japan are in hopeless disagree- 
ment, while Japan herself wisely 
lets her dogs bark but keeps her 
own counsel. The motives con- 
cern Japan; the fact concerns us. 
The invasion of Korea at once 
shifted the centre of gravity in 
Eastern Asia, and forcibly upset 
the Russo-Chinese understanding. 
Russia alone, being most directly 
concerned, realised from the open- 
ing the significance of the Japanese 
gambit. Like a chess-player whose 
queen is unexpectedly threatened, 
she had to make sacrifices to de- 
fend the piece, and if possible to 
turn the tables on her assailant. 
Russia’s procedure in the circum- 
stances thus suddenly created was 
marked by the consistency and 
absence of flurry which distin- 
guishes her whole diplomacy. 





1 See ‘ Maga,’ September 1893, ‘‘ Balance of Power in Eastern Asia.” 
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First one representation, then a 
second, by direct order of the 
Tsar, was made to Japan, in which 
Russia laid down her position in 
language not to be misconstrued, 
and from which she has not 
flinched by a_hair’s- breadth. 
Japan was informed that her 
occupation of any part of the 
Asiatic main would not be tol- 
erated. 

It was at this juncture, a clear 
month before hostilities broke out, 
when nobody was as yet compro- 
mised, that a golden opportunity 
was offered to Great Britain to 
raise a voice potential. Every- 
body was willing. A conference 
between the four Powers—Russia, 
China, Japan, and England—could 
have settled the affairs of Korea 
to the nominal and official satis- 
faction of all parties. China, it 
is certain, was growing sick of 
the peninsula, which was not only 
an unremunerative burden, but a 
chronic source of danger: Japan 
wanted to free Korea from her 
Chinese vassalage ; Great Britain 
and Russia, unable to preserve 
the status quo, would have ob- 
tained the next best thing, Korea 
severed from China, and neutral- 
ised under international guarantee. 
We have no desire to disparage 
the efforts which were actually 
made to patch up the quarrel 
which was brewing between Japan 
and China, but they were timid 
and superficial, as might have been 
expected of a Cabinet which had 
more than it could do to patch up 
its own domestic quarrels. The 
word of power, the note of sin- 
cerity, were wholly wanting. 

Japan then, disregarding the 
warning of Russia, proceeded to 
occupy and to administer Korea 
and the Liao-tung peninsula be- 
yond, and Russia, as necessity 
demanded, mustered her forces to 
resist the annexation. This has 
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been stigmatised as an unfair 
wresting of the fruits of victory 
from Japan,—as if Russia, or any 
other Power for that matter, had 
not the same right to take terri- 
tory from Japan by force as Japan 
had to take territory from China 
by the same means, The upshot 
of the whole matter is, that Japan 
relinquishes both Liao-tung and 
Korea ; that Russia by sheer force 
of circumstances finds herself vir- 
tual Protector of China; and that 
henceforth the will of the Tsar is 
the unwritten law of that empire. 

A strange commotion has re- 
cently been raised throughout the 
world by the public statement of 
these obvious facts in a concrete 
form. A secret treaty, it has been 
alleged, gives Russia the right to 
carry the Siberian railway by a 
short cut across Manchuria, and 
to bring it out at an open harbour 
in the Gulf of Pechili' Why 
should Russia have resorted to 
such a formality, since Manchuria 
and the Gulf of Pechili are virtu- 
ally at her disposal? Nay, with 
Cossacks in Peking—be they 200 
(nominal) or 2000—Russia, unless 
other Powers intervene, will hold 
in her hand the one bond of au- 
thority which holds China to- 
gether—the Emperor. 

Such, then, is the situation which 
our happy-go-lucky diplomacy has 
contributed so largely to bring 
about. So far from hindering 
Russia, we have, by incessantly 
snapping at her heels and flourish- 
ing our hostility which was abso- 
lutely impotent, provoked her to 
aggressions which she perhaps 
never contemplated. Our defeat 
in the financial campaign, where, 
if anywhere, we should have been 
strong, has been as signal as in the 
pseudo-diplomatic field. It would 
take more than a Magazine article 
to expose it, and for our own part 
we should prefer that it were 
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buried. The result is only too 
palpable: we have, by ill-luck 
or worse management, permitted 
China to go into pawn to Russia, 
to the great peril of our commerce. 

The reflection must suggest itself 
to any impartial observer of the 
phenomena we have touched upon, 
that if Great Britain had either 
not the will or the power to keep 
Russia from the coast of China, 
she might at least have made a 
little capital out of her assent, 
and bargained for a quid pro quo 
which would have relieved India 
from the crushing burden of her 
‘ defence. But what does the 
Foreign Office know or care about 
India? 

Of late our anti-Russian press 
has changed its tune, and we are 
now deafened with the chorus of 
proposals to come to an under- 
standing with Russia respecting 
Eastern Asia. An excellent idea, 
were it not an anachronism. If 
we are frivolous, other Great 
Powers are not. Alliances do 
not hang like Christmas turkeys 
in a poulterer’s shop at the call 
of the first bidder. It had been 
wiser to agree with our adversary 
while we were in the way with 
him, to offer a compromise while 
the issue was still doubtful—in a 
word, to bargain while we had 
something in hand to trade with. 
Russia has intimated to us clearly 
that we are too late with our 
proffer of friendship, for that she 
has got all she wants without us. 
Nevertheless, she may still be will- 
ing to pay something were it but 
to legitimise her de facto posses- 
sions, and Lord Salisbury may 
thus be able to turn to some 
account the wreckage of policy 
which he has inherited. 


Of the alliance or friendship 
with Japan it seems opportune 
to say a word. There is, unfor- 
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tunately, no evidence to show 
that it was entered into with any 
adequate consideration of the con- 
ditions essential to any such agree- 
ment. Not to mince words, it was 
as lightly entered on as the liaison 
with China was lightly abandoned. 
The connection was not only too 
sudden to be solid, but it has 
besides the vices of a mariage de 
dépit, that seed-bed of bitter fruit. 
It has been described as a “ flir- 
tation”; but flirtations are dan- 
gerous where one party under- 
stands one thing and the other 
another. True friendship with 
Japan, or an understanding or 
alliance based on a clear recogni- 
tion of common interests and on 
mutual confidence, would be most 
welcome. But that is hardly our 
present case, for Japan expects us 
to do for her, and we her for us, 
what neither has any intention of 
doing. Events move so rapidly 
that we are already, in fact, in a 
position to judge a little by results, 
Have we aided Japan to retain 
Liao-tung or Korea? That is a 
crucial question. Is it not rather 
the fact that the recent strengthen- 
ing of the position of Russia in 
East Asia is one of the conse- 
quences of the rapprochement be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan ? 
When the three Powers inter- 
vened to modify the treaty of 
Shimonoseki, a time of dangerous 
tension ensued, scarcely realised by 
the world at large, and concerning 
which the English press was un- 
accountably reticent. So near, in- 
deed, was war between Russia and 
Japan, in the first week of May 
last, that the Russian fleet which 
was assembled in Chefoo harbour 
spent several days in landing spars, 
sails, rope, cabin-fittings, and all 
combustible material, in painting 
the ships invisible grey, and making 
ready for immediate action. (Mak- 
ing free use, be it observed in pass- 
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ing, of a Chinese port, without any 
treaty, secret or other.) A portion 
of the Japanese press affected to 
jeer at these “demonstrations” ; 
but their Government was wiser. 
Japan unconditionally relinquished 
Liao-tung, while Russia, though un- 
pledged, volunteered the assurance 
that she would not herself lay a 
hand on the territory. Thus peace 
was secured,—the evacuation of 
Korea having been understood be- 
tween Japan and Russia from the 
beginning of the war. 

But mark the sequel. Japan 
did not evacuate Liao-tung — in 
fact she sent reinforcements there ; 
while she made greater efforts than 
ever to subjugate Korea. She de- 
clared at the same time through 
her press organs that she would 
accept no money compensation for 
her promised evacuation of Liao- 
tung. This announcement was 
made in a tone as if only enemies 
and detractors could attribute such 
mercenary motives to Japan. Yet 
what do we find six months after 
these emphatic declarations? Not 
only that Japan accepts pecuniary 
compensation, but drives a very 
hard bargain indeed with the three 
Powers before she will carry out 
her undertaking to abandon Liao- 
tung. The consequence of this 
action is plain enough. The re- 
luctance of Japan to evacuate 
Liao-tung and Korea compelled 
Russia not only to maintain but to 
increase her forces thereabouts, and 
to keep them ready for action dur- 
ing six months at a distance from 
their base. Nothing could have 
brought home more forcibly to 
Russia the need of open harbours, 
The change in the situation natur- 
ally freed Russia from her self- 
denying ordinance respecting the 
territory, for the necessities of war 
would have compelled her to make 
free use of such seaports or lines 
of communication as might be 
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available. How very little this 
has been realised in this country 
was shown in the sudden revulsion 
in our press utterances. Not 
many weeks ago we were scofling 
at Russia’s presumed impotence as 
against Japan because she had no 
ports. Then we become suddenly 
excited over the announcement 
that Port Arthur had been ceded 
to her. Ceded or not ceded, Port 
Arthur and much more convenient 
ports, of which nothing is said, are 
at the disposal of Russia whenever 
she has need of them. 

Most interesting to inquire, 
What is the history of this change 
of front on the part of Japan? 
Great Britain is credited with 
being in the confidence of Japan, 
and is naturally debited with 
her proceedings, as one partner 
is responsible for the acts of an- 
other. It was admittedly by the 
advice of Great Britain that Japan 
yielded to the demand of the three 
Powers. By whose advice, then, 
did Japan hang back from the ful- 
filment of her undertaking? That 
will be an important question for 
both countries, for once they fairly 
realise how Russia has been drawn 
into the two peninsulas by their 
joint efforts—if they were joint— 
the gross and grievous failure in 
the joint policy must inevitably 
lead to recriminations. 

The only tangible service which 
Great Britain has been able to 
render to Japan in connection 
with the war has been in the ex- 
traction of a war indemnity large 
enough to prevent China from rais- 
ing either a land or a sea force, 
and to keep her in potential bank- 
ruptcy. It was Great Britain that 
first undertook to prepare China 
for an enormous indemnity, when 
as yet the war was in full progress. 
And it was the English press 
which, months before Japan had 
opened her lips, wrote up the large 
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indemnity which China would have 
to pay, the journals vieing with 
each other in pitching the amount 
at ever-increasing figures. So the 
big indemnity was in everybody’s 
mouth, and circulated round the 
world, and when the time came 
the Japanese negotiators found 
their task easy, the ground having 
been so well prepared for them. 
We are now circumstantially 
informed that the indemnity taken 
from China is to be employed by 
Japan in preparing for a war of 
revenge against Russia. Here, 
then, is another question for this 
country, Are we ready to back 
Japan in a war which would be 
not against Russia, but Europe ? 
If not, what is our friendship 
worth to Japan, or hers to us? 
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Let both countries beware of 
coquetting with matters of such 
portentous significance, but weigh 
well the consequences of their tea- 
table prattle. 

This stepping down of Great 
Britain from the highest to the 
lowest place among the nations 
having interests in the Far East 
—What is its true import? We 
cannot believe it to be part and 
parcel of the national decadence 
which both friends and foes pre- 
dicate of us, but only a temporary 
lapse, for we are rich in men ready 
for and capable of any enterprise. 
It is, however, high time for a 
strong Government to pull itself 
together and make a manly effort 
to save one of our most promising 
markets. 
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Serdasht, the plateau of, 748—the in- 
habitants of, 7+.—a wedding feast at, 
749—a foray of revenge at, 7b. 

Sharpe,’Charles Kirkpatrick, opinion of, 
on the ballad of ‘‘ Mary Hamilton,” 
383. 

Sheiyas, doctrines of the, 485. 

Siama, antiquarian interest of the vil- 
lage of, 751. 

Sighele, 8., ‘Contro il Parlamentaris- 
mo’ by, 227. 

Sinna, delicious climate of the town of, 
752—picturesque scenery of, 7b.—ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants of, 753. 

—_ one of the, a recollection 
of, 13. 

SoLDIER, THE ENGLISH: AS HE WAS, 
AND AS HE Is, 850. 

Soldier, the English, change in adminis- 
tration in regard to, 851—former bar- 
rack-room accommodation of, 853— 
food formerly supplied to, 854—code 
of honour with, 857—improved intel- 
ligence of, 860. 

Soldiers’ accounts, 182. 

Soldiers’ institutes, utility of, 862. 

Soutu Russia, THE PEASANT-LIFE OF, 
805. 

Sport, BALLOONING As A, 669. 

Staél, Madame de, friendship with Ben- 
jamin Constant of, 346, 349. 

Stanley, Dean, a reminiscence of, 8. 

Stephen, Mr Leslie, on Alpine climbing, 
95. 


TERRITORIAL 


Stevenson, Robert Louis, the Vailima 
Letters of, 922 e¢ seq. 

Strauss, Johann, appearance in the 
Paris Opera of, 166. 

Stundists, creed of the, 808. 

Sudermann, Hermann, ‘Es War’ by, 205. 
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SumMMER ScenE, A, 399. 

*Table-Talk of Shirley, The,’ by John 
Skelton, notice of, 920. 

‘¢ Tannhauser,” performance at Paris of, 
169. 

TARPON-FISHING IN TEXAS, 281. 

Taylor, Tom, as editor of ‘ Punch,’ 872. 

Tel-el-Kebir, incident during the night 
march on, 598. 

Tenniel, Sir John, as an illustrator of 
‘ Punch,’ 875. 

TERRITORIAL WATERS, THE, AND SEA 
FIsHERIES, 104. 

Test, angling in the river, 495. 

TEXAS, TARPON-FISHING IN, 281. 

Thackeray, contributions of, to ‘ Punch,’ 
870. 

Ting, Admiral, management of affairs 
in the Chinese fleet by, 460, 469— 
opinion of the situation at Wei-hai- 
wei of, 614—obstinacy of the captains 
of, ib.—courage of, 628. 

Tolstoi, Count, the Russian peasant as 
depicted by, 805. 

‘Tom Brown,’ sketches of Oxford Uni- 
versity life in, 883. 

Transvaal, the war in the, 174. 

Trek-Boer, character of the, 132. 

Trevelyan, Sir George, the Royal Com- 
_ on the Crofters proposed by, 

57. 

Treviranus, G. R., remarks on luminous 
animals of, 553. 

‘ Trilby,’ notice of, 911. 

Trip HEAVENWARD, A: 
AS A Sport, 669. 

Trout, Enewisu, 493. 

Turgenev, recollections of, 14. 

Turk, character of the, 484—the Sunni 
doctrine of the, 485—cruelty of the, 
486. 

Turkey, the Armenians and, 491. 

Tyler, Commander, report on the battle 
at Wei-hai-wei by, 624. 

Ulundi, incident at the battle of, 186. 

UNcROWNED Kine, AN: A ROMANCE OF 
Hieu Po.ttics, Chapters 1.-111., 769. 

United States, mediation between China 
and Japan by, 318. 

*Vailima Letters,’ notice of, 922. 


BALLOONING 


Index. 


Valpellini, the, as a shooting-ground, 
214. 

Verdi, arrival in England of, 567—op- 
position of English critics to, 569— 
early life of, 571—musical style of, 
578—prevailing feature of the operas 
of, ib.—principal operas of, 580—place 
and influence in music of, ib. 

‘Veronica’s Garden,’ by Alfred Austin, 
notice of, 918. 

VIEW, AN UNBIASSED, OF THE ARMENIAN 
QUESTION, 483. 

VILLAGE OF PERFECT HEALTH, THE, 680, 

Vus, the Chinese sect of, 563. 

WANDERINGS IN PERSIAN KURDISTAN, 
736. 

Ward, Mrs Humphry, literary style of, 
913. 

Wartson’s, Mr 
VERSE, 121. 

Waziri Boundary, the, limitation of, 80. 

Wei-hai-wei, carrying out the defence 
of, 611—Chinese ships at the siege 
of, 613—Japanese ships at the siege 
of, ib.—plan of defence of, 614 et seq. 
—the attack on, 617 e seq. —the 
torpedo fleets at the siege of, 623 
—losses of the combatants at, 627— 
mutiny of defenders of, 631—capitu- 
lation of, ib. 

WEI-HAI-WEI, THE SIEGE OF, 609. 

Wellington, the Duke of, statements on 
the English soldier by, 864. 

Wereschagin, Von, ‘The War Corre- 
spondent’ by, 190. 

‘“WHEN THE ALMOND - TREE 
FLovurisH,” 678. 

Wills, Mr Justice, ability as an after- 
dinner speaker of, 103. 

Wolseley, Lord, the ‘Soldier’s Pocket- 
Book’ by, 180, 188—appointment of 
General Hamley in the Egyptian cam- 
paign by, 588—relations with General 
Hamley in the Egyptian campaign of, 
592 et seq. 

‘Wonderful Visit, The,’ by H. G. Wells, 
notice of, 927. 

YALU, THE BATTLE OF THE, 457. 

Younghusband, Captain, with the British 
Mission at Gilgit, 411. 
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8 for Bible Students, 


THE PRIMITIVE HEBREW 


In the Light of Modern Research. 
By W. St. Caap Boscawen. With numerous illustra- 
tions, 8v0, cloth, $2.00. 

““In this work I have placed before my readers the 
Babylonian and Assyrian versions of those tradi- 
tions which are found in the early chapters of Gen- 

esis, and such parisons are instituted as seemed 

to me to be within the range of fair criticism ; and 

Ease endeavored to eee this inquiry in as un- 
d @ manner as possible.""—From Preface. 


r, The Law of Menes and the F -ictne 
Criticism. 

oe ys on the earlier portions of Bible itary | by 

vs. A H. Sayce, Rawlinson, R. B. Girdle- 

stone, Stanley Eeathes. | Henry Wace, and sakere 

with’ an introduction by the late Rr. Rev. Lorp 

Arruor C. Hervey, D.D. Edited by Ric#arp 

VaLPY gan LL.D. Royal 8vo, pp, 689. Cloth, 
red edges. Price, $6.00. 


THE 


* HIGHER CRITICISM ” 
and the Verdict of the Monuments. 
me de A. H. Saycr. 8vo, pp. 590. Cloth. 


A work on the “ Higher Criticism,” rich in arch»o- 
ical information, showing the ‘actual testimony 
which recent discoveries are giving to the antiquit Wy 
and historical character of the Old Testament. 
is readable, thorough and timely. 


THE 
VARIORUM TEACHER’S 
BIBL 


The Greatest Teacher’s Bible of All. 


Practically a revised and authorized text in one, 
ie foo equal to a commentary. 

hé most comprehensive and valuable edition of 

the Holy Bible ever brought within the compass of 

a = 4 volume. is no other Bible in ex- 

gives so much information, has such a 

wealth of ning. | is so comprehensively condensed 

and so accurate in its statements, as this ‘* Vari- 

om” Bible with its new “Aids.” It is an invalu- 

assistant to any minister, student, or Sunday- 

school teacher. 


* With Apocrypha, $3.00 extra. 
Pull Descriptive Circular Free on Application. 


‘Sunday Reading for the Young. 
The Best Annual Published. 
SUNDA Y-Vol. for (896. 


The Stories and Illus- 
Unequalled for trations in SUNDAY are 
[New Illustrations, 


alloriginal. SUNDAY is 
not one of the many An- 

Delightful Stories, 

And good reading for 


nuals made up of oid 
wood-cuts and retold 
Young and old. 


stories. It is all NEW. 
PRICES : Paper boards, 
iltuminated side....$1. 2 
Cloth, side in gold and 
colors, gilt edge... .$2.00 


F.&J.B. YOUNG &C0., Cooper Union, New York. 








) Mr. Gladstone, 


Herbert Spencer, Prof. Max Miiller, 
Prince Kropotkin, Prof. St. George 
Mivart, Duke of Argyll, W. H. Mallock, 
Andrew Lang, Frederic Harrison, Dean 
Farrar, W. S. Lilly, and many other 
notable writers of the day regularly 
contribute to the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Price, any one, $4.50 per year ; any 
two, $8.50 ; any three, $12.00 ; all four, 
$16.00, postpaid. 


Leonard Scott Publication Co., 


231. Broadway, - New York. 
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LIFE AND TRUST 60. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


ATTENTION is directed to 
the new Installment-Annuity 
Policy of the Provident which 
provides a fixed income for 
twenty years, and for the 
continuance of the income to 
the widow for the balance of 
her life, if she should survive 
the instalment period 

twenty years. .... . 
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In everything which makes Life Insurance 
perfectly safe and moderate in cost, and in 
liberality to policy-holders, the Provident is 
unsurpassed. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. 


Selections illustrating the Editor’s critical 
review of British poetry in the reign of Vic- 
toria [*‘ Victorian Pvoets”]. Selected and 
edited by E.C. STEDMAN. With brief biog- 
raphies of the authors quoted, a fine fron- 
tispiece portrait of Queen Victoria, anda 
vignette of the Poets’ Corner in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Large crown 8vo, bound in at- 
tractive library style, $2.50; full gilt, $3 00; 
half calf, $4.50 ; full levant, $6.00, 


ROBERT BROWNING. 

Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works. 
New Cambridge Edition. A wonderful piece 
of book-making, printed from clear type, on 
opaque paper, and attractively bound. With 
Biographical Sketch, Notes, Indexes, a fine 
new portrait and vignetteof Asolo. Crown 
8vo gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, 
$5.co ; tree calf, or full levant. $7.00. 


STANDISH OF STANDISH. 
A beautiful Holiday Edition of this popular 
historical novel by Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN, 
author of ‘‘ A Nameless Nobleman,” etc. 
With 20 exquisite full-page photogravure 
illustration by Frank T. Merrill. 2 vols., 
12mo, tastefully bound, $5.00. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN BURROUGHS. 
New Riverside Edition, With several por- 
traits of Burroughs and engraved title-pages. 
Printed from entirely new type, on paper of 
the best quality, and bound in a style com- 
bining simplicity and elegance. Ing vols., 
16mo, $13.50 met, theset. (Soldonlyin sets.) 


MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS ON ART. 
SACRED AND LEGENDARY AkT. 2 vols. 
LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS. 
MEMOIRS OF THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS. 
Edited by Miss EsTeELLeE M. Hur Lt, witha 
memoir and portrait of Mrs. Jameson. 5 
vols., octavo, bound in simple but artistic 
style. Each volume contains nearly 100 il- 
lustrations, selected from the works of great 
masters. $3.00 a vol.; $15.00 the set. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Complete Poetical Works.- Cambridge Fai- 
tion. Uniform with the Cambridge Edi- 
tions of LONGFELLOW and WHITTIER. With 
Biographical Sketch, Notes, Indexes, a Steel 
Portrait, and engraved title. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top. $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; 
tree calf, or full levant, $5.50. 

LAST POEMS OF JAMES RUSSELL 

LOWELL. 
With a fine New Portrait and rubricated 
title and initials. Printed in artistic style, 
and exquisitely bound in polished buckram. 
conn, 0.6. 





MANY KINDS. 


ANIMA POETZ&. 


Selections trom the unpublished Note-Books 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by 
ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 8vo, uni- 
form with Coleridge’s Letters. $2.50. 


THIS GOODLY FRAME THE EARTH. 


A delightful bcok, containing Impressions 
of Scenes, Incidents, and Personsina Jour- 
ney touching Japan, China, Egypt, Palestine, 
and Greece. By FRANCIS TIFFANY, author 
of ‘** The Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix.” 
Crown 8vo, gilt top $1.50. 


TOWNSEND HARRIS, THE FIRST 


AMERICAN ENVOY IN JAPAN. 

By Wi.uiaM E. Grirris, author of ‘‘Japan: 
In History, Folk-Lore. and Art,” etc. With 
portrait. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

This book contains Mr. Harris’s journals, which are 


of the greatest historic value. 


RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE 


CIVIL WAR IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 

ByEBEN GREENOUGH ScoTT. Large crown 
8vo, $2.00. 

An important work discussing many questions raised 


by the War for the Union and its successful issue, 


RIVERSIDE POETS. 


A specially attractive issue of the Riverside 
Edition of the Poetical Works of OLIvER 
WENDELL HoLMEs, in 3 volumes; H. W. 
LONGFELLOW, in 6 volumes; J. R. LowE Lt, 
in 4 volumes; J. G. WHITTIER, in 4 vols. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, full gilt. Sold 
only in sets (of each poet, in a neat cloth box) 
at $2.00 a volume. Particularly desirable 
for holiday gifts. 


RULING IDEAS OF THE PRESENT 


AGE. 

A timely and important book by WASsHING- 
TON GLADDEN, D.D., author of ‘' Tools and 
the Man,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


THE CHRIST OF TO-DAY. 


By GreorcE A. Gorpon, D.D., Minister of 
the Old South Church, Boston, and author 
of ‘‘ The Witness to Immortality in Litera- 
ture, Philosophy, and Life.” Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 

A strong, thoughtful book discussing the problems 


which confront the Christian thinker to-day. 


CHRIST’S IDEA OF THE SUPER- 


NATURAL. 

By Joun H. Denison, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00. 

A notable contribution to the solution of pressing 


problems. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 
HOUGHTON, TIIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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POEMS OF THE FARM. Collected and Illus- 
trated by ALFRED R. Eastman. Over 80 illustra- 
tions. Size, 7144x9% inches. Cloth, gilt edges, 
boxed, $2.50. 

Mr. Eastman shows his poetic judgment in the 
selection of the poems as well as in his choice of sub- 
ject for illustration, the many drawings giving new 
force and beauty to the verse. 


ON WINDS OF FANCY BLOWN. Original 
Verse and illustrations by Mary YALE SHAPLEIGH. 
Elegantly illustrated in half-tone with fac-simile 
lettering. Size, 7x9 inches. Cloth, gilt edges, 
boxed, $2.00. 


“With its dainty illustrations and its magical 
verse, the true spirit of poesy harmoniously blends 
with the lofty imagery of most beautiful nature. 


OLD BOSTON, Reproductions of Etchings in 
half-tones, Old Boston Buildings with Descriptive 
Text. By Henry R.Buianey. Size, 714 x 914 inches. 
Cloth, gilt edges, boxed, $2.50. 

The subjects include many of the historical land- 
marks which remain to the present day,as well as 
many which have been swept away by the march 
of progress. 


ESSTE. A Romance in Rhyme. By Laura Day- 
TON FESSENDEN. Illustrated by J. H. Vanderpoel. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

This stirring love-story (for such it is) is told in 
pleasing rhyme, the action being lively and the plot 
developing rapidly. It is a story of twocontinents, 
the typical American girl, transplanted into the 
midst of the English aristocracy, giving the impres- 
sions created and experienced by her, witi the in- 
evitable conclusion, in a bright and breezy style 
which is very taking. 


WHIFFS FROM WILD MEADOWS. By Sam 
Wa_tTER Foss, author of *‘ Black Country Poems.”’ 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

“‘There is a rich and absorbing delight in these 
‘Whiffs from Wild Meadows,’ and their close kinship 
to nature and human life will appeal to even the 
most time-worn souls.’* This volume, which contains 
much of Mr. Foss’s best work, is elegantly bound 
and illustrated by many attractive drawings. 


AUNT BILLY. By Atyn Yates Kerra, author of 
“A Spinster’s Leaflets.” Cloth, $1.25. 


Readers whoare familiar with ‘A Hilltop Summer” 
will find in these sketches the characteristic qualities 
of the author’s previous work. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIOUSNESS. Its 
Relation to Evolution in Morals and in Doctrine. 
By Rev. J.S. Buack. Cloth, $1.25. 

‘“*Mr. Black does not strictly follow the lines of 
orthodox doctrine, but is, nevertheless, sufficiently 
conservative. He takes nothing for granted, but 
uses his common sense withthe utmost freedom and 
liberality. He has given us a wholesome, a strong 
and suggestive book.”—Gro. H. Hepworts, in N. Y. 
Herald. 


THE LAWS OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION. A 
Critique of Benjamin Kidd's ‘Social Evolution” 
and a Statement of the True Principles which 
Govern Social Progress. By Rev. FRANKLIN M. 
SPRAGUE, author of ‘* Socialism.” Cloth, $1.00. 


BROKEN NOTES. By Mrs. J. S. Hatuock. II- 
lustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 

A series of one realistic word paintings, such 
as is rarely presented. The work is beautifully il- 
lustrated by many half-tone vignettes scattered 
through the pages. 





TWO YEARS IN THE ALABAMA, By Ar 
THUR Sinciair, Lieutenant Confederate States 
rt ;With 32 portraits and illustrations. [8vo, 
$3.00. VbHt wp isF i] 

Whatever may be the sympathies of the reader in 
regard to the merits of the great struggle, it is need- 
less to say that Mr. Sinclair has made an interesting 
book. We are introduced to the officers and men 
and taken with them to share their every-day life 
and adventure on board. ‘The appendix contains 
historical matter, biographical notices of the officers, 
statistics, etc. It is a book which will be eagerly 
read by all lovers of adventurous story. 


DECISIVE EVENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


THE CAMPAIGN OF TRENTON, 1776-7. 
By Samvet ApAms Drake, Cloth, 50 cents. 


JUVENILES 


NEW ‘‘ OPTIC” BOOKS. 


A LIEUTENANT ATEIGHTEEN. By OLiver 
Optic. Blue and Gray. Cloth, gold dies, illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

Being the Third Volume of ‘“*The Blue and the 

Gray—on Land.” 

HALF ROUND THE WORTD. By OLIVER 
Optic. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 

Being the Tenth Volume of ‘ All-Over-the-World 

Library.” 


NEW VOLUMEIN THE “START IN LIFESERIES." 


THE LOTTERY TICKET. By J.T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Eight full-page illustrations. $1.00. 


THE BOY OFFICERS OF 1812. By EVERETT 
T. Tomutnson. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Being the Third Volume of the ‘* War of 1812 Series.”’ 


KYZIE DUNLEE—A GOLDEN GIRL. By 
SopHige May, author of ‘“ Little Prudy,” ‘‘ Dotty 
Dimple,’ ete. Illustrated. 45 cents. 


Making the Third Volume of ‘ Little Prudy’s Chil- 


dren.”’ 
BY SOPHIE MAY’S SISTER. 


YOUNG MASTER KIRKE. By PENN SHIRLEY, 
author of ‘‘ Little Miss Weezy *’ Series. Illustrated, 
75 cents, 


NEW VOLUME IN THE HAZELWOOD STORIES, 


LITTLE DAUGHTER. By Grace LE BARon. 
author of ‘‘ Little Miss Faith.’’ Cloth, illustrated, 
75 cents. 


GYMNASTICS. A Text-Book of the German Sys- 
tem of Gymnastics, specially adapted to the use 
of Teachers and Pupils in Public and Private 
Schools. Edited by W. A. StecueEr, Secretary cof 
the Committee on Physical Training of the North 
American Gymnastic Union, and published under 
the auspices of that Association. Fully illustrated, 
Quarto. Cloth, (about) $3.00. (Readyin January.) 


The foremost instructors in this system through- 
out the country have contributed a series of !essons, 
and thus each topic is treated by a different author, 
making it the most valuable work of its kind ever 
produced. 


4 HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY. Be- 
ing a Plain and Practical Guide to the Art of Inter- 
preting Character from the Handwriting. Illus- 
trated with autograph writing of famous persons. 
By J. HarRiIneTon KEENE (“‘Grapho”). Cloth (In 
press). 
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CHOICE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 





THE TAVERN OF THE THREE 
VIRTUES. 


Translated from the original of Samt-Jttrs. Illus- 
trated with sixty drawings by DANIEL VIERGE, 
with a critical essay on his art by Epmunp Goss. 
No more beautiful present could be devised. 

VIERGE is foremost among the illustrators of Paris. 

His exquisite drawings display a knowledge of form, 

of light, of shade, of architecture, expressed with a 

brilliancy of handling which has never been equalled. 

With a portrait of VierGcE as a frontispiece and a 

title-page in two colors. 

Quarto, dark buff linen, with title stamped in gold 
on front side and back, which are almost entirely 
covered with go!d, heavily embossed. Price, $15.00. 

Only 125 copies have been printed for this country. 


FAIR WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 


A collection of poems by Samvuset Minturn PEcK. 
Accompanied by twelve fac-similes of water-color 
drawings by CaroLine C. LovELL ——— of 
thirteen young Southern women, celebrated for 
their beauty. 

1 vol., 4to. gilt top. In each of the styles of bind- 
ing, Nos. 1 and 3, a frame, stamped in gold, shows a 
small fac-simile of one of Mrs. LovELL’s water- 
color sketches. 

1. Full buckram, in a box, $3.00. 2. Half buck- 
ram, boxed, $2.50. 3. Silk, attractively stamped 
with gold, boxed, $3.50 


THE LAND OF TAWNY BEASTS. 

By Pierre Mae. A most original and valuable 

work, translated by ExvizaBETH L.Cary. This de- 

scribes the adventures of a party of explorers and 

huntersin the himalayas, who are attacked by Hin- 

doo fanatics, and have all sorts of strange experi- 

ences in consequence. 

With fifty-two wood engravings, done in the best 
modern French style, by A. Paris. 

4to, Holliston cloth, $2.50; polished buckram, 
$2.50; Holliston cloth, full gilt, bevelled boards, $3.00. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The Children’s Book of Dogs and Cats. 
With twelve fac-similes of water-color sketches by 
FREDERICK J. Boston. ix of them have dogs as 
their central figures and six have cats. 

Miss ELizaBETH S. TucKER has written stories for 
the pictures, which are beautifully printed in inks of 
different colors, enclosed in decorative borders de- 
signed by her. 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $2.50. 

Cats and Kittens. Dogs Great and 
Small. Made up of selections fn ** The Chil- 
dren's Book of Dogs and Cats,” each containing just 
half the illustrations and text of the larger volume. 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, price, 
each, $1.50. 


THE ENCHANTED BUTTERFLIES. 


By ADELAIDE Upton Crosby. A delightful fairy-tale, 
with Princess Sunbeam and Princess Moonbeam as 
the eo characters. Illustrated by Susan H. 
CLARK and the author. 

The illustrations are half-tone.engravings after 
— that are a combination of photography and 
wush-drawings by the artists. 

12mo, half white cloth, boxed, $1.25; same, full 
buckram, $1.25. 


A DAILY STAFF FOR LIFES 
PATHWAY. 





By C.S. De Ross. A quotation of a helpful and cheer- 
ing nature for every day of the year. Carefully 
selected from the best writers. An especially ap- 
propriate present for Christmas, 
i2mo, Holliston cloth, $1.00; full white cloth, full 

gilt, boxed, $1.25. 





WESTMINSTER. 


By Sir W4L7ER Besant. Those who have read with 
leasure and profit SR WALTER Besant’s valuable 
ook, ** London,” will gladly welcome this compan- 

ion volume. 

Fully illustrated by WiLLiAM PATTEN and others 
and giving fac-similes of many quaint old documents 
and missals, memorial windows and wonderful build- 
ings of this ‘‘ City which has no citizens.” 

The book includes among its chapters, ‘* The King’s 
Palace of Westminster,” ‘* The Abbey,” *‘ The Van- 
ished Palace,” ‘‘The Streets and the People,” and 
** The Court of Charles II.” 

Large 12mo, brown or green buckram, stamped 
with gold and ink, $3.00. Same, presentation edition, 
white buckram, full gilt, boxed, $4.00. 


CALENDARS, 


The most attractive calendars ever offered. One dis- 
tinctive feature of these is that they are thoroughly 
American in spirit. The only important series 
of calendars designed by American artists and 
manufactured in this country. 

The publishers believe that the lithographic work 
on these has never been surpassed. 

Ninety different calendars to choose from, rang- 
ing in price from ten cents to $15.00, after designs 
by such well-known artists as W. GRANVILLE SMITH, 
E. Percy Moran, Maup Humpurey, FRAnNcIs Day, and 
H. W. McVickar. 

A descriptive catalogue containing a complete list 
of these will be sent to any address on application 


LYRICS OF LOVE AND NATURE. 


By Mary Berri CHAPMAN. Some of these poems ap- 
peared in the Century and other well-known maga- 
zines, where they attracted considerable attention 
by their strength and beauty. 

With eight half-tone engravings after original de- 
signs by the author. 

16mo, half white cloth, $1.25; full buckram, $1.25; 
rose binding, full gilt, in a box, $1.50. 

Half caif, $2.50; limp calf, $3.00. 


VIGNETTE SERIES. 
The most successful series of standard works ever 
published. Two new and important volumes have 
just been issued. 


The Laureates. By Kenyon West. A most 
interesting and valuable book, consisting of critical 
essays on all the poet-laureates of England, and 
selections from the writings of each. With forty- 
eight full-page illustrations by Fraperick C. GorDoN, 
including portraits of the poets. 

Poems and Stories by Poe. Containing all his 
poems and four of his most celebrated stories. With 
one hundred illustrations by Harry C. Epwarps, 
some of them set in the text in the French style 

Each, 12mo, in buckram or fancy bindings, $1.50; 
half calf, $3.00; limp calf, $4 00. 

This popular series now comprises twenty-eight 
volumes. Send for descriptive catalogue, giving 
full list of these and the different bindings in which 
they come. 

PRINCES AND PRINCESSES PAPER 
DOLLS. 

By Exizapern S. Tucker. A beautiful series of 
historical paper dolls, done in Miss TuckER's dain- 
tiest style 
The personages represented are: Mary, en of 

Scots, as she appeared in 1554 ; Wilhelmina, the Queen 

of Holland, 1887; An American Princess, 1895; 

nfanta Marguerite of Spain, 1422 ; Louis, Dauphin 
of, France, 1739 ; Crown Prince Wilhelm Friedrich of 

ermany, 1890 ; Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 1855. 

With the designs as loose sheets in a box, with 
cover in colors, price, 75 cents. 





Send for Descriptive Catalogue. On receipt of ten cents a Catalogue and a sample copy of THE PocKET 
MAGAZINE or a calendar will be sent to any address. On receipt of price, any publication will be sent to any 
address (at the publishers’ expense). Mention this periodical, 


FREDERICK A. 


STOKES COMPANY, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York City. 
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Cultivated Americans who are interested in Canadian political and 
literary affairs should subscribe for and read the representative 
literary journal of the Dominion. 





This journal is THE WEEK, which has just entered upon its thir- 
teenth year of publication. 


THE WEEK # # # » 


is an independent political and literary weekly, scholarly in tone 
and ably conducted. 


THE WEEK # # # @ 


contains contributions in each number from the leading literary 
and public men of the Dominion. 


THE WEEK @# ® # @ 


is published every Friday in Toronto by The Week Publishing 
Company, Limited. Subscription — Three Dollars per annum. 
Specimen copies free. 


FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


E gee We The best English magazine is 
“‘Blackwood’s.” Refined, well ed- 
ited, with a brilliant and _ historic 











past, it possesses many sterling and 
admirable qualities peculiarly its 
own. Many of the most notable of 
recent English novels have been 
printed in its pages, and every month 
contains, in addition, a brilliant short 
story, a sketch of travel in some 
sequestrated part of the world, ar- 
ticles of adventure, sport, literary 
criticism, biography, history. Just what you want to keep in 
touch with the finest and purest culture of the day. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 231 Broadway, New York. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY FOR THE WHOLE COUNTRY 


Admirably sustains the ideal of a weekly illustrated paper for the home.—JSoston Journal. 


The Volume for 1896 
will make illustrative record of the most notable events of the year. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
will be ably treated, editorially, in vigorous cartoons, 
and with other illustrations. 
There will be 


TWO STRONG SERIALS 
One, “*The Landlord of the Lion’s Head ’’—the only novel from his pen 
for the year—will be by W. D. HOWELLS, dealing with American summer 
hotel life. Beautifully illustrated, 
The other will be a Scotch story of the early seventeenth century, entitled 
‘‘The Gray Man,” by 8S. R. CROCKETT, author of “The Raiders,” “The 
Stickit Minister,” etc. With attractive illustrations. 


A Striking Achievement in American Art 


will be a notable Feature. 


The high standard of 18¢5 Record of Achievements 
in in 
FICTION SCIENCE AND ART 
will, if possible, be surpassed, and by Eminent Authorities, and Special 
excellent short stories will ap- Articles on other interesting 
pear from time to time. Subjects. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE TRANSPORTATION COMMISSION—Continued. 


ARMY AND NAVY: Articles on matters of interest to both ser- 
vices and to the National Guard. [Illustrations of the new ships, 
and stories of personal adventures by distinguished officers. 


Life and Letters. Talks on Art and Literature 
By WILLIAM DEAN HowELLs, 


THIS BUSY WORLD AMATEUR SPORT 
By E. S. MARTIN By Caspar W. WHITNEY 


THE NEWS, EVERY WEEK, CORRECTLY AND ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED 


Subscription, $4.00 a Year 


HARPER & BROTHERS - PUBLISHERS - NEW YORK 
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Will Contain Some NOTABLE Features 





BRISEIS 
A New Novel by WILLIAT1 BLACK 


Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY, will begin in the 
December (1895) Number, 


GEORGE Du MAURIER’S New Novel 
THE MARTIAN 


will be begun during the year, 


The Failure and Martyrdom The German Struggle for 


of Joan of Arc” - Liberty 
will be told The Story of a People’s Conflict 
with wonderful humor and pathos. By POULTNEY BIGELOW 
A series of 


PAPERS ON GEORGE WASHINGTON 


By Professor WOODROW WILSON 
With Illustrations by HOWARD PYLE 
Will be a striking feature of American History, 


ON SNOW-SHOES TO THE BARREN GROUNDS 
Twenty-six hundred miles into the unexplored British Northwest after big game 
Several Papers, by CASPAR W. WHITNEY, Fully {Illustrated 


Novelettes by MARK TWAIN and LANGDON ELWYN MITCHELL. 
Short Stories by OCTAVE THANET, [iss WILKINS, RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, JULIAN 
RALPH, BRANDER MATTHEWS, OWEN WISTER, and others. 


“St. Clair’s Defeat ’’ 0 Through Inland Waters 
‘¢+Mad Anthony Wayne’s A Canal-Boat Trip 
Victory ™ Written and Illustrated by 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT HOWARD PYLE 


GEORGE W. SMALLEY’S Personal Recollections, and Oddities and Senate of the British 
Parliament, by THOMAS POWER O’CONNOR 
Mr. HOWELLS'’S Literary Reminiscences ; three articles by LAURENCE. HUTTON on Literary 
Landmarks of Italy; a paper on Menzel, the great German painter, by Dr. CHARLES 
WALDS TEIN; very interesting papers on recent medical science by 
Dr. ANDREW WILSON of Edinburgh, etc. 


Subscription, $4.00 a Year 


PUBLISHED BY - HARPER & BROTHERS - NEW YORK 





























BROWNS 
CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEQUS 


DENTIFRICE 


. THE 


TEETER 


THE BEST TOILET LUXURY AS A DENTI- 
FRICE IN THE WORLD, 


TO CLEANSE AND WHITEN THE TEETH, 
TO REMOVE TARTAR FROM THE TEETH, 


TO SWEETEN THE BREATH AND PRESERVE 
THE TEETH, 


TO MAKE THE GUMS HARD AND HEALTHY, 
USE BROWN’S 


Gamphorated Saponacaous Dentitise 


PRICE, 25 CENTS A JAR. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 





WELL-TRIED REMEDY 
For Over Fifty Years. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing: Syrup 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILL- 
IONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and is 
the best remedy for DIARRHEA, Sold by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask for 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 


and take no other kind. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 
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YOU can’t tell a 
balky horse by his 
fa-Hiooks and you’re 
Ki ” if, just as likely to be 
mee deceived in a bicycle. 
There’s no better guide when 
buying a wheel than this 
famous name 


Monarch 


It identifies the king of 
wheels— it’s a guarantee 
of strength, speed and reli- 
ability. A name that you 
can proudly point out to 


¢ 4 models. 5 
your friends. pustenieca For children and 


adults who want a lower price wheel the Deflance is 
made in 8 models, $40 to$75. Send for Monarch book. 
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San Francisco, 
Salt Lake City, 
Detroit, 


New York, 
Portland, 
Denver, 
















































































AME makes people live after 
they are dead. 

Duty done has the same 
effect with this difference : it is 
within your reach. 

You can live during all the 
lives of your children and their 
children’s children, through suit- 
able insurance on your life. 

Not as costly or trouble- 
some as the average of other 
investments. Full information 
free. 


ADDRESS————. 


Penn Mutual Life, 
921 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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May do that which creates a desire in the minds of 
everybody as to what he looks like. Therefore 
I appear personally to thank you for the im- 
mense quantities of 


} BUTTERMILK Toilet Soap 


You have used, Ihave made it the effort of my 
life to make it the best soap in the world for the 


Complexion and Toilet. 


I think I have succeeded and want to assure 
you that no effort or money will be spared to 
make it the PUREST and BEST until the end 
of time Always see that our firm name 
COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 
Chicago, 
Is on the package and you will have the 
GENvUINE. Beware of imitations. 
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Scribner’s 
for Christmas 


Is full of short stories and pictures. It is a magazine that primarily entertains 
and incidentally instructs, but does both in a way that fits into the spirit of the 
holiday season. It fills both the mind and the eye with enjoyment. 
The most artistic thing in the Christmas number is ‘“* Alma-Tadema—His 
Careerand Work,” an elaborately illustrated article by Cosmo Monkhouse. 
“Wild Beasts as They Live” is an illustrated article by Capt. J. C. Melliss, 
Bombay Infantry, vividly describing lion and tiger hunting. 
_ “The Kinetoscope of Time,’’ by Brander Matthews, an original and 
imaginative piece of fiction, fancifully illustrated by Oliver Herford. 


Christmas Stories 


Frank R. Stockton has a Christmas love-story, which bears a characteristic 
title—‘“*The Staying Power of Sir Rohan.’ Its illustrations are quaint and 
exactly suitable. 

A thrilling Detective story by C. E. Carryll, entitled ‘‘ The River Syn- 
dicate,’’ perhaps equalling Sherlock Holmes’s best work. Illustrated. 

Joel Chandler Harris's characteristic tale of a faithful slave—‘ T he Colonel's 
Nigger-Dog.”’ 

Other Christmas stories are ‘‘A White Blot,” by Henry Van Dyke,a 
poetic and imaginative tale of a picture (illustrated); ‘* Heroism of Landers,” 
by A. S. Pier (illustrated); and ‘“‘ Hopper’s Old Man,” by R.C. V. Meyers. 





‘Sentimental 


Tommy” 
By J. M. Barrie 


Those who have read (and who has not?) ‘* The Little Minister’’ and ‘‘A 
Window in Thrums” can anticipate what Mr. Barrie’s **‘ Sentimental Tommy " 
will be. Itisto be the chief serial in Scripner’s for 1896, beginning in the 
January number. 

Mr. Barrie is an author who makes characters that live—real people who 
exist in vivid life-like scenes and haunt the memory in after years. In this latest 
work, on which he has been engaged nearly four years, he has shown more 
genius and power than in any previous productions. ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy” 
promises to be the great literary success of the coming year. 





Two Years for $4.50 


ScrRIBNER’s MAGAZINE costs $3.00 a year, but new subscribers can have all 
the numbers for 1895 and a year’s subscription for 1896 for $4.50. 

ScriBNER’s MAGAZINE is going to be better next year than ever. It is going 
to have new features. Its publishers are not satisfied with past successes, It 
purposes to more thoroughly deserve the confidence of the reading public. 

The History Serial—‘“‘ Last Quarter Century in the United States ’’—will be 
continued. Just now it is approaching a period of absorbing interest to the 
present generation—the first administration of President Cleveland. 

ScripNER’s MAGAZINE Ought to get careful consideration as a Christmas 
gift. The $4.50 offer ought to get double consideration. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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$5. to $3 per A ; 
prs a 50c. to 25c. per Pa 
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Some Leading Features of the December ARENA, 









FRONTISPIECE. Professor Richard T. By. 
1. PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF nyt es, EMERSON, WHITTIER 
ted.) 







AND BRYANT. ( 







By Minot J. Savage, Da Br ro B Henrietta 
, Jahn W. Chadwick, and Frank B aacbona A P 
a. cavemen conan. oF re TELEGRAPH. 
By Protessor ® T By of aly: Justice 
v Becton aes the University of Wisconsin_and J 
“Ml, MUNICIPAL, ASGHTING. 
By Protessor Frank Parsons of the Boston Schoo! of Law. 


University 
1V. RECENT WONDERFUL DEMONSTRATIONS IN NYPNOTISM BY LEADING 
FRENCH SCIENTISTS. 










By Henry Gaullieur. 
¥. THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE CHURCH AT , PRESENT CRISIS. 


By Protessor George D. Herron. 
Vi SHALL WOMEN VOTE? 







By Helen 8. Gardener, 
Vil. EXHAUSTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE LAND QUESTION. 


Compiled by Protescer Thonsse Will, 24: 
Vill. SCIENTIFIC THEOSOPHY. 
By Professor Joseph Rodes Buchanan, M. D. 
L} THR VALLEY PATH: Opening Chapters of a Poweriul Novel of Tennessee 
By Will Alien Dromgoole, 
X THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE: A Biographical Sketch. 
By the Baitor of the ARENA. 


The Arena Publishing Co., Boston, Mass.: 
Pierce Building, Copley Square. 
PRANE D. BIGGS, adv. ‘M’g’t, 3 Union Square, New York. 
Single Copy, as Cents. Per Annum, $3.00. 
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For Sale by all Newsdealers. 





Sample copy sent to any one mentioning this Magazine 
on receipt of ten cents. 
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| THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Toth Tose. | STANDARD DICTIONARY 


* 
Prices to be Advanced . . OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


NEARLY ONE-THIRD 


















Jan. f , 1896. “It should be the Pride of Literary America, 
as it is the Admiration of Literary England.” 
— St. James’s Budget, London, July 27, 1895. 


(Weekly Edition of St. James's Gazette.) 








301,865 Vocabulary Terms, 125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 
47,468 Entries in the Appendix, 45,000 Lllustrative Quotations, 
5,000 Illustrations, 247 Editors and Specialists, 


Over $960,000 Expended in its Production. 


Oxford University, England, Prof. A. H. Sayce, the eminent philologist, says : 
“ The Standard Dictionary is truly magnificent, and worthy of the great continent 
which has produced it. It is more than complete. i" Jt is certain to supersede all 
other dictionaries of the English language. 


Yale University, Prof. E. J. Phelps, Ex-minister to Great Britain, says: _ ; 
* The work is extremely well dove throughout. For general and practical purposes it 
is the best American dictionary now available.” 


Cambridge University, England, Prof. J. E. Sandys, says: 
“It is an admirable work, and deserves to become famous on both sides of the Atlantic.” 


Harvard University, the late Prof. A. Preston Peabody, said : ; 
* Will prove invaluable, aud wiil last while the English language remains essentially 
unchanged.’ 


The New York Herald says: , ; 
“The Standard Dictionary is a triumph in the art of publication. It is admirable from 
every point of view. It is the most satisfactory and most complete dictionary yet printed.” 


The Saturday Review, London, Eng., says: 
**In substantial merit we think the Standard Dictionary decidedly preferable to the 
much-advertised Century.” 


The Daily Post, Liverpool, Eng., says: 
‘Itisa monument $e haaaeions industry no lessthan the Great White City by Lake 
Michigan.’ 


The Journal of Education, Boston, says: 
**In thoroughness, completeness, accuracy, typography, style, and illustration, it 
challenges criticism and commandsadmiration. It will make the worldits debtor, and all 
who write must praise it evermore.” 


The Christian Commonwealth, London, Eng., says: 
‘** This Dictionary is perfe ction itself in all that can make a work of the kind available 
for practical use. . . . The people of this country ought to be thankful to the enter- 
prising American firm which has produced the Standard Dictionary.” 


The New York Observer says: 

‘*The knowledge and experience of the most able minds of the age in all the depart- 
ments of art and science, of literature and learning, have practically been focused, and 
the result is a dict:onary so thorough in details, so comprehensive in its reach, so acces 
sible and intelligible to the student of even average attainments, and yet so satisfactory 
to the profoundest scholar, that it must be conceded a place before undreamed of and 
till now unfilled.” 


+ 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICES UNTIL JAN. 1, 1896. 
IN ONE VOLUME: IN TWO VOLUMES: 
Half Russia - - = $12.00 Half Russia - = -« $15.00 
Full Russia With Deni-) 14.00 Fall Russia {With Deni-| 17.00 
Full Moroceo/son’sIndexf 18.00 Fall Morocco | s0n's Index | 22.00 


On January 1, 1896, the introductory prices will be withdrawn. Subscribe NOW. 





This work is not for sale in book-stores, and those who wish a copy at 
once should remit direct to the publishers. 


Sold by Subscription. Intelligent Solicitors Wanted. Address; 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COPIPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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RECENT NOTABLE ARTICLES. 


*,* This list, which will appear at intervals, is constantly revised and changed, and offers remarkable tes- 





timony of the great variety of topics constantly treated in the ‘* Nineteenth Century,” “ Fortnightly Review,” 
**Contemporary Review,” and ** Westminster Review.” 


1. 


3. 
4. 


6. 
7. 


2. 


3. 
4. 


5. 


EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


The Political Situation in Italy. By the MArcHESE DE VITI DE MARrco. 
Nineteenth Century, October. 


The Foreign Policy of England. By Captain J. W. Gambier, R.N. “Jirt- 
nightly Review, October. 


Crispi’s Administration. By Vincenzo Riccio. Contemporary Review, September. 
Lord Salisbury’s Triumph. By H.D.Trat1. Fortnightly Review, September- 
The Present Condition of Russia. By Prince KropotTKin. Mineteenth Century, 


September. 
RELIGION. 


The Asserted Growth of Roman Catholicism in England. By the Very 
Rev. the DEAN OF CANTERBURY. Fortnightly Review, October. 


A Medical View of the Miracles at Lourdes. By Dr. BERLoE. Nineteenth 
Century, October. 


The Dawn of the Trinity. By CLARENCE WATERER. Westminster Review, October. 


Archeology v. Old Testament Criticism. By Prof. A. H. Sayce. Contem- 
porary Review, October. 


The Archeological Stage of Old Testament Criticism. By Canon CHEYNE. 
Contemporary Review, July. 


The New Clergy. By H.R. HAwsis. Contemporary Review, October. 


LITERATURE. 
Ruskinas Master of Prose. By FRepERic HARRISON. Nineteenth Century, October. 
Gustave Flaubert, By D. F. HANNIGAN. Westminster Review, October. 
Ferdinand Brunetiere. By Mile. Y. BoazzE DE Bury. Fortnightly Review, Oct: 


The Proper Pronunciation of Greek. By J. GENNADIUS. Vineteenth Century. 
October. 


On Literary Construction. By VERNON LEE. Contemporary Review, September. 
Coleridge and His Critics. By Nowe.t C. Smitu. Fortnightly Review, Sept. 


The Romantic and Contemporary Plays of Thomas Heywood. By 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Jineteenth Century, September. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 
The Gold-mining Madness in the City. By S. F. VAN Oss. Nineteenth 
Century, October. 
English Industry and Eastern Competition. By R.S.Gunpry. Fortnighily 
Review, October. 
Co-operation in Agriculture. By H.W. WotrFr. Contemporary Review, October. 


The Closing of the Indian Mints. By the Right Hon. Lorp Brassgy. JVine- 
teenth Century, October. 


Graduated Taxation in the Canton de Vaud. By W.B. DurrieLp. West- 
minster Review, October. 
TRAVEL. 


The Roman’s Villeggiatura. By the CounTEss MARTINENGO CESARESCO. (Con- 
temporary Review, October. 


The Land of Frankincense and Myrrh. By J. THEoporE Bent. Mineteenth 
Century, October. 


A Roman Reverie. By AtFrep Austin. Fortnightly Review, October. 


In Germany: a Sketch. By Her Grace the DucHEss oF SUTHERLAND. JVineteenth 
Century, October. 


A Visit to Broken Hill. By Moreton FREWEN. Contemporary Review, September. 
Price, each, postpaid, 40 cents. 





LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO, - - 231 Broadway, New York. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS CO. 


NEW YORK CITY. 




















WORLD BUILDING 





The Illustrated London News. 





Published November 25th. Price 50 cents. 
A SPLENDID MEZZOTINT. 
Playfellows,- - : . - By Luke Fitpes, R.A. 
A Young Briton, - : - By Artuur J. ELstey. 





Sketch. 


Published December 2d. Price 50 cents. 


The Amateur. ) 


. - - By Hat LvupDLow. 
The Professional. | y 





English Illustrated Magazine. 
Published November 2oth. Price 35 cents. 


A Beautiful Christmas Number. 
Numerous Illustrations in Colors. 





The Album. 


Six Colored Plates. 
A Love-Story. : - Mezzotint by A. M. AvuBeErt. 


Price 50 cents. 





Father Christmas. 


Price 35 cents. 
Full of Children’s Stories. 


Sweethearts. - - - - — By Mrs. M. L. WaLLER. 
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SCHOOLS. 


PECIAL advertising rates are offered to schools. And SprciaL advantages, 
too. Information cheerfully given at 


23! BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, Annapolis, Maryland. 


; Nortu CaRo.ina, RALEIGH. 
tosth session commences 21st September, 1894. Ex- 
cellent preparatory school attached for boys 12 to 16. St. Mary’s School for Girls. (Established 
Special attestion given to the preperation of candidates | in 1842.) For catalogue address the Rector. 
or the Naval Academy. ress the President, 
Thomas Fell, LL.D., PH.D. sa cedeeaeneciaadnnnemeae 


Rrkerlerhecertecderteclertecheefecdectectecdertecdertecdertectertecberte re 
S Readers of Fiction 


Will find the best stories of the day in SHORT STORIES and 
ROMANCE, both of which are now published by the same Com- 
pany, one on the 1st and one on the 15th of each month. None 
but the most refined and wholesome literature is allowed in 
either magazine. They can be bought at all news-stands, or by 
annual subscription. SHORT STORIES (illustrated) is 25 cents a number, or $2.50 a year ; 
ROMANCE is 15 cents a number, or $1.00 a year. Both magazines to one address, $3.25 
a year. Prizes offered for story writers and the best prices given for available manu- 
script. Send for samples, etc., to The Current Literature Publishing Co., New York. 


He sfesfacfesfespecfesfeapssfeshocpe chests cfeste sche fe aps cfs foc she GR 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’S ONE HUNDRED BEST BOOKS, 


EMBRACING BOOKS ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


The Arthurian Legends and the English Poets.—History, Biography, Etc.—Political Econ- 
omy, Natural History, and Travel.—Works of a Religious and Devotional Charac- 
ter.—French, German, and Italian Literature, Essays, Orations, Etc.— 

Mental and Moral Sciences, and Sacred Books and Poetry of the 

East.—Greek and Latin Classics.—Fiction, 
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The whole forms a Library of unique interest, as well as of the highest service alike to the special student 
of Literature and to the generalreader. The volumes may be had in complete set, with Revolving Book-Case, 
price, $130.00 or separately, at the prices affixed to each in our descriptive classified list, indicating char- 
acter and contents of each volume, which will be mailed on application. 


The Chess Player’s Manual. Paul and Virginia. 


By G.H. D. Gossip. A complete guide to Chess» By BERNARDIN DE SAINT PIERRE. With 120 wood- 
illustrated by numerous diagrams and a collection of a . : 
carefully selected illustrative games, with analyti- cuts and 12 full-page engravings from designs by 
cal. critical, and explanatory notes, also a selection | Maurice LELoIR. Large 8vo, cloth, $10.00, 
of curious and difficult problems comprising some 
of the prize as in the London oe 
New Edition, with an American appendix by S. e 
Lipschitz. 8vo, cloth, 1006 pages, $3.00. Great African Travellers. 
° : From Bruce and Mungo Park to Livingstone and 

Picturesque India. Stanley. By W.H.G. Kingston and Cuares RATH- 
By W.S.Carvg. A handbook for European Trav- | gong Low. With 100 full-page illustrations’ and 
ith ¢ i i ti b hn Pedder. hig ies 
T Ghervard Delt aad EL iL Seanten, ond man portrait of H. M. Stanley. 8vo, cloth, 510 ‘pages, 
8vo, cloth, 658 pages, gilt edges, $4.00. $3.00. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York City. 











16 Advertising Department. 


Picturesque .. . 





Trunk Line of America. 


THE ONLY LINE 
WHOSE TRAINS ARE 
EVERYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 


D. I. ROBERTS, General Passenger Agent. 











FREE rons POSTAL. 


IF YOU WANT TO OBTAIN WITHOUT COST A 


BicycLE, PIANO, ORGAN, SEWING-MACHINE, FOUNTAIN PEN, A CARRIAGE LAMP, 
BicycLE LANTERN, CAMERA, WINCHESTER RIFLE, A REVOLVER, TYPE- 
WRITER, CARPET-SWEEPER, ROLL-TOP DESK, FRANK LESLIE PIPE, ETCH- 
INGS, AN ENCYCLOPEDIA, ANY STANDARD WorK, POPULAR Books, SILVER- 
WARE, NEw SETS OF STANDARD WORKS, ETC., 


Send us your name and address and mention this magazine. These substantial and valuable premiums, the 
best ever offered by a reliable publishing house, are given adsolutely ree, with the wonderfully improved 


FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY. 


THE GREAT FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Contains each Month: Original Water-Color Frontispiece, Over 100 New 
and High-Class Illustrations, 128 Quarto Pages of Reading-Matter. 


Publishes more illustrations and literary matter than any other magazine in America. 


25 CENTS. $3.00 A YEAR. 


FRANE LESLIZ’S PLEASANT HOURS FOR BOYS AND GIBLS. A bri sent at once, in stamps or coin, 


ht 
new, wholesome, juvenile monthly, Fully iliustrated. The 2°0c. will bring you a specimen copy 
_ writers for young people contribute toit. 10c.acopy; of all three magazines. 

1.00 @ year. 


ANE LESLIE'S BUDGET. A monthly of humor, satire, and tal ; ishi 
of adventure. Thoroughly up-ro-date ad fully illustrated. Frank Leslie's Publishing House, 
toc, acopy. $1.00 a year. 42-44 BOND &T., NEW YORK. 
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